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sccounT of NEWLY-DISCOVERED ANTI- 
QuITIES it ARABIA PETRA, derived 
from the PERSONAL INSPECTION of a 
recent BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


HEN the graphic illustrations of 
\ the ruins of Palmyra, by Wood 
and Dawkins, made their appearance, 
the public received them as surprising 
discoveries; so little had the western 
gions of Asia been visited by Lu- 
ropean travellers after the time of the 
HOLY WARS. Since the publicatiort of 
those enterprising artists, scarcely any 
important addition has been made to 
their information : for the Travels of Dr. 
Clarke are too much interwoven with 
speculative dissertations to be trusted 
ov all occasions; nor did he deviate so 
far from the common tracks of the cara- 
vans, as to have it in his power mate- 
rally to enlarge our knowledge, even 
had he been sufficiently free from hypo- 
thetical opinions to have done so to 
alvantage. But we have now reason 
lo expect, that the world will soon be 
gratified with still more striking illus- 
lations of other and MORE SUPERB 
ANTIQUITIES than those which it owes 
tv Wood and Dawkins. 

Mr. Bankes, who has visited some of 
he most celebrated scenes in Arabia, 
tends, we understand, to publish,-on 
bis return home, an account of his ex- 
‘Ursion to Wadi Moosa (the valley of 
Moses), with engravings of the drawings 
Which he made of the hitherto-unde- 
sribed excavated temples there; as 
"ell as of the ruins of JERRASCH, which 
*xcel in grandeur and beauty even those 
Palmyra and Baibee. 
slat gentleman, in company with 
ia other English travellers, left 
el the em for Hebron, where they view- 
fe been cg erected over the tomb of 
eer mi an editice constructed in the 
tone Pes of such enormous masses of 
¥ in tenet of them upwards of twenty 
© that ue ,) that it must be ascribed 
Was the _—. age in which durability 

. Principle chiefly eonsulted in 
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the formation of all edifices of the mo- 
numental kind. ‘ 

They then procceded to Karrac, 
through a country broken into hills and 
pinnacles of the most fantastic form, 
and along the foot of mountains, where 
fragments of rock-salt indicated the 
natural origin of that intense brine, 
which is peculiarly descriptive of the 
neighbouring waters of the Dead Sea. 

KaARRAC is a fortress situated on the 
top of a hill. The entrance is formed 
by awinding passage, cut through the 
living rock. It may be described, like 
all the other castcllated works in the 
possession of the professors of the Maho. 
medan religion, as a mass of ruins, 
‘The mosque is in that state; and a church 
which it also contains, as well as the 
ancient keep or citadel, are in a similar 
condition. In the vicinity, the travellers 
saw several sepulchres hollowed out of 
the rock ; and they found the inhabitants 
of the place a mingled race of Maho- 
medans and Christians, remarkably 
hospitable, and living together in terms 
of freer intercourse than at Jerusalem. 
The women were not veiled, nor seemed 
to be subject to any particular re- 
straints. 

Mr. Bankes and his companions, after 
leaving Karrac, sojourned for a short 
time with a party of Bedoucen Arabs; 
by whom they were regaled with mutton 
boiled in milk, a circumstance which 
will remind our readers of the command 
in Exodus, chap. xxiii. v. 19: “Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” But we must not here pause to 
comment on biblical antiquities, 

After quitting the tents of these Be- 
doueens, they passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some rclics 
of antiquity, which they conjectured 
were of Roman origin. Here again 
they rested with a tribe of Arabs, The 
next day they pursued their journey, 
partly over a road paved with lava, aud 
which, by its appearance, was evidently 
a Roman work; anc stopped that even- 
ing at Shubac, a fortress in & come 
manding situation, but incapable, by 
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decay, of any effectual defence against 
European tactics. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, 
they encountered some difliculties from 
the Arabs, but which, by their spirit and 
firmness, they overcame ; and proceeded 
unmolested till they reached the tents 
of a chieftain called Espen Rascuip, 
who took them under his protection. 
This encampment was situated on the 
edge of a precipice, from which they had 
a magnificent. view of Mount Gebcl- 
Nebe-Haroun, the hill of the prophet 
Aaron, (Mount Hor;) and a distant 
prospect of Gebel-Tour (Mount S1nal), 
was also pointed out to them. In the 
fore-ground, on the plain below, they 
saw the tents of the hostile Arabs, who 
were determined to oppose their passage 
to Wadi Moosa, the ruins of which 
were also in sight. 

Perceiving themselves thus as_ it 
were waylaid, they scent a messenger to 
the chief, requesting permission to pass ; 
but he returned for answer, that they 
should neither cross his lands nor taste 
his water. They were in fact in the 
Jand of Edom, to the king of which 
Moses sent messengers from Kadish: 
‘*Let us pass (said he), I pray thee, 
through thy country: we will not pass 
through the fields, or through the vine- 
yards; neither will we drink of the 
waters of the well: we will go by the 
king’s highway ; we will not turn to the 
right hand nor to the left, until we have 
passed thy borders.” But Edom said 
unto him: “'Thou shalt not pass by me, 
lest I come out against thee with the 
sword.” Numbers xx. 17-18. 

The travellers, after some captious 

egociation, at last obtained permission 
to pass; but not to drink the waters: 
they did not, however, very faithfully 
observe this stipulation, for, on reaching 
the borders of a clear bight sparkling 
rivulet, which had occasioned so much 
controversy, their horse would taste 
the cooling freshness of its waters, and 
Eben Raschib, their protector, insisted 
also that the horses should be gratified, 
On grossing this stream, they entered on 
the wonders of Wap1 Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their 
attention, was a mausoleum, at the en- 
trance of which stood two colossal 
animals, but whether lions or sphinxes 
they could not ascertain, as they were 
much defaced and mutiiated. They 
then, advancing towards the principal 
ruins, entered a narrow pass, varying 
from fifteen to twenty feet in width, 





- [July 1, 
overhung by Precipices, Which. roge 
the general height of two lund 
sometimes reaching five hundred 
and darkening the path by their nes 
ing ledges. In some places, aa 

° ; here 
sculptured in the sides of this stupem!. 
ous gallery, and here and there rude 
masses stood forward, that bore q re 
mote and mysicrious resemblance to 
the figures of living things, bat over 
which, time and oblivion had drawp an 
inscrutable and everlasting veil, About 
a mile within this pass, they rode unde; 
an arch, perhaps that of an aqueduct 
which connected the two sides toze- 
ther ; and they noticed several earthen 
pipes, which had formerly distributes 
water, 

Having continued to explore the 
gloomy windings of this awful corridor 
for about two miles, the front of a su. 
perb temple burst on their view, A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the 
centre of an aperture in the upper part, 
and groups of colossal figures, repre- 
senting a centaur, and a young man, 
stood on each side of the lofty portico, 
This magnificent structure is entirely 
excavated from the solid rock, and pre- 
served from the ravages of the weather 
by the projections of the overhanging 
precipices. About three hundred yards 
beyond this temple they met with other 
astonishing excavations; and, onreaching 
the termination of the rock on their 
left, they found an amphitheatre, whiel 
had also been excavated, with the 
exception of the proscenium: and this 
had fallen into ruins. On all sides the 
rocks were hollowed into innumerable 
chambers and sepulchres; and a sileut 
waste of desolated palaces, and the 
remains of constructed edifices, filled 
the area to which the pass led. 

These ruins, which have acquired thie 
name of Wap Moosa, from that of 8 
village in their vicinity, are the wreck 
of the city of Petra, which, in the time 
of Augustus Caesar, was the residence 
of a monarch, and the capital of Arabia 
Petrea. The country was conqnem 
by Trajan, and annexed by him to the 
province of Palestine. In more recctt 
times, Baldwin I. king of Jerusalem, 
having made himself also master ¢ 
Petra, gave it the name of the Roya 
Mountain. 

The travellers having gratified ott 
wonderwith the view of these stupeB™ 
ous works, went forward to _— 
Ilor, which they ascended, and ene 
a building on the top containing as 
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p AARON; & simple stone mo- 


uz 0 
seaitt which an aged Arab shows to 
oe pilgrims. Having remained in this 
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owt, consecrated by such great anti- 
vty, they returned next morning, and 
jtain explored other portions of the 
vaias of Peta ; after which they went 
iack to Karrac. ‘They then turned 
eir attention to other undescribed 
ruins, of which they had received some 
account from the Arabs; and finally, 
ceeded to view those of JERRASCH, 
which greatly execed in magnitude and 
beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colonnade rans from the 
eastern to the western gates of the city, 
formed on both sides of marble columns 
of the Corinthian order, and terminating 
ina semi-circle of sixty pillars of the 
lonie order, and crossed by another 
colonnade running north and south. At 
the western extremity stands a theatre, 
of which the proscenium remains so 
entire, that it may be described as al- 
most in a state of undecayed beauty. 
Two superb amphitheatres of marble, 
tree glorious temples, and the ruins of 
gorgeous palaces, with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions, mingled to- 
gether, form an aggregate of ancient 
elegance, which surpasses all that po- 
pery has spared of the former grandeur 
of Rome. 

From the same source that we col- 
lected these brief conversational notices, 
Wehave received a literal translation of 
a Bedoucen love-song, that would even 
lurnish ideas of delight to the elegant 
author of Lalla Rockh. 

BEDOUEEN LOVESONG, 

The morning star has not yet appeared, 
nor the beams of the moon retired ; nor 
has the dew yet begun to rise from the 
tulley, but my heart behold my love. She 
tomes tn white robes” fairer than the 
flower of the jessamine: her breath is 
nceeler than new milk, and her eyes 
‘parkle like those of the eazelle when the 
weg Is falling. How weary is the time till 
or eer fer tardy steps fill my besom 
tt turobbings, Come, fairest of beauty, 
come, ismy ery till she appears. 

We irust that the narratives of these 
old and adventurous researches, will 
ae to the description of the 
the oa Braye 2s. ; objects to which 
ieearien rauaty of English travellers have 
"gee apt to pay exclusive attention: 
ee —— considerable light has 
rod own on the manners of the 

“bs, by the members of the Roman 
“paganda, as well as,by the mission- 
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aries of the Jesuits, we are still greatly 
in want of some liberal account of the 
Arabic mind. The tales of Arabia are 
well known to all readers as the most 
amusing fictions which have hitherto 
been produced; and Arabian discove- 
ries in science, are also very surprising 
instances of intellectual acumen. It is 
therefore greatly to be desired, that we 
should obtain some account of their 
modes of thinking, and of their opinions 
on other subjects than the dogmas of re- 
ligious faith, or their usages in war. 

The attention of the public has re- 
cently been drawn in an unusual degree 
to the mysteries of Egypt, by the result 
of Belzoni’s enterprising and indefa- 
tigable research. We are, however, 
still greatly in want of a circumstantial 
account of the extent of his discoveries, 
as well as of some curious particulars 
respecting different castes of the inhabi- 
tants: we use the term in its strictest 
oriental signification. ‘The same source 
that has supplied us with the interesting 
conversational notices of the antiquities 
of Arabia, bas furnished the facts which 


‘constitute tlie basis of the following 


observations : 

It has been ascertained that, between 
the first and second cataracts of the 
Nile, there is a caste of the inhabitants, 
who do not consider themselves as the 
aborigines of the country, They do 
not resemble the other inhabitants ™ 
appearance, and they not only possess 
many customs peculiar to themselves» 
but even speak a language whiclr has 
no aflinity to that of Arabic; speaking 
also that language, but in a broken and 
rude dialect. ‘This people possess a 
tradition among them, that their ances- 
tors were Ied from their homes by a 
great king, with whom they conquered 
the country, aud were left behind to 
keep it in possession; and they look 
forward to their native king coming 
again, and resuming his authority, 

A classical reader would be apt, at 
first sight, to say that this people are 
the descendants of the troops of Cam- 
byses; but they do not resemble the 
Persians in appearance, nor indeed any 
of the Asiatic nations. By the account 
that we have received, they are more 
like the Caffrees, or that idolatrous 
race which possess the greatest part of 
southern Africa; who, although de- 


scribed by the professors of the Maho- 
medan religion under that name, yet in 
reality constit 
tions, sume Oo 


ute a great variety of na- 
f which are of no despi- 
cable 
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cable power. We are therefore dis- 

to think, that this unknown race 
are of Ethiopian descent: at the same 
time, it must be confessed that, upon 
the epoch to which they refer their 
arrival in Egypt, authentic history 
throws but very little light. 

The latest great invasion of Egypt from 
southern Africa, was about tlie year of 
Rome 725, when Aélius Gallus, having 
withdrawn most of the Roman forces 
from that province in order to invade 
Arabia, Candace, the queen of Ethiopia, 
made an irruption, with a numerous 
army, into the district of Thebais ; lead- 
ing her troops, according to Dio, in 
person. She ravaged all the country; 
took Syene, and the islands of the Nile, 
Elephantine, and Phila, and made three 
Roman cohorts prisoners, She then 
retired towards her own territory, but 
was pursued by Petronius, the Roman 
governor, and defeated with great 
slaughter. It could not, therefore, be 
at this period, that these aliens settled 
in Egypt, and their origin must be 
ascribed toa much higher antiquity. 

Besides the great excavated temple 
of Ysambiel, which Belzoni has laid 
open, four gigantic sitting statues have 
been discovered, sculptured in the 
adjacent rocks, and of the enormous 


proportions of more than one hundred 
feet in height. 

In the island of Putt, are the un- 
finished remains of a temple, which 
tends to throw considerable light on the 


mode of construction used in those 
everlasting edifices which the ancient 
Egyptians, under the influence so far 
of good taste, raised to their gods. It 
appears, that their architects polished at 
first only four sides of those enormous 
masses of stone which they employed ; 
and, having laid them together, and 
thus completed the edifice in the rough, 
as it may be aptly termed, then polished 
and sculptured the surfaces of the walls. 
The same method was adopted by the 
I’rench in the ornamental parts of Ver- 
sailles. 

Three distinct classes of architecture 
are evidently discernible in the Egyp- 
tian monuments ; for, under this denomi- 
nation, the antiquities of Nubia may be 
included, The rudest, the greatest, and 
therefore perhaps the oldest, are those 
of Lower Egypt,—the companions and 
cotemporaries of the pyramids. The 
structures of Upper Egypt, and in the 
vicinity of the first cataract, are works 
of more skill; and, though inheriting the 
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same strong and bold features, 
more juvenile appearance, 
in Nubia, are ofa still more e 
cies, combining with the say 
teristics a feminine Cast, as compared 
with the male-muscularity of the archi 
tecture of Egypt. me 

We should not omit to mention here 
that the head, said to be that of Mem. 
non, now in the British Museum did 
not belong to that celebrated statue 
The real head of Memnon is so defaced 
as not to be worth the trouble of sending 
home, even if it were easily practicable 
for it has been computed to weigh about 
four hundred and fifty tons. We are 
likely soon, however, to be gratified with 
the possession of the foot of Memnon, 
which is about two yards in length; 
and, among other curivsities, we also 
understand, the entire hand and arm of 
the same statue to which the gigantic 
fist already in the Museum belongs, may 
soon be expected in Britain. 

About two days’ journey above Cairo, 
is a lofty insulated rock, on the top of 
which a Cuptic monastery is situated. 
This singular mass, which seems 
strangely to have escaped the wonder- 
working sculptors of Egypt, is called 
Gibraltar, a name which it derives from 
the number of wild fowl that hover 
round it, the term in Arabic signifj- 
ing the mountain of birds; and is, for 
the same reason, applicable to the 
British fortress of that name at the en 
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ne charac. 


drance to the Mediterranean. 


But what we regard as one of the 
most curious of all these discoveries, is 
the resnit of a visit lately made to the 
holy island of Flowers, the Coptic 
name of which we do not recollect ; but 


the island is situated in the Nile, be- 


tween Philz and Elephantine. In this 
sequestered spot, no stranger Is pet 
mitted to enter, except asa pilgrim ; and 
the Mahomedans are not olten so under 
the influence of curiosity, as to make re- 
ligious pretexts for gratilying it. Here 
number of unberied munimies are still 
to be seen, without coffins, and placed 
only in their cearments, as if denied tlie 
rites of scpulture. We do therefore 


“conceive, that it was from the custom 


of burying the good in this island, we 
the story of Charon, and the ferrying ° 
the river Styx, took its rise. Hitherto 
the fable has been supposed to refer to 
an island in the Lake Mareotes ; but the 
circumstance of the ferry being across! 
river, and the constant sanctity ¥! 


which the isle of Flowers has been T 
garded, 
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rded, po 


ints if out, in our opinion, as 
kely to have becu the place. Be- 
unscpultured coffinicss mum- 
id seem to indicate a posthu- 


more li 
sides, the 
ies, WOU oh 
aad nijudication of the merits of the 
Hrsons, and that to these, in particular, 
ihe judgment had not been favourable. 
—— : 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ; , 
NV susing your prospectus, 10 1799, 
and approving of your plan, 1 be- 
came a subscriber to your iniscellany, 
the forty-sixth volume of which is just 
broaghtin by my binder. _ To say that I 
adopt every sentiment in if, Is more 
than isexpected in any publication of 
thekind. You have indulged me oc- 
casionally with a page or two; and I 
have no right to object to others obtain- 
ing similar access to public notice. I 
dy not belong to the corps of despairing 
writers; but I confess, that no period of 
my life has exhibited an aspect so 
gloomy as the present state of these 
uited kingdoms. Ina mixed compa- 
ny the other day, however, when the 
conversation turned on this very serious 
topic, I listened with pleasure to the de- 
tail, by one of it, of circumstances of 
recent occurrence in a midiand English 
parish, containing a small market-town, 
and a population of near 7,000 inhabi- 
fants, on nearly the same number of 
acres, chiefly employed in agriculture, 
and partly in manutactures. ‘The resi- 
dent magistrates exceeded half a score 
number; but the greater part of them 
were seldom visible but in the sports of 
the field, or on the bench at the county- 
wssions, ‘Three of them, including the 
rector, were of a more active descrip- 
tion, and devoted much of their atten- 
lion to the important duties attached to 
thar station,--in improving the morals 
f their neighbours, and particularly in 
the superintendance of the public- 
houses, 
_OF these, in 1814, there were thirteen 
licensed within the parish, exclusive of 
litt inns in the town. Of the 
mi ‘fereprinted to public worship, 
ee the Episcopalians was much the 
a and five others belonged to the 
a _ The pastors of them evin- 
reetion — to co-operate in the cor- 
ete abuses which had loug ex- 
i ra n a flagrant instance of which, 
fp Ss awakened a conviction of 
remeds ssity of seriously attempting a 
J. This was commenced in the 


ney vin . , . 
ae year ; when, at the usual time of 
C800sIn 


é their four constables, so many 
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respectable, active young men, conseot- 
ing to serve, were accordingly choseu. 
The task, in exerting the authority le- 
gally vested in them, wasat first diflicult 
but soon became easicr, countenanced 
by the sanction and co-operation of their 
philanthropic neighbours. "The stocks 
and whipping-post were no longer deem- 
ed non-entities in the cases of offenders 
who proved incorrigible by milder 
means; while honourable distinctions 
marked the conduct of their industrious 
and exemplary ucighbours. Ten acres 
of a common belonging to the parish, 
divided as gardens, were allotted to 
these, and afforded an abundant supply 
vf vegetables. A club was formed for 
the relief of its distressed and destitute 
members ; of which, to ensure a correct 
management, the magistrates above al- 
luded to, and other respectable persons, 
agreed to be enrolled as members. A 
sinall house was appropriated to the 
purposes of an infirmary, whence medi- 
cines were dispersed to the sick, under 
the superintendance of a poor man and 
woman, who were authorised to arrest 
every strolling beggar, and, alter furnish- 
ing a meal or a night's lodging, urge 
his or her immediate departure; thus 
extinguishing mendicity in the parish. 
The poor females, by the bounty of their 
own sex, were furnished with wool and 
flax, and the necessary machinery ; and 
reasonable prices paid for the yarn pro- 
duced by their labour. No excuse was 
left forindolence. Stnday-sehools were 
established for the instruction of the 
children and adults of cach sex. Ho- 
norary badges were worn by the former, 
the colour denoting the different orders 
of merit; and to appear without any, 
was deemed disgraceful: nor were the 
elder parishioncrs neglected at the quar- 
terly public examinations, when books, 
and other appropriate rewards, were al- 
jotted to those, young aud old, who ap- 
peared to have made the best use of the 
advantages afforded them. 

The good effcets resulting from these’ 
measures, Were sufficiently encouraging 
fo induce the constables to consent to 
their being re-elected, and continuing 
in the office several succeeding years ; 
and to stimulate the exertions of their 
philanthropic coadjutors in establishing 
a reformation so obvious to all: the ac- 
counts of the parochial disbursements 
afforded the most unequivocal proofs of 
it. In 1813, the poor-rate assessed on 
the rack-rent, was 15s. 9d. in the pound : 
in 1818, it was reduced to 5s. with a fair 
prospect of a more considerable reduc- 

tion. 
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tion. In the former year, the expences 
incwred in conveying offenders and 
their prosecutors to the county-town, 
nearly reached 3001.; in the latter, it 
did not amount to one-fifth of that sum: 
and the alchouses, in the same time, 
were reduced froth thirteen to four in 
number. The poorest parishioner was 
not denied the possession of the sacred 
volume; and an association of well-dis- 
posed young people, secured to those 
who could not read, the hearing of its 
important precepts ; and the good effects 
of these attentions to the most ignorant 
and destitute, were peculiarly obvious 
in the correction of evil habits. I think 
J need not add, that the company listen- 
ed to these interesting details with much 
pleasure, and concurred in the narrator’s 
conviction, that if the example, so easily 
practicable, was universally followed, or 
improved upon, throughout these united 
kingdoms, the reformation on which na- 
tional prosperity and individual comfort 
so much depend, would no longer be 
deemed impracticable,—lamentable as 
is the consideration, that its progress 
must be greatly retarded, as it long has 
been, so long as the morals of the pco- 
ple are sacrificed to the purposes of the 
public revenue. ATTICUS. 
—— 

To the Editor of tie Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, : 

HAD for some time past been 

member of a “ Society for Literary 


Improvement,” established in this town . 


about three years ago, and, in common 
with my fellow-members, had long 
wished to increase the society in point of 
numbers; but all our efforts for the at- 
tainment of that object had hitherto 
proved ineffectual, when at length the 
consideration of a plan for inducing 
young men to associate together for 
their mutual advancement in literary 
and scientific acquirements, was pro- 
posed as the subject of one of our occa- 
sional debates, As secretary to the so- 
ciety, 1 was afterwards deputed to com- 
mit to writirg the result of our enquiries 
upon this subject; in consequence of 
which, with the assistance of two of the 
other members, I drew up the following 
outline of our plan, together with the 
preamble annexed: 

In all large and wealthy towns, it is 
highly probable, that there are a number 
of individuals desirous of cultivating their 
mental powers ; and, among this class of 
persons, none perhaps feel more ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, aud of mental 

. 
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improvement generally, than the yon 
or such as have just attained to the sage 
manhood. In this pursuit, it js scarcely 
necessary to insist upon the advantare 
resulting from association; and, it is — 
to be considered, how young men, connate 
in the pursuit of literary attainments 
but at present unacquainted with cach 
other, may be induced to assemble to. 
gether for the Prosecution and furtherance 
of their common views ; for this purpose, 
the following outline of a plan is submit. 
ted for their inspection. 

1. It is proposed, that a convenient 
room be procured in a central Sitnation, 
and be fitted-up in a manner suited to the 
intended purpose. 

2. That the expences of the institution 
be defrayed by a quarterly subscription of 
five shillings, to be paid in advance. 

5. ‘That the room shall be opened for the 
admission of subscribers, at least one even- 
ing in every week, from six till ten 
o’clock ; and that conveniences for taking 
tea at the room be provided, the charge to 
be as moderate as possible. 

4. That extracts from publications of 
eminence, or original compositions, be oc- 
casionally read before the society; the 
readings not toexceed one hour in length 
at any one time. 

5. ‘That, after any piece shall have been 
read, a debate or conversation on the sub- 
ject of it, shall immediately follow. 

6. That general meetings shall be 
holden quarterly, for the purpose of 
choosing a committee, &e.; and that a 
report of the proceedings of the society 
be read at each gencral meeting. 

7. That the committee shall be elected 
in the following manver : The members of 
the society shall be formed into as many 
divisions as there are intended to be com- 
mittee-men, and each division shall elect 
by ballot an individual from among them- 
selves, to serve on the committee. 

8. That a president, secretary, trea- 
surer, and stewards, be elected by the 
committee ; and that no individual shall fill 
either of these offices during two succes 
sive quarters. ' 

Yo, ‘That such objects be provided and 
placed in the room, as would be likely 10 
attract attention; such, for instance, + 
maps of a superior kind, casts from cele- 
brated statues, busts of eminent men, en- 
gravings or prints of peculiat — 
impressions from antique —-* = 
curious geological specimens, 1° ty 
minerals, and specimens of different 
tallic ores, &c. . mere 

As a succession of objects pos ad 
haps be procured, each for a short an 
which will at once excite and “y the 
rational curiosity, it is desirable, tha a 
members should use every porn tor oe 
induce such persons of their acqualn” 
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ys may be in po 
yill answer this pury 


ssession of any thing which 
ose, to allow it to be 
atime intheroom. Among 
f this class, the following 
ted; pictures by the most 
approved masters, curious ages! _ 
medals and coims, scarce and \ aluable 
hooks and manuscripts, philosophical in- 
siruments, specimens of new improve- 
nents in manufactures, &e. 

ir is also proposed, as a further means of 
exciting attention, that paper's be hung up 
‘nthe rgom, containing intelligence re- 
specting new and important publications, 
ad of works by writers of eminence 
bout to be published, prospectuses of 
lectures about to be delivered, and de. 
wiiptions and drawings of great public 
works in all parts of the world. 

Thus, sir, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to you our views on this important 
aibject ; and if, by the insertion of this 
aticle in the Monthly Magazine, any 
of the biats which it contains should 
behereafier adopted, or improved upon, 
by any of your numerous readers, I 
dill consider myself amply repaid for 
the trouble it has cost me. 
Birmingham ; May 24, J. CLARK. 

Observation.—The editor has singular 
pleasure in giving place to the preceding 
commanication, in the earnest hope that it 
willtend to create societies, on the useful 
plan described, in other towns; and he will 
be happy to record the commencement of 
every such institution, for the good ex- 
ample of others, and to render this miscel- 
any the medinm of any correspondence 
which tends to promote the improvement 
and perfection of their plan. He considers 
such independent associations of the inge- 
uious and inquisitive young, and the volun- 
lary establishment of reading societies, 
rg libraries, as the machinery 
inca 2 due time, emancipate the 
i aga the disgraceful thraldom 

‘npetstition, and from the dangerous au- 


thority of national institutions on subjects 
ot literature and science, 


exhibited for 
other objects 0 
are now sugges 


. ee 

To “ “wo of the Monthly Magazine. 

OU are pleased, in your late num- 
the ies to notice the publication of 
Chemie: ves ee a ta Elements of 
Wood , Science, by Messrs. Under- 
pc I leet-street, in terms of come 
“- ae but you add, that I retain 
ten ons Popular notions about attrac- 

“ue repulsion, and about positive 

negative qualities, forgetting that 
ay, and indeed must, 
Powe g mrosnotion of new 
wiry, rom any caprice of the 
ome powers.” You wil "sa good as 
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@ recollect, that I have ridiculed the 
terms negative electricity, and I have 
instanced some experiments of my own, 
which I think clearly prove that the 
momenta of positive and negative elec- 
tricities are equipoised; and therefore, 
the idea whieh considers them under a 
plus and minus form, is no longer 
tenable. I have however not pre- 
sumed to decide, whether the effects 
produced, or phenomena displayed, are 
to be attributed to one power with 
change of property, or to two distinct 
agents. [am inclined to join issue with 
the former opinion, 

- In the doctrine of attraction, I have 
followed the footsteps of that great 
geomctrician, Newton.* In considerine 
repulsion, [ believe, I have not pro- 
nounced it to be a mere negation. [ 
would be understood only as willing to 
accept them as effects of a latent or 
occult agent. It may be the glory of 
some future age to unfold the curtain 
which conceals its form. I have par- 
ticularly adverted to the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Playfair, that, in considering the 
phenomena of galvanism, magnetism, 
electricity, &c. we may conceive the ex- 
istence of a power more general than any 
of them, linking the whole with gravi- 
tation. Such an universal agency is cer- 
tainly not improbable. 

I am sensible, sir, that chemistry is 
very tender in these points, and there 
will be enough for the age to come, 
The Newton of our science has not yet 
risen. 

Chemistry, however, viewed as a 
scries of facts, and abstracted from those 
agencies to which we are accustomed to 
refer her phenomena, is a_ beautiful 
monument of human intellect ; and the 
happy adaptation of some of the won. 
ders which she has revealed ‘to the arts, 
is honorable to her cause. 

Whoever views the march of her tri- 
umphs, cannot fail, with becoming pride, 
to exult in the progression of intelli- 
gence, of which it is so fair and brilliant 
an exhibition. J. Murray. 

London ; June, 1819. 

—= 2 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
F the various frauds practised on the 


unwary by the sharks of the legal 
profession, 





* It is a vulgar error to connect geo- 
metry with attraction—geomeiry proves 
nothing in regard to attraction.Epit. 
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profession, were exposed by your cor- 
respondents, as they successively occur 
to each of them, they would be dimi- 
nished at least by a salutary increase of 
caution. 

A few years since, one of your corres- 
pondents called the attention of the 
public to the gross folly of referring 
disputes to the quibbling and unfeeling 
heads of briefless barristers ; and I have 
reason to know that, in consequence, 
not one case in four is referred to them 
which used to be so-referred ; and that 
the honest award of unsophisticated 
men‘ of business, or neighbours, is now 
generally preferred by disputants. 

The circumstance to which [I now 
refer, relates to the very common clause 
inserted in provisional agreements, and 
in auctioncers’ conditions in selling 
leases of premises, viz. “* that the lease and 
counterpart shall be prepared by the 
lessor’s altiorney, at the expense of the 
lessee.” 

‘This is frequently made, by low attor- 
nies, a means of grossly robbing those 
who, without some prudent reserve, 
have entangled themselves in such a 
elanse. <A fair price for a pair of ordi- 
nary leases, is cight guineas; and ten 
guineas is considered a_ high price. 
‘Iwelve or fourteen guineas may be 
warranted on particular occasions: but 
J lately bought very plain premises by 
auction, in which this condition had 
been introduced ; and the pettilogger, 
whom the lessor improperly favoured, 
had the effrontery to demand TWENTY- 
EIGHT GUINEAS ; to which I was obliged 
to submit, or incur an expense of a 
hundred pounds, in defending a suit. 

The simple remedies are, either for 
the client to pay his attorney at his own 
eost; or to fix a sum for drawing the 
leases, which shall not be exceeded: 
and it is evident, that no sale by auction 
could proceed, if any person present in- 
sisted on the proposed alteration of the 
above coudition of sale were not ac- 
ceeded to. <Aiter the word lessee, it 
ought to run,—not exceeding five, or 
six, or seven guineas, as the case might 
be. Civis, 
Mary-le-bone ; June, 1819. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

LING, as an enthusiastic admirer 

of Shakspeare, much impressed 

with the importance of Mr. Jackson's 

late work, by which the text of our great 

bard is, in ae many instances, restored 


Ju 

to its original beauty, | jn. vt 
pleased with your Prompt remarks 
the subject; indeed, I am of » inion 
that ho unprejudiced or disinterest 
mind, can possibly refuse COnVictip 
withhold the just tribute of ltaliies . 
discoveries not only most extraordinary 
in themselves, but which rise in OUr Cs. 
timation, on account of the darling ob. 
ject of their applicability, 

Should any one ask why the profes. 
sional knowledge of a printer should 
have become so very instrumental in the 
restoration of Shakspeare in particular 
be it remembered, that our great bard, 
not even dreaming of the homage pos. 
terity would pay him, was indifferent as 
to the revision even of his earliest copies; 
and, that the first collected edition of 
his works, was not published till seven 
years alter his death, 

A single instance, from the valuable 
work in question, will, I trust, be sufi- 
cient to illustrate the foregoing te 
marks: 

“ First Pt. of K. Henry IV. Act. 4. Se.2. 

*¢ Falstaff.—Such as fear the report of a 


caliver, worse than a struck fowl, ora burt 
wild duck.” 


In this passage, the corruption is in 
the word fowl, which, as opposed toa 
wild duck, was cousidered by the com- 
mentators as too gross a tautology even 
for Shakspeare’s most carcless moments; 
wn alteration in the text must therefore 
be made ; but, see the difference betwixt 
ihe vague and unlicenced change of 
struck fowl to stricken deer, and the 
effects of Mr. Jackson’s clue, who not 
only gives us a beautiful emendation, 
but accounts for it on principles equal 
to demonstration, when he simply it 
forms us that “ this passage exhibits an 
error solely attributable to the composite, 
who, accidentally breaking the wortl, 
strove to replace the types without re- 
ferring to his copy ; and thereby formed 
a very ingenious anagram, by making® 
wolf a fowl!” ' 

The passage, as restored, will delight 
the heart as well as the ear of every tre 
lover of Shakspeare: 


“Such as fear the report of a ct 
worse than a strack wolf, ora hurt wild 
duck, ried : 
“ Thns the imagery is perfectly vari’ 
andeach object is in its nature wilt, 
one, on hearing the report of a caltrer, aie 
howling into the recesses of the forest; 7m 
other screens itself among the tlags 
rushes of some lake.” sora BENE 

London ; May 13. Nota Bee ny 
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athe Bditor of the Monthly Magazine. 
seul application of the principle 
of FREELY TRANSFERRED MOTION, 
eficient cause of phenomena, 
hon ifal force, or 
independently of the fancifa . 
vataitous moving power of attraction, 
saat to philosophy, though we have sO 
many volumes on the laws of Dynanics, 
[ take the liberty to submit a few 
aiditional observations, wiich have re- 
ited from the perusal of papers 
lately written in opposition to my 
doctrines on this subject. - 

The circamstances of the progression 
and revolution of masses of beteroge- 
yeots bodies, or bodies of various den- 
sity, impelled by ACOMMON FORCE, May 
be Classed as under: 

1. When masses of the same bulk,-and dif- 
ferent density, are projected in a right line. 

In this case, the quantity of motion 
received by the denser bodies being 
grater, in proportion to theix density, 
than in the rarer ones, it is not parted 
with so soon to the medium through 
which the projection takes place, as the 
smaller quantity contained in the rarer. 
bodies. ‘I'he denser bodies, therefore, 
wove through a greater space than the 
rarer ones; and the mass soon forms a 
train, of which the dense bodies consti- 
tute the head or nucleus, and the rarer 
oues the train. 

2, When the masses are of the same den- 
ilies, and different bulks, 

In this case, the larger bodies will 
move further, in the. same time, than 
the smaller ones; because, the part- 
ing With motion is in proportion to the 
surfaces exposed to the receiving me- 
dium, and the quantity of motion is as 
the quantity of matter; that is, the sur- 
faccs parting with motion are as the 
hameters, but the quantities of matter 
coulaining the motion, are as the cube 
of the diameters. ‘The motion will there- 
fore continue longer, in the proportion 
ofthe diameters to that of their cubes . 
and, as the force, or the action and re- 
aclion, takes place on the surface of 

moving body, the surface becomes 

ted, and often ignited and oxydated ; 
hence the luminous appearance of 
meteors, aud the phenomena of cannon- 

% In this case also, as in all 
Continued action, th. chemical effects 
ae accelerated; and heat, added to 
“at, produces successively combustion, 

ne, oxydation, and dissipation in gas. 
P %» When masses of rarious bulks and densi- 
are made to revolve inthe same part of space. 

. this case, as by Case 1, the heaviest 

ee disposed to go the farthest; 
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and, as by Case 2, the largest masses of 
the same density would go farther than 
the smaller ones in the same time, the 
heaviest and largest masses would move 
through the longest lines, or would per- 
form the largest revolutions, moving in 
the exterior of the mass; while, as the 
small and light bodies would be disposed 
to move through the shortest lines, they 
would move through the shortest circuits, 
and range themselves in the centre. 

4, When the masses of various bulk and 
density are made to revolre, and are, at the 
sume time, carried with a greater velocity in 
a right line or orbit through spaces 

In this case, as the densest bodies 
will move with the greatest momentum, 
and, as the rectilinear force is greater 
than the rotatory, they will not be turn- 
ed aside or deflected by the inferior 
rotatory force, so much as the less dense 
bodies; but those less dense will be 
turned inside more than those more 
dense in the inverse ratio of their recti- 
linear momentum; and the masses will 
range themselves and perform circuits 
inversely, as their densities from the 
centre to the circumference. 

Such are the motions of which the 
Earth and Atmosphere are the patients. 
The orbicular force moves the masses 
of the terrestrial system sixty miles, 
while the rotatory force moves bodics 
at the surface but one milc: hence, as 
the momenta in the densest bodies are 
not affected by the rotatory impulse, 
they maintain their course in the orbit, 
while the rarer bodies are revolved or 
deflected in angles inversely as their 
density. Thus, the common force which 
revolves the earth and atmosphere, and 
which carries a cubic foot of air in a 
certain circle of rotation or motion, can- 
not also carry a cubic foot of lead in the 
same-circle, or with the same motion; 
and if a mass of lead were by any force 
placed in the circuit, (in which air 
freely revolves,) it could not continue to 
be revolved by the same common force 
in that circle; but would be driven into 
smaller ‘circles, and must continue to 
centripetate till its circle of rotation 
becomes so much less than that of the 
circle in which the air freely revolves, 
as the density of the lead is greater than 
that of the air. Hence, the fall of bo- 
dies is a mere mechanical effect of the 
rotation of the earth in subordination 
to the orbicular motion, and does not 

arise from any inherent power of attrac- 
tion or gravitation; which therefore is 
as gratuitous 35 it is palpably supersti- 
tious in its principle, and absurd in its 


mechanical ageucy. 
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Other details of the phenomena of the 
motion of Aggregates have been illus- 
trated on other occasions ; but, in cases 
wherein AGGREGATE MOTION is neue 
tralized, or absorbed within bodies, and 
converted into Atomic motion, or atomic 
vibration, or atomic action and reaction, 
such peculiarity or concentration of 
motion produces CHEMICAL CHANGES ; 
and all the varicties of phenomena called 
Chemical, are so many results of Ag- 
gregate Motion converted into ATOMIC 
MUTION. It is therefore the proper 
business of CHEMISTRY, to examine the 
various modes and accidents by which 
the motions of different atoms produee 
such varicties of phenomena as are pre- 
sented by chemical combinations. 

‘The complicated results of chemical 
union are never, perhaps, to be regarded 
as simple effects of the bodies palpably 
concerned; because, in all cases the 
experiments are made within some 
fluid or gaseous medium; and regular 
results are necessarily reciprocated by 
the action or reaction of that medium, 
producing effects which are crroneously 
ascribed to some gratuitous hocus-pocus 
quality residing within the bodies, or 
atoms, commonly called attraction or 
affinity. 

The extensive class of plienomena 
denominated CRYSTALLIZATIONS, are 
effects of the external action or reaction 
of the surrounding medium upon the 
crystallized atoms ; and the law of that 
action being mechanical and necessary, 
the regular forms are its necessary con- 
sequences. External forms, which have 
relation only to exterior objects, can 
result only from external action; and 
while this truism accords with the 
known fact, that all bodics are im- 
mersed in some fluid or gascous exten- 
sion, it implics in terms the absurdity 
of any inherent attraction in the crystal- 
lized atoms, and the equal absurdity of 
any principle residing within one atom, 
which is to determine the arrangement 
of any other atoms, in regard to one 
another, or to external space. 

The consideration of this latter doc- 
trine leads to new theorics of Crystalli- 
gation, explains the construction, en- 
tanglement, and dovetailing, of the parts 
of solids, and clears chemistry of all the 
conjuring Which has heretofore been 
connected with it, in the arbitrary doc- 
trine of affinity and elective attraction. 

But if we consider that the primary 
atoms of crystals or solids have fixed 
forms, that the coincidences of their 
surfaces constitute their means of adhe- 
sion, aud that the intermixture of cor- 
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t means of 
ch is highly 
1g hypothe. 


ners, Or angles, are suficien 
dovetailing the mass, (all whi 
probable,) then the attract 
sis is palpably gratuitous, At the sq 
tine, even on this position, a contrat of 
forms, and an inadequacy of commixture 
must be considered as cxistino in the 
atoms of the gaseous medium withiy 
which the crystallization or solidifieation 
fakes place. Onany hy pothesis, therefore 
the hocus-pocus principle of clective a. 
traction, or of atomic preference, js 4 
creature of fancy and siiperstition, un. 
worthy of being coutinued as part ofa 
system of rational philosophy. 

: CoMMon Sense, 

—=fa—— 


To the Exditor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


| HLA VE for many years corresponded 
. with my mueh esteemed friend, 
Mrs. Barnard, of Hudson, in the State 
of New York. In the last letter I 
received from her, which was dated 
October 25, 1818, she sent me a copy 
of a letter to an American physician, 
giving an account of the manner iu 
which she has been accustomed, for 
thirteen years past, to treat burns and 
scalds, enjoining me to do all the good 
I can with it, and from which the follow- 
ing cases are extracted. ‘I’. Foster. 


MRS. BARNARD’S REMEDY for BURNS and 
| SCALDS. 

“‘T had burnt the back of my thumb, 
near the hand, a space perhaps less 
than the size of a dollar, which was 
nevertheless sufficient ‘to tie down my 
sore attention” to its smarting for two 
or three hours, while busily engaged in 
domestic avocations. At length, merely 
because I knew not what to do with if, 
I applied a plaister compounded of 
Burgundy pitch, bees’-wax, and a fittle 
oil, which 1 had long kept in the house, 
as a convenient application for slight 
wounds, I then went on with my 
work, and did not think of my bur 
again till five hours after. 

“I shall now select three of the most 
prominent cases out of the many ' 
which I have been witness, or whic 
have been substantiated to me by oa 
I consider unquestionable author! y 
where this remedy has been applied 
scalds with complete success. 

“The first a the case of a pred 
woman in our family eight or nine ot 4 
ago, who scalded her arm with a ean 
of steam, which raised an entire IS 


‘on about one-third of its surface; 


applied the plaister, and bound it “Pp 


_ e . « om- 
‘close; it gave her immediate ane 
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ie relief from any further oe 
she let it remain four or five days “ ” 
out opening, and pursued her w or a8 
ysval. In little more than a week it 
was completely mare — no inflam- 

on ever appeared in If 

seeps sam that ofa child about 
vrear old, in the summer ef 1817, who 
was scalded with salt-meat broth on 
the breast, and nearly the whole of the 
right ara. ‘The father, whose name is 
Nichols, came nearly six miles to me 
for directions, having previously heard 
wmething about my mode of treating 
burns and scalds, ‘This was the after- 
noon of first day (Sunday,) and before 
the week was out, he informed my 
late lamented brother-in-law, Richard 
Robotham, that, on the application of 
the plaister, the child went quictly to 
decp, after suffering extremely-during 
{uur or five hours; had a gocd night’s 
rest; that the parts were nearly all 
healed; and the child had, through the 
whole process, been cntirely casy, and 
free from fever. 

“The third is a recent instance of its 
gool effects in the case of a child of 
David Rogers, in this town, about four 
years old, who was scalded on the 24th 
ul, We judged about one-half the 
surface of the right leg was blistered ; 
and, in the bend of the ancle, where the 
stocking was wrinkled, and held the 
heat louger, the flesh was destreyed 
wider the skin, apparently more than 
the skin’s thickness. ‘The leg was im- 
mediately wrapt close in cotton until 
the salve could be made, and a plaister 
applied, which could not take less than 
three quarters of an hour, during which 
time the child's suffering was extreme. 
In less than ten minutes after the 
plaister was on, she was perfeetly casy ; 
and in tess than ten. more was asleep ; 
and has fever since made tke Icast 
Complaint of smarting pain or soreness. 
‘ext morning, the blisters were carefully 
a - the under side, with a large 
in he eae the plaister and = skia, 
which the aer copiously flowed, after 
din te ne anlpe en drawn a little 
taken off till the snug, but was not 
with great e third day, and then 
only with dy sd not te break the skin, 
water which "a needle to let out the 
The fer was ms again accumulated, 
dain inclosed nen, without washing, 
adding a tittle In the plaister, _after 

more salve where it ap- 
cessary. I attended it 
merely far the sake of cri- 
ad. ; ing its progress; for the 
» Wits maternal grandmother, 
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one of the best of nurses, in whose skill 
and attention I placed the most entire 
confidence. About the fifth day, there 
were plain indications of healing, by 
great part of the space ceasing to dis- 
charge. On the ninth, the new skin 
was formed evidently over: the whole. 
On the tenth, the plaister was removed 
entirely, and the leg only wrapt in a 
cloth wetted with spirits, and a bandage 
applied, merely to shield the young skin 
from the air, and prevent the child’s 
taking cold, after having the limb so 
much wrapt up. This day, the eleventh 
from the accident, the leg appears wholly 
free from redness or even tetters, so 
common on the healing of burns which 
have suffercd in their progress by inflam- 
mation to any considerable degree, and 
it has never been swelled at all. 

“With regard to the composition, I 
would just observe, that though the 
pitch and wax are, as thou knowest, 
equally non-conductors, yet the pitch 
alone, even when softened with oil, is 
more adhesive than is necessary; the 
wax not enough so. I therefore allow 
one quarter, or a little more wax, with 
a little lard, fresh butter, or oil, to 
soften the composition sufficiently, but 
not so as to cause it to melt away with 
the warmth of the flesh and admit the 
air, which would destroy its effect as a 
non-conductor.. I then spread it with a 
hot knife en an old napkin, or any other 
close limber cloth; leather isnot so good ; 
as, on any moisture getting to it, when it 
afterwards becomes dry, it is apt to grow 
hard. If the skin is rubbed off in any 
part, I first cover the part with a little 
soft litien lint, and then apply the 
plaister close, and bandage it carefully, 
to secure it from slipping.” 

—>_— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


TRAVELS in PORTUGAL and SPAIN, during 
the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
(Continued from p. 821.) 
~ A&A MONG the public constructions 
ef Lisbon, that of the Praga do 
Comercio is certainly predominant, both 
for magnificence of design and utility 
of appropriation ; and will, when com- 
leted, form one of the finest quays in 
Europe, as well as an assemblage of 
buildings, perhaps, the best adapted to 
the purposes of commerce In the world. 
~ Belore the great carthquake, this 
Praca was constructed of wood, and 
being, from that circumstance, consi- 
dered a safer refuge from the ravages of 
that dreadful calamity, it was sought by 
all who could crowd intoit. At the very 
moment, however, in which it was fully 
3R2 occupied, 
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occupied, it was suddenly engulphed in 
ove of the enormous chasins formed by 
the vibrations of agitated nature, and the 
miserable victims, who had clung to it 
as their sole hope of security, suuk, aud 
were overwhelmed in the abyss. 

The new Praca is built upon piles, 
and nearly the whole of its foundations 
stand upon made ground. It consists of 
a square of Gv0* feet, surrounded, on 


three sides, by an arcade surmounted by | 


buildings of two stories in height. 
Pilasters of the Ionie order are ranged 
over the piers of the arcades, and tri- 
umphal arches lead to the three princi- 

ml streets of the city. The fourth side 
is open to the T'agus, and occupied by 
magnificent flights of steps descending 
-to the bed of the river. 

This description is rather guided by 
what it will be when completed than by 
what it is; for, like many other public 
constructions in Lisbon, it is unfinished. 
One side only of the quadrangle is com- 
plete, and the others are proceeding but 
slowly ; but there is sufficient to display 
the general arrangement; and, notwith- 
standing the prevailing error of breaking 
the line by projections, it still excites 
aud deserves greater praise and admira- 
tion than any other work of modern 
Portuguese architecture, The wing 
which is completed, is divided into the 
Exchange, the India and Custom 
Houses, aud all other public buildings 
connected with commerce ; so that the 
merchant, instead of being obliged, as 
in London, to travel from the Custom 
Tlousc in one street to the India House 
in another, and from thenee to the Ex- 
change, which is situated in a third, 
finds all these buildings under one roof, 
and can transact his business in each of 
them without any loss of time or incon- 
venience from the weather, while the 
contiguity of the river gives him every 
facility of communication with the ship- 
ping. The opposite side is intended for 
such institutions of the government as 
are open to the public; but is, as yet, 
only occupied by the national library.+ 
The third side is in private occupation ; 
and the lower stories display the princi- 

* The size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

+ This institution is open to the public 
two days in the weck ; and desks, pens, and 
ink, are provided for the accommodation 
of the readers, The few hours, however, 
in which it is accessible, renders this 
library of little service. The collection is 
neither numerous nor recherchée. Among 
a multitude of volumes on the mathe- 


matics, I could not tind the simple Ele- 
ments of Euclid, 
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pal shops in the city of Lishon, wi ™ 
the upper ones form some of the best me 
most pleasant family-residences, 

In the centre isa magnificent colossal 
equestrian statue of Joseph the First, cay 
in bronze, and mounted on a marble 
pedestal worthy of adiniration, both for 
the sculpture and bronze medallions 
which grace the compartments of iy 
sides,* 

The other Pragas, or squares, display 
nothing w orthy of record. The markets 
are commodious, but possess no build. 
ings like ours to attractattention, The 
great aqueduct, so famous for the heiglit 
and dimeusions of its centre areb, has 
been already accurately delineated by 
every other scribbling or penciling visitor 
of Portugal, as it forms one of the few 
lions in Lisbon to which all strangers 
are conducted ; but-the fountains, which 
display great ingenuity in their construc. 
tion, as well as elegauce in their design 
and execution, deserve to be rescued 
from the oblivion in which they appear to 
have been as yet obseured. Those near 
the square of the Incarnation, and oppo- 
site the Marquis of Pombal’s, are well 
worthy of observation, both for the sculp- 
ture of the surmounting statucs, and for 
the arrangement of their reservoirs. 

These «fountains are surrounded 
duving the whole day by the Gallegos or 
Gafictans, who supply the inbabitants 
with water by means of barrels, which 
they distribute to the different houscs at 
two vintems (about 2.) each. ‘These 
men, who form such a great portion of 
the lower order of the male population in 
Lisbon, are a robuat set of people, who 
quit their own barren province in Spain, 
for the purpose of obtaining a livelihood 
by doing the drudgery of the people of 
this city. With the trae tenacity of 
Spanish provincialists, they retain the 
costume of their country, and wait abont 
the streets like the lazzaroni of Naples, 
or the ticket-porters of London, and 
often astonish their employers by the ime 
mense weights which they carry. 7° 
natural indolence of the Portugnese 
said first to have encouraged the settle- 
ment of these emigrants ; who, by “ 
dustry and perseverance, frequently qu" 
Lisbon with enough property to a 
remainder of their lives with easein Her 
native province. 

In me of these fountains there ” 
profusion of that minute sculpture 


* One of these was originally a medalin’ 
of the Marquis de Pombal, butt we 
moved on the disgrace of that a ’ 
and replaced by the arms of the cry. 
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= 4 which the Portuguese artisans 
remarkably successful; and, as 
- hey were conscious of their ex- 
a in the minor specimens of this 
em of their buildings display a 
uantity of carved ornaments beautiful 
4 Ives, but in general misapplied. 
in themselves, th 
The posts 1 the streets, as well as the 
fouts in the churches, display specimens 
ia carving, Which do infinite credit to the 
industry of the workmen, while the end- 
ies sculptured _ decorations of their 
achitraves, cornices, and entablatures, 
prove, at least, a variety in the imagina- 
tion of the artist. 

Many of the houses, and some of the 
churches, are lined with a species of 
Dutch tile, in general arranged with 
great ingenuity into the forms of stars 
and circles, and sometimes representing 
a portion of history on Scripture ; a style 
of decoration which, from the coolness 
of its appearance, is very agrecable in 
this hot country. 

That Lisbon is not more adorned with 
architecture worthy of admiration, does 
not arise from any local inconveniences, 
for its neighbourhood abounds with a 
very fine stone particularly adapted to 
the purposes of building. ‘This stone, 
which is yielded in blocks of almost any 
size, and in general use, is a species of 
granite, upon which a very little labour 
produces a polish nearly equal to 
marble, Since the great earthquake, 
the honses have been constructed with 
an internal frame-work of timber, 
aonnd which the stone is placed as a 
kind of ashlering ; a system of construc- 
tion, adopted from the supposition that 
itaflorded additional safety in case of a 
repetition of that calamity. In general, 
however, the Scantling of the timber is 
% slight, and the framing so ill put 
together, that I doubt whether it would 
be capable of resisting the pressure of 

heavy stones which surround it, in 
any state of agitation from the convul- 
tion of nature. Their buildings depend 
entirely upon their walls, which are 
- exceedingly thick, on account of 
~~ 1 as well as coolness, ‘Their 

‘sare covered with pantiles, which 
89 ina curved line to some distance 
fon ms external walls ; and this projec- 
ns py with the universal appen- 
ee a balcony or veranda, gives a 
re character to the general ap- 

: Suneos tems ticular! 

“rae al finishings, particularly 
’ a $ Work, are in the highest degree 

‘Y; and in many instances, even in 

Wes of the first consideration, appear 

2 as 


~~ 
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to have been put up without having been 
planed. ‘The mouldings and pannels of 
their doors and windows, are exceed- 
ingly heavy ; aud are rendered still more 
unseemly to the eye, by bolts, locks, and 
keys, of sufficient dimensions for a 
prison. In the houses of the great, this 
defect is in some measure bid by a pro- 
fusion of gilding, which cannot, however, 
divest them of their cluinsy appearance 


to an English eye. 


Many parts of the city still display 
the remnants of buildings destroyed by 
the earthquake, while others are dis- 
figured by the naked walls of unfinished 
edifices, whose progress appears to have 
been impeded tor half a century, ‘The 
first, an emblem of the futility of man’s 
strongest efforts to immortalize himself 
by works of art; the second, a monu- 
ment of his want of perseverance and iu- 
dustry io repair the ravages of nature. 

The slender Gothic arches and clus- 
tered coluunns of the Convent of Carme- 
lites, which withstood the shock of the 
earthquake, while the remainder of the 
building was destroyed by its power, are 
curious specimens of the strength of the 

ointed arch, and form a good memento 
of that destructive period. 

The suburbs of Lisbon towards 
Belem, display the walls of a magnili- 
cent palace, which have scarcely reached 
to the height of the ground-floor; and 
another quarter of the city presents the 
foundations of a new treasury, with a 
heap of unhewn material, which has 
become nearly cemented together by the 
accumulation of dust and rain, in waite 
ing for the re-commencement of the 
building. 

In this general dissertation upon the 
architeeture of Lisbon, 1 have merely at- 
tempted to throw some light upon the 
state of that science in the cguntry ; 
but have not given any particulat 
detail of its specimens, or entered int 
that minute criticism of the designs, 
which can only be rendered interesting 
when illustrated by examples. . 

An artistical traveller will, doubtless, 
in any close inspection of the buildings 
of Lisbon, find much to admire and much 
to condemn, of which he will not discover 
the least notice in these pages. But, as 
ideas of the state of an artin any country 
must bé derived from its general appear- 
ance more than from a few particular 
beauties or defects, to this general view 
I have confined my observations; and 

uit with pleasure the dull description 
of inanimate objects, without which, I 
could not with propricty pass through 
. any 
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any capital city, for the purpose of de- 
picting the ever-varying scenes of so- 
ciety, and the customs, prejudices, and 
manners, of its inbabitants. 

Before, however, we can do this, a 
few pages must be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the various external influ- 
ences which the late political convulsions 
of the Peninsula have caused to operate 
upon its inbabitants, by the long resi- 
dence of French and English armies in 
the heart of their country; while Eng- 
land has been even obliged to assume 
the reins of its government, and the com- 
mand of its soldiery. | 

—~<2—— 

Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magaztne. 

SIR, 

HAVE been for many years a warm 

admirer and an allustrater of the 
admirable poem of Hudibras, and I feel 
a strong interest in any thing that con- 
cerns the reputation of its anthor. 

A new edition of it having lately 
appeared, in two octavo volumes, I im- 
mediately added it to my collection; 
though I had already on my shelves Dr. 
Girey’s valuable but incorrect edition 
of 1744, and the ponderous quartos of 
Dr. Nash. Notwithstanding the pro- 
mises of the title-page and advertise- 
ment, I was grievously disappointed in 
my hepe of finding any curious additi- 
onal matter in the notes; and, what was 
more material, I found the text so in- 
correet, that I think it a duty I owe to 
the public (us well as to my favourite 
author), to caution them from judging 
of the wit and sense of Butler through 
the medium of this garbled edition. A 
few specimens will be sufficient to justify 
ihe epithets 1 have applied to it; but, 
were I to extract all the errors I have 
observed, L might quote cvery page in 
the work : 

* Thou wilt at best but suck a ball,” &c. 
Page 1, ¢c. 1, l. 851. 
Allered to— 
“ Thow lt be at best but such a bull,” 


*'Po this quoth Sidrophelo—Sir,” &c. 
Page 2, c. 3, l. 641. 
** To this quoth Sidrophel—Oh! sir,” 


“To that alone the bridegroom’s wedded, 
&c.” Page 3,c. 1, t. 936. 
** To all alone the bridegroom’s wedded,” 


‘“And turn poltroons as valiant,” &c. 
Page 3, ¢. 5, l. 26, 
“ And turn Poltros on as valiaut.” 

* Who put me into a horrid fear ; 

“ Fear of my lite.—Make that appear,” &c, 
Page 3, c. 3, l. 26. 

“Who put me into a horrid fear ; 

Fear oi wy life make that appear.” 


Striclures on a late Edilion of Hudibras, 


Duly; 
ndeting 


destros 5 


In the following lines the 
substitution of a different a 
the sense of the passages; 


“ As that of rapid (rigid) corde}; 
Though ev'ry nare olfaet is iyaee 
For when a shin in sight (fight) is en t 
The prototype or (Of) reformation, —— 
Was [ far (for) this entitled—Sir, 
No where So great (green) as on his brow 
Or for a while play least in Sight (sight), 
And virtue envious (invious) ways cap 
aaiia epere. 
r when I’m in a fit to kick-up (hic 
Or any scat (feat) of qualm A saat A 
Make them dispose (depose) and answer te, 


Are — (sweating) lanthorns or screen 
ans. 


A kind of broken (broking) trade in love, 

Grown fat and pw fy (pursy), 

To lead (leap) down headlong many a story, 
So suddenly (sullenly) addicted still, * 

No more than fetters (setters) can betray, 

Hodge Bacon is facetiously deno- 
minated Hog Bacon ; Machiavel is mis- 
nomered Miehiavel and Machiaril; 
Colon, Colin; Dame Tellus, Dame 
‘Tullus; the Nun of Loudon is metamor 
phosed into the Nun of London; Rota 
Men, into Rotten Men; the Bulls of 
Lenthall, into the Pudls of Lenthall; 
ignis fatuus is changed to ignus fatuus; 
Isthmian game, to Isthmiam game; 
Proletarian tything-men, to Protelaran 
tything-men ; Catasta, to Catastra ; visor 
bead to visor-head, Kc. &c. 

So much for the assertion in the 
advertisement, that ‘not a single word 
of our author's has been omitted or 
changed.” So much for the boasted 
“ topographical excellence” of the work, 
(vide advertisement verbatim et lite. 
yatim). ‘The printer ought. to have 
known better, if the editor did not. 
The notes, it is said in the aclvertise- 
ment, “ are the result of months’ carc- 
ful researches at the library of the 
British Museum, and a diligent perusal 
of all the modern writers whose labours 
have thrown any light on the history 
the times of which Butler treats.” ‘Tbe 
treasures accumulated by this a learne 
Theban” during his “ months carel 
researches,” consist of extracts, of -" 
unmerciful length, from the histories’ 
Hume aud Smollett, Mrs. Hutchison” 
Memoirs, and half-a-dozen other books, 
equally aoriane and inaccessible to 
cummon reader. 
~ Where Dr. Grey has overlooked # 
obscure passage, his erudite suce 
has left it as he 
meaning of Butler was 
loaded with interpretations, # heart | 
Dogberry has “ foung in bis 


; 
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low tl 
npon us, 
marks &@ 


wicldy m . 
i an ridiculous Xcess. Dr. Grey 


1 whole of his tediousness” 
and has added his puerile re- 
nd trite quotations to the 
ass of annotation, with waste- 


sin his notes frequent extracts 
wor which are so utterly desti- 
ag wretched publication entitled 
me Posthumous W orks of Butler,” the 
uel sit, sense, and originality, that 
at seers incredible that any person who 
jal read and written upon Hudibras 
should receive them as productions of 
she same mighty mind. Still more in- 
credible does it seem, that he should be 
jlluwed in his error by a succeeding 
editor, Who has the advantage (which 
Dr. Grey did not possess) of consulting 
the authentic and characteristic Re- 
nains of Butler, so ably edited by 
f ° f. . 

4° Dr. Grey’s edition, the meditations 
of Justice Adam Overdo in the stocks 
are inserted, from Ben Jonson’s Bartho- 
mew Fair: the soliloquy is ingeniously 
split into a dialogue, and one half given 
ty Adam, and the other to Overdo. ‘The 
cousulship of Julius and Cesar was 
nothing to this. ‘This error, I need 
sarcely add, has been faithfully re- 
tained. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
oureditor sometimes deviates into origi- 
nality; as, in page 162, vol. i, where he 
informs us, that “* Armida was the mis- 
tress of Orlando F'urioso ;” and again, in 
page 329, where he observes, that But- 
ler, in his description of Fame, probably 
imitated Cotton, who has an account of 
Fame in his Scarronides, which appeared 
fourteen years after the publication of 
Butler's. Butler sneers at the itch of 
picture in the front, so prevalent among 
lis contemporaries, “+ Every author of 
those times (says the annotator, p. 80, 
Vol. i.) however contemptible and insig- 
uifcant, Was ambitious of having his 
portrait prefixed to his compositions, 
and in this respect it seldom happened 
that he Was not gratified; but the en- 
an oe a ae cormabeers 
of Messrs, Dil “ cH o the portraits 
sichies worth, Dyche, and Penning, 
- rete at the present day prefixed 
sich —_— to the school-books 
© taser at il oe em 

_ Bud s! i is Goth, 
tae al months’ careful researches” 
as . ish Museum, never stumble 

rab y . the fine heads by Fai- 
Logran? « follar, or Lombart, or 
* €ngravings equally valued by 

mad Of taste aud the antiquary. 
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I have neither time nor paticnce to 
follow this anonymous editor through 
the labyrinth of his absurdities : his cha- 
racter may be summed up in a very few 
word—presumption and imbecility; 
ignorance of literature in general, and 
of Butler in particular. 1 had almost 


overlooked a prominent feature of the 


work,—the plates, which consist of 
twelve wretched daubs, designed and 
coloured in bold detiance of the tram- 
mels of costume, propriety of characier, 
and good taste. Hudibras is stripped 
of everything Hudibrastic except his 
hump; Ralpho is metamorphosed into 
a modern parish-clerk, with black coat, 
black breeches, black stockings, and 
buckles in his shoes; the widow is de- 
graded into a cinder-wench; and Crow- 
dero and his comrades are modernized 
into a Spa-fields mob. 

“'Pake it for all in all,” I think this 
publication has obtained the “bad emi- 
nence” of being the very worst edition 
in print of any English classic; aad I 
devoutly hope “I shall not look upon 
its like again.” PuiLto-ButLer. 

Lincolu’s-inn; March, 1819. 

—<_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
V has been commonly supposed that 

the natural colour of sheep in every 
country of the world, aud throngh every 
age, was white; and that Nature de- 
viated from her usual course, in the pro- 
duction of these individuals of a dingy 
hue which are found in almost every 
part of Europe. Some circumstances, 
however, mentioned in the carly history 
of flocks, have led me to suppose that 
our ideas upon this subject are not 
quite correct, and that the coats of 
sheep in gencral have undergone, in 
respect to coluur, a very material al- 
teration. 

The book of Genesis contains, the 
history of several individuals whose 
occupation was cntirely pastoral; and 
describes, with beautiful simplicity, their 
modes of life, and the actual state of 
their flocks. It is perhaps the earliest 
record now extant, the first which was 
written in alphabetic language; and 
contains, I think, strong evidence that 
it was in being before the age of Moses, 
One proof of its very high antiquity, may 
be deduced from the manner in which 
it speaks of cattle before the birth of 
Jacob. ‘They are distinguished, not by 
technical names; for it appears, in the 
earlicr ages, that these had not been 
invented? they are constantly denoimi- 

nated 
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nated herds and flocks; the cattle of a 
Jarger and a smaller kind, +p2 and yxy: 
the exceptions to this mode of speaking 
are so few, and of such a nature, as to 
form no solid objection to the justness 
of the general remark. In succeeding 
periods, that is, nearer to the time of 
Jacob, a distinction was observed be- 
tween sheep and goats; and, in speaking 
of them, appropriate terms are used. 
Previously, both had been comprehended 
under the general word flocks, yxy, or 
smaller catile, ‘They. bad for about the 
space of 2300 years pastured together ; 
and, as was then thought, procreated 
with cach other. Nature had not then 
distinguished them, as now, by any very 
obvious and peculiar feature. 

Lahen’s flock, the first which is 
minutely described, is frequently men- 
tioned by the general term, but was 
composed both of sheep and of goats, 
rnw3a>,andoyy. The latter kind ofanimals, 
until Jacob undertook to superintend 
them, possessed only one colour; yet, 


either through accident or design, under. 


his direction, their coat became varie- 
gated. It is highly probable, also, that 
this happened not only among the goats, 
but the sheep likewise. The proprietor 
of these smaller cattle agreed with Jacob 
to feed and to watch over them; as the 
reward of his labour, be was allowed to 
claim as his own, all those which among 
the goats were speckled and spotted xx 
4p2, or more literally, spotted and pie- 
bald; and from among the sheep, every 
one which was own. ‘There is no difficalty 
in understanding the epithets which are 
applied to the first class of these smaller 
cattle. ‘They were evidently such as 
possessed a coat, or covering, of two 
or more colours, but we are not told 
what these colours were, nor what the 
prevailing one; but it afterwards ap- 
pears, that every one belonged to Jacob 
which had some white in its hair or 
pile, verse 35, 12925 swe 52, and, in the 
Septuagint, these words are rendered 
CaAsvnay noes eavror. Hence it appears, 
that the original colour of goats was 
something very different from white ; it 
was at least of a dingy hue, although we 
may not be justified in saying that it 
was absolutely black. Lahen was evi- 
dently surprised at the nature of the 
alteration which took place, and the 
extent to which it was carried. 

Bat the term which is applied to 
sheep, as expressive of the distinguishing 
mark by which Jacob might claim them 
as his own, is not so well undcrstood. 


On the Primitive Colour of Shéep. 


~~ [July 1, 
r. Geddes informs ts, that though 
commonly rendered black, jt 
denotes that colour, but a mixt - 
black and white, and according} re : 
lates it grizzled ; the common wwe 
renders it brown ; but the doctor an 
his own translation, be om 

» DeCause the Syriac 
has expressly black mixed with White; 
and hence, after considering the passa . 
very attentively, this learned and sa 
tious critic evidently conjectures that 
the change in colour, even in sheep, was 
from black to white ; for he says, “black 
shcep are common enough, and perhaps 
made a very considerable past of Laben’s 
flock.” He seems, however, to think the 
supposition a little too bold, and pro 
ceeds to justify it. 

The structure of the whole passage 
requires that we apply the same general 
idea respecting the change of colour te 
both sheep and goeats; and, to produce it 
in both species of animals, the same 
means were used, whether real or ficti- 
tious. - Still it must be confessed, that 
in the present Hebrew copies of the 
Bible, a word appears to have been 
omitted, and to have been wanting, so 
early as before the Seventy produced 
their version; for they give the sense of 
the passage, but not a literal translation, 
and, by using the word @asyoz, intimate 
that the change was from a darker to a 
lighter hue, and not from a lighter toa 
darker. 

But, if there be any ambiguity in the 
agreement as it stands at present, the 
mode of carrying the bargain into effect 
tends to solve it; for “all the males, 
whether sheep or goats, if marked upon 
the legs, and parti-coloured, were 8 
parated as belonging to Jacob; also 


every female goat, spotted and parti 


coloured, and every grizzled among | 

sheep, every one in which was white- 
ness.” In the Hebrew, the latter phrase 
is confined to female goats; but the 
Septuagint, in conformity with the “4 
gain itself, applies it to the sheep. a 
the following years of his service, ¥ 

the “smaller cattle, whether sheep o 
goats, brought forth young marked on 
the legs, spotted or parti-colou ve 
Jacob separated the lambs, and ro. 
or set the faces of the small cattle of 
ward those marked on the legs, . 

every grizzled one of the sinall Te he 
Laben, appointing tor himself . “ 
the purposes of separation. eal 
pears, therefore, that the youns [ red, # 
by the spotted and parti-colom yr 
well as by the grizzled, were re J ' 











1819.) , 
rly lambs, and not Aids alone; that 
is, the young of sheep, as well as the 
ane of goals. 
he aha too which Jacob gives 
of his own conduct, leads us to suppose, 
that there was no distinction between 
the sheep and the goats in the flock of 
Laben; for he says, all of them brought 
forth young of the same general de- 
scription, and introduces other terms, 
which certainly apply to both sheep and 
ts, calling them the leaders of the 
flock which were “ streaked ov the legs, 
speckled, and spotted, as with hail, O72. 
Ty is last word is rendered, in the com- 
mon version, grizzled ; and Dr. Geddes 
gems to have thought it a substitute 


for coon, the very term which, in the’ 


agreement hetwixt Laben and Jacob, 
was applied to sheep alone. Indeed, 
the whole passage, as it stands in the 
Sepiuagint, favors the idea that sheep 
heeame the property of Jacob because 
they were white, tegstas wavta tx 

epienras AEUKa. ‘ 
Our opinion is confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of goats as well as sheep 
being shorn, and the hair of both being 
manufactured in the same manner, and 
into the same kind of articles; nor do 
we find any colours given to the ma- 
erials previous to the Exodus, which 
requirse that the wool should be white. 
The coat of Joseph was most probably 
a striped one, fabricated from undyed 
materials, as is commonly practiced 
even now by all the wandering tribes 
both in Asia and Africa. ‘The dyes, or 
tints of blue, purple, and scarlet, were 
probably unknown in this early period ; 
nor do the two first require that the 
wool fo which they are given should be 
white; and the scarlet ofthese early 
people was not fiat vivid tint which we 
distingnish by the same name, but the 
wort of redness communicated to the 
uisian cap, now so commonly worn 
round the shores of the Mediterrancan : 
and should it be contended, that the 
lint, “aemy xn, was actually given to 
White Wool, there was sufficient time 
‘ween the first cultivation of that 
yet and the period when the colour 
maces. for great altcration in the 
" the fleece, and for improvement 
the “0 of dying ; the interval could 
fenie ess than two hundred and fifty 
ies i n some passages where the 
renders aa and where our version 
» Gian scarlet, I apprehend, it refers 
“quality of the fabric, and not to 
Por with which it is imbued. It 


ML. ¥ corresponds to the double 
“UONTHLY Mac, No, 327, 
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webs of Homer, and points tg the 
period when the art of weaving a twilled 
article was first introduced. 

_It was the custom of the Patriarchs, to 
give to each other names which should 
be commemorative of some leading cir- 
cumstance which took place in the 
history of their lives; and that of Laben, 
which signifies whiteness, or becoming 
white, is most probably derived from the 
change which took place in the colour 
of flocks at the time when he lived, and 
originated among his own possessions. 

Thus then, from the testimony of the 
most ancient writing, from the agree- 
ment between Laben and Jacob, from 
the manner of carrying it into effect 
immediately after it was made, and 
through several succecding years; from 
the account which Jacob gives of the 
transaction, and from the custom of the 
Jews in giving to persons and places 
names highly significant, we conclade, 
that both goats and sheep were originally 
black, or at least of a dingy hue; that 
we are indebted to the skill and per- 
severance of Jacob, for the change which 
has taken place; and that it was first 
produced near to the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

Very sooh, the flock into which this 
change was introduced, became ex- 
tremely numerous. Being divided, one 
part remained in Mesopotamia ; a second 
portion came to the mountains of Gilead ; 
a third passed into the region of Idumea : 
from these three points, white sheep soon 
diffused themselves over the country of 
Syria, and gradually extended them- 
selves to more distant pastures.* But 
the rural employments of other nations, 
in these remote ages, are not so cor- 
rectly described; and, while enquiring 
into the state of flocks among the king- 
doms which anciently bordered upon 
the shores of the Archipelago, the Black 
Sea, and the Mediterrancan, we must 
be satisfied with some probable con- 
jectures. 

If we assume the fact, that all sheep 
through every part of the cultivated 
world were originally black; that the 
change to a white colour first took place 
in the flock of Laben abont the year 
2259; and even that nothing of # 
similar kind occurred in any other place ; 
we shall then have a period of five 
huudred and twenty years, in which the 

white 

* Great attention was paid to fiocks 
by bey descendants of Jacob, and the 
breeds of Bashan and Nabeioth became 


celebrated, 
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white wool was gradually becoming 
more common, before the Argonauts 
sailed from Greece to Colchis,—before 
they found there what has always becn 
described as the golden fleece. , 
The account of this expedition is so 
involved in fable, as to leave room for 
numerous conjectures; and authors are 
not perfectly agreed even as to tbe 
ohject of the voyage. The supposition, 
therefore, that these wandering beroes 
first observed the white sort of sheep on 
the banks of the Phasis, is probably 
nv more unworthy of attention than some 
others which have been offered to ex- 
plain the fable, particularly as white 
wool, when unwashed, appears to be 
very yellow: the colour is derived from 
the yolk, or that animal oil which nou- 
rishes it. ‘This gives as much propriety 
to the term golden, when applied toa 
fleece, in allusion to a precious metal, 
as it docs to the term yolk, in allusion 
to the yellow substance of an egg. 
Should this conjecture prove correct, 
it is evident that the new kind of wool 
was unknown at that time on the shores 
of the Hellespont; and the writings of 
Homer may be quoted as affording 
strong objection to it. He mentions 
numerous circumstances, from which 
it appears that white-coated sheep were 


diffused over the plains of Hium at the : 


time of the Trojan war; so that, in the 
short space of about forty years, the 
colour of wool there must have been en- 
tirely changed. But we must observe, 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey, though 
they relate to the events of the war, 
were probably not composed until nearly 
three hundred years after it; and that 
the author, while he describes with 
minute exactness the principal occur- 
renees of the war, and represents cor- 
rectly the geography of the country, may 
be supposed to draw incidental and 
less important circumstances,—the em- 
bellishments of his verse, from the man- 
ners, customs, and facts, of his own 
times; and this is peculiarly applicable 
to the epithets with which his writings 
abound, It was not his intention to 
describe particularly the state of the 
arts, either rural or domestic, as they 
existed at the time of the war. On 
some occasions, we certainly ought to 
understand him as describing the highest 
degree of perfection which they had ever 
attained; nor is it necessary that he 
should be always perfectly correct in 
points of husbandry. 

When therefore the Prince of Poets 
is speaking of sheep, and calls them 


; [July 2, 
white, Tam induced to believe) that they 
were commonly so in the Troad yh 
the Iliad was composed, although the 
possessed a more dingy fleece Pw 
hundred years earlier, Shee sia 
white fleeces existed at Troy ~ 
during the war; but they scem to bare 
been scarce, and were reserved for dis. 
tinguished oveasions, for sacrifice, and 
for festivals of the first importayee, 
One circumstance the poet has pres 
served, which seems to indicate, that 
though the change in the colour éf Wool 
had begun to take place previous to the 
last year of the war, A.M. 2820, ye 
that even then it had scarcely reached 
the coasts of Europe. In Il. X. 1. 215, 
a reward is proposed, consisting of a 
black ewe with ber lamb, presented by 
each of the commanders of a ship toa 
person who, proceeding to the Trojan 
camp, should report the designs of the 
enemy. ‘The reward, I conceive, was 
to be presented after. the return of the 
Grecians to their own country, for it 
was designed to be most magnificent, 
but could be of litle value if presented 
in a hostile land, amidst the bustle of 
battles, and during that year of the siege 
in which the oracles had declared. the 
city should fall. Had it been intended 
to present it on the spot, Ulysses and 
Diomede, who ‘performed the service, 
would have claimed it. It is searcely 
possible to think that they would have 
foregone their right to the most valuable 
present which had ever been proposed, 
except one, that to Achilles. ‘The m- 
ference therefore is, that black sheep 
were very common in European Greece; 
for the value of the present was to col. 
sist, not in the peculiarity of colour, but 
in the vast number of heads of which the 
flock would be composed,—all ewes, 
all fruitful, such being the source of 
great pastoral wealth and distinctlo». 
I aw aware: that Cowper has given & 
diflerent sense to this passage: 
“ From every leader of the fleet, his gift 
Shall be a sable ewe and sucking lamb. 
Rare acquisition.” 
The language of Pope is still more 
feeble; and by no means, I think, gr 
the full meaning of this laboured line: 
Ogco yxe VHETTHY EMINpATEOUTHY wei TM 
Tov wavrwy os exasros XC. Ei 
In the Odyssey, also, we meet wm 
passage which tends to contre 
opinion. The country of the: Cycon 
was evidently the region here be 
the terra incognita of Homer, ¥ sa 
deems the inhabitants most barber od 
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and the arts in the Icast improved state; 
here as black or 

be describes the sheep t 
dingy, dries cigos EXOT es, “with wool.of 
cable hue;” and gives us reason to sup- 
mse that he was not ignorant that in 
every country, previous to civilization 
and culture, the sheep were dingy. 

Perhaps an inference of the same 
kind may be drawn from the fable of 
the goddess Luna, who was deccived 
in Arcadia by Pan, under the form of 
a white ram. Could the tale be en- 
tirely unravelled, we might ascertain 
the period when the change in the colour 
of wool took place in that country, 
alterwards so celebrated on account of 
its locks and the skill of its shepherds. 
Virgil intimates, that the change was 
not complete in Italy in his day; and 
Pliny informs us, that in Spain wool 
was chiefly black; so that it seems, 
cighteen centuries passed, before the 
alteration introduced by Jacob in 
Laben’s flocks produced its effects upon 
those of ihe European peninsula :—sach 
is the gradual progress of improvement. 

——<—_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
T IE readiness with which you insert 

in your excellent miscellany every 
uscfil invention, greatly interests and 
instructs its readers, Io was much 
amused with a description of the Ve- 
locipede ; and soon after was induced 
fo purchase one, on which I rode a 
distance of twenty-one miles, a very hilly 
road, and returned to London, the same 
distance, on the succeeding day; and 
have since paid a visit to W atford, fifteen 
miles, and returned the next day, with 
increased satisfaction. 

Icannot however consider this machine 
aslikely to be brought to any beneficial 
travelling use, but there are many situ- 
auous in Which it might be used with 
alvantage ; and in such situations, it isa 
‘ery superior mode of exercise, which 
may be regulated entirely at the will 
wl capacity of the rider. It has this 
ie advantage, that it enables the 
er to take any degree of exercise with- 
a distressing his breath; indeed, so 
oa © Is it, that these in good health 
a strength, who are inclined to get 
- are surprised to find, that after 
re Sita short time, and without feeling 
; ne of exeited lungs, are in 
nthe ent perspiration, without appear- 
— themselves to have done enpugh 
¢ ae it. [have found invariably, 

all who have used it, that this is the 


“x; and cannot get a satisfactory reason 
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for it. £ find it a most sensible machine : 
it will indicate or point out the Icast 
rise or fall of ground ; and, on that ac- 
count, I should always recommend the 
rider to get off and walk up hills, if they 
are even very small. Its natural ten- 
dency is to run down hill; it will of 
course require exertion to force it in 
riding up hill, and it is labour badly ap- 
plied, as it may be wheeled up all 
moderate hills with as little labour as 
using a walking-stick, and is really an 
assistance. I found it so; and could 
go up quicker than others without it; 
and it was only in very long and very steep 
and bad hills, that I found it any weight 
at all. This, in hilly countries, reduces 
the rate of going,as you may suppose, 


to walking nearly half-way. I think we 


have, in a great degree, got rid of jolting, 
by means of a spring of lance-wood 
lying along the whole length of the 
perch, which promises to answer well, 
with very little increase of weight. I do 
not think any metal-springs are at all 
applicable. I do not think it liable te 
bring on rupture, as supposed by some, 
unless a man is foolish enough to force 
up hill, or over very rongh ground; the 
moving a machine not more than from 
forty to fifty pounds, can never do it. 

I do not profess to be a very swift 
traveller; I could not run a mile with- 
out much exertion, as I have but little 
wind; but I went the first seven miles 
in ati hour: and, on the average, made 
six miles an hour, occasioned by tho 
hills and bad roads; though, on level 
and good roads, I expect I could have 
exceeded that rate of travelling consi- 
derably, without great exertion. But 
I do not believe the accounts of ten and 
twelve miles an hour being performed, 
except down-hill, which is counteracted 
bythe up-hill exertion. I do not be- 
lieve those of two wheels behind will 
answer, as they would require very great 
exertion, and occasion greater fatigue; 
and the difficulty of balancing, is over- 
come in a very short time. The price 
I gave for mine is eight guineas ; and I 
think they cannot be made under, as 


they require true and good — ma 


—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, , 
ECM iterum Crispinus!—So many 

correspondents have addressed you 

on the dangers to human life from 
houses being on fire, that you cannot be 
surprised at another‘being added to the 
jist; not that [ have any new plans to 
35 2 communicate, 
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communicate, but to remark on the in- 
efficiency of some already proposed, 
lest too much dependence be placed vn 
them, to the neglect of further ingenious 
suggestions fur averting su sad a ca- 
lamity. ‘This, indeed, if you feel in- 
clined to pun, may be termed throwing 
cold water on the subject; but, though 
the theme be fire, [ hope we shall have 
no necessity for using warm argaments, 

I am myself, it must be confessed, 
somewhat timid on the subject, from 
having recently resided in town near 
where an alarming conflagration oc- 
curred; and therefore pay attention to 
all the proposed means of escape. 

. Some, it appears, suggest feather-beds 
to jump upon; some sliding-poles with a 
basket fixed at the end; some rope-lad- 
ders; and some simple ropes with knots, 
by which todescend from the windows. 
All these appear to me-open to strong 
objections; but the rope-schemes having 
been proposed and seconded by two able 
correspondents (Messrs. Luckcock and 
Bakewell,) it may be worth while to in- 
quire more in detail, why they are, par- 
ticularly in London at least, inadequate 
to the purpose. ; 

This arises from the peculiar construc- 
tion of the houses, particularly in trading 
streets, where one room occupies the 


whole front of the house, and another 


single room the back. If fire break out 
in either of these, and issue from the 
windows, it is evident, supposing retreat 
by the stairs to be cut off, that a rope, 
thrown vut of the bed-chamber windows 
above, for the purpose of escape, must 
drop into the flame below, (each window, 
according to due architectural design, 
being directly over the other,) and there 
be consumed. Here, therefore, the pro- 
posed remedy is uscless. 

To make this more clear, take a morn- 
ing’s walk from Charing Cross to the 
Mansion House, and observe the almost 
universal arrangement. A shep occu- 
pies the ground floor, (if a private house, 
one or two windows,) two windows on 
the first floor, two on the second, two 
on the third; the two uppermost floors, 
besides containing the kitchen—(your 
country readers will be surprised to 
hear, that more than half the city kitch- 
ens are up one ortwo pair of stairs,)— 
are necessarily appropriated for bed- 
rooms ; if therefore fire breaks out helow 
these, and, as is usually the case, bursts 
out from the windows, how is a ro 
thrown from above to be kept clear 
of the flames? 


For a moment, let us place ourselves 


Remarks on the Inadequacy of Fire- Escapes, 


in this melanchol Val 4 
: choly situa 

ina house of this kind we ler 
an alarm of fire, and, retreat by the stai 
being cut off, look for the Means of 
cape to the windows; but the fire. 
seen issuing from those of the rooms be. 
neath, and if the front and back room 
communicate, the same obstacle tht 
us either in front or rear of the house, A 
rope is now dropped; but, as already ob. 
served, it must in all Probability be 
consumed in a few moments, Should 
this however not be the case, we must 
at all events pass through the centre of 
the flame in descending ; and, besides the 
risk of suffocation, and certainly of 
scorching, so as to be maimed for life, if 
not absolutely destroyed, we shall in all 
probability be compelled to let go our 
hold, and thus be precipitated into the 
st reet, certain of considerable, if not fatal, 
injury. 

Alter all, however, it isa very difficult 
matter, under the most favorable circum. 
stances, to descend from any height by a 
single rope: I speak from experience. 
None of your correspondents have at- 
tempted to descend trom a three-pair-of- 
stairs window by a single rope, or they 
would not place much reliance upon it. 
Resolute men, under the desperate cir- 
cumstances of a fire, would of course 
make the attempt; but what is to become 
of the poor women? Have they courage 
to make the experiment? Have they 
physical powers to accomplish it? 
Most certainly not; both strength and 
agility toa considerable degree are requi- 
site for the undertaking ; and if ever so 
successful, the children must still remain 
behind. ; 

These difficulties, of course, did not 
strike your correspondents, or they 
would have been hinted at. “ Every 
bed-room,” says Mr. Bakewell, “ isto be 
furnished with one coiled up, and made 
fast near a window, and the coil ready to 
be thrown out, so as to unfold itself m 
the fall.’ But I am afraid it will often 
be of no use whatever in town, both from 
the height of the houses, and the obsta- 
cles already mentioned. If useful any 
where, however, it will be at the bac 
staircase window, if this can be reac 
amid the smoke and confusion of house 
on fire; this window is seldom high 
and there is none beneath it, whence! 
flames can issue to intercept the adven 
turer in the descent. — + the 

But I lately mre a a 10 
city, and, I may add, a & os 
ae even this fyop-hole did not exist, 


the back being totally het 








Paraasc 





= there, by adjoining 
ase there 
ene window "in due. order 


Jjummed the other; the only possible 


outlet was by the roof ; but this, trom 
ical obstacles, Was SO. difficult, that 
though I, by dint of agility, might have 
fected my escape, It Was impracticable 
w the females of the family. Our only 
resource, therefore, in the event of such 
acalamity, was Providence. "2 

In the country, the style of building 
fers more chances of escape; the 
frontage is greater, the door being in the 
centre, and one or Mure rooms on each 
side, which runs on in the same way to 
the top, leaving a lobby on each story 
between them, In town, the houses of 
the higher classes alone are constrycted 
iy this fashion ; in these, a person in dan- 
ger from frre beneath bis bed-room, has 
oily to cross the lobby to the opposite 
wite of apartments, and thence, if the 
eight be not too great, descend ; the 
ont being too wide for the flames to 
gwread wholly over it. 

Feather-beds to jump upon have been 
sguincly proposed, though without 
the smallest probability of being adopted 
by the fire-offices. If used, they. ought 
to be at least treble the size of ordinary 
beds; but it may be questioned, whether 
the number of men necessary to hold 
one of this kind, could sustain the mo- 
mentum of a human body descending 
om a three-pair window. 

Some speak of reticulated cordage for 
the same purpose: this might be made 


loany size at a few shillings’ expence, 


aml no trouble or encumbrance to the 
cigines in the carriage. With “his it 
Would be necessary to guard against the 
rebound of the descending body; but, 
wler all, will women and children 
jump? 

Others mention-.a series of -poles 
‘liding on each other, with a basket at 
the summit to receive those in danger,— 
‘very good plan, uo doubt, if it prove as 
casible in practice.as it scems in theory: 
but, to kecp clear of the flames from the 
Windows beneath, it would require to be 
Worked at an angle. ‘The common 
— a ladders are either so useless, 
that r . brought to the spot in time, 
cently Ps. there is no instance re- 
do any lives being saved by 
Phe sie efficient fire-escape exists, is 
wd rap ut too evident. ‘Ihe reason 

Y's, that no inducement has been 
Sane Sate reimburse the inventor. 
would be w, or 1000). for this purpose, 

: Well bestowed by Parliament. 

“atuestly hope that this hint may pro- 
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duce some effect; in the meantime, till 
this is discovored, no house ought to be 
permitted to be built without allowi 
free egress by the roof, which speculating 
builders neglect at present much more 
than is commonly imagined; and, on 
this point I speak, feelingly, residing at 
this moment in one destitute of this 
desirable ontlet. 0. P. Q. 

N.B.—Since writing the foregoing, £ 
have seen in your March number another 
recommendation of the rope-plan, with- 
out seeming to be aware of the objections 
to it. Mr. Rickson’s invention, in the 
same No., is ingenious, but a forty-feet 
pole is too short. Whether it is other- 
wise practicable, can only be ascertained 
by experience. 

ii 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
L’APE ITALIANA, 
No. X. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 
. Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 
GIOVANNI VILLANI—Continued, 
LIB, VI. CAP. 30. 
“ How King Louis of France* was taken 
prisoner by the Sultan, with many of 
_ his Barons, beyond sea. 
me the time aforesaid (1249,) 
4M the good King Louis of France 
having gone beyond sea, with a great 
fleet and army, accompanied by Robert 
Count of Artois, and Charles Duke of 


_ Anjou, his brothers, with all the nobility 


of France, they laid siege to Damictta 
in Egypt, with a prosperous commence- 
meut, but dismal conclusion: for, at 
their first arrival, they straightway took 
the city of Damietta; but, attempting 
afierwards to go by force of arms to 
Cairo,t where the snitan was with his 
whole strength, when they got to a place 
called Monsura,t after many battles and 
encounters with the Saracens, in all of 
which the Trench were victorious, the 
sultan, knowing that they were got 
where he wanted them,§ by a masterly 
stroke, caused the embankments of the 
river Calice,| which flows from the 


Nile, to be broken. ‘These embank- 
ments 


~* Louis JX. commonly called St, 
Louis. ai, atti 

t The original says, Al Caire di Babilo- 
nia in Egitto. 

t Massorah. 


Ove a lui piaceva. 
This river is called by the French his- 


torians the Janis. They represent the 
disasters which befel the army as occa- 
sioned by the en of ae 
: is, who, impetuously pursuing the 
d’Artois, who, impetuously | maliven, 
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ments resemble those of the Po in Lom- 
bardy; and, being broken down, the 
river, Which was higher than the plains, 
suddenly inundated the region where 
the Christian host was, to suel a height 
that many of them were drowned, nor 
could they find any way of escape, or 
make out the roads whereby to obtain a 
supply of provisions: so that some died 
of hunger, and others were lost in the 
waters ; and a great part of the host, with 
all their horses and cattle, thas perished. 
Those who escaped were therefure com- 
pelled by necessity to surrender them- 
selves prisoners to the sultan and the 
Saracens; and thus was taken King 
Louis aforesaid, with Charles Duke of 
Anjou, bis brother, and many barons, of 
whom Robert Count de Artois died. 
but, as it pleased God, after the Chris- 
tians had suffered these adversities, King 
Louis aforesaid, and his men, soon came 
toan understanding with the Saracens,* 
and obtained their liberty, on condition 
of paying two hundred thousand crowns 
of Paris,} and surrendering the city, of 
Damietta ; but Charles} ran away with 
his guard, whose name was l'erzacatta. 
This discomfiture took place on the 
twenty-seventh day of March, in the 
year ot Christ Mccr. 

When King Louis and his barons 
were ransomed and set at liberty, the 
money being paid, they returned into the 
west ; and King Louis caused the money 
of ‘Tours to be struck with fetters on the 
reverse, in commemorution of this cap- 
livify, in order that it might be avenged 
cither by himself or his barons. And, it 
should be observed, that when this news 
reached Florence, the Gibellines, whe 
were then in power, made great bon- 
fires and rejoicings.§ 

CAP. 66. 
“Of a great Miracle which happened in 
Paris concerning the Body of Christ.|} 

“In these times, while good King 
Lonis reigned in Frauce, there happened 
# great miracle iv Paris respecting the 
body of Christ. For, as a priest was 
fugitives, atier the battle of Massorah, 
became entangled in a sitnation where his 
stipplies were cut off : but they say nothing 
of the inundation here mentioned. 

.* Trovarono buona pace e redenzione, 

t Parigini. Anquitil states the ransom 
te lave been eight handred thousand 
bezants (byzantines), the value of six or 
seven livres each, ‘ 

+ The Duke of Anjon, 

§ Villani, who was a Guelph, records 
this circumstance to the discredit of the 
opposite party. 


Corpus Christi, “the consecrated 
waler, 
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celebrating the holy sacrament na 

ehapel near the king’s apartment, a3; 
pleased God, instead of the — 
host, there appeared on his 

sight of all the people, a most ie 
winning, and beaatilul ehild, Thema. 
titade, seeing this, entreated the priest 

bold him while they went to fetch the 
king, who was not far off, to come and 
see. But when the king was asked ig 
come, he answered and said, Let those 
go to see who do not believe ; for myself 
£ behold kim continually in my heart ~ 

a reply for which he was mueh eon. 

mended by the wise, asa man of ander 

standing, and full of Catholic faith,” 
| CAP. 54, 

“ How the Florentines were first mare 
Sree of the City of Tunis, and had « 
Factory there. 

** Soon. after the coining of the new 
gold florins, there happened a curious in- 
cident,t worthy of remark. ‘The said 
new florins haying begun to circulate in 
the world, reached Tunis in Barbary; 
and some of them being brought to the 
king, who was a wise and worthy man,} 
he caused them to be assayed, and find- 
ing them of the purest gold, he greatly 
commended them ; and having caused 
his interpreters to explain the impress 
and inscription, be found that it said 
Santo Giovanni Battista ; and on the hily 
side, Florentia.S ‘The king, seeing that 
it was Christian money, scent for the 
Pisan merchants, who enjoyed the free- 
dom of the city, and were high in favour 
with him, and who had moreover given 
it out in ‘Tunis that these florins were 
Pisan “money, and asked them what 
Christian city this Florence was, where 
these florins were made. ‘The Pisans 
replied invidiously and contemptuously, 
They are the Arabs of our country: 
whieh is much the same as saying, they 
are our mountaineers. But the kig 
judiciously replied, Fhis does not look 
like Arabs’ money : what sort of gold = 
have you got, gentlemen of Pisa: “a 
confounded them, and they could ma “ 
no answer: on which the king enquire 


if there was any L'lorentine — 





* Fanciullo nobilissimo, * a bouncis 
lad.” 

t Una bella novelletta. | . 

t In the estimation of honest Gee’ 
every man was “ wise and worthy, 
shewed favour to Florence. | on 

§ St. John the Baptist, as is well pom 
is the tutelar saint of Florence. ‘ 
of the republic bore his image on one si" 
and on the reverse was a bly, 
at once of the name of the city, 
attachment tu France. 
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the city ; and a person being formd of _ 
yame of Perla Balducci, a native o 
the quarter of Oltr’Arno, and a man of 

isdom gud discretion, the king asked 
: ing the condition and state 
him concerning ; 
of the Florentines, whom the Pisans re- 
presented as their Arabs. Perla an- 
swered the king wisely, displaying the 
strength and magnificence of I'lorence, 
ad how Pisa was not equal to it by one 
ialf, either in power or population ; that 
the latter had no gold coin, and that the 
jorin had been strack in consequence of 
the numerous victories gained over the 
Pisans by the Florentines. In this way 
the aforesaid Pisans were put to confu- 
sion; and the king, on account of the 
aid florins, and the words of our wise 
citizen, made the Florentines free of the 
city, granting them permission to have a 
factory and church, and conferring upon 
them the same privileges with the 
Pisans. This account we Know to be 
true, having received it from Perla bim- 
self, who was a man of veracity, and 
with whom we passed through the oftice 
of Prior in the year of Christ Mcccxv1I; 
he being at that time in his ninetieth 
year, and in full possession of his health 
and faculties,” 

cAP. 70. 
“Of the Affairs of Florence about this 
time (MCCLXXITI.) 

“ About this time, a very beautiful and 
ferovious lion, which had been presented 
lo the republic, and was kept in the 
Piazza di San Giovanni, escaped from 
lis den through the negligence of the 
keeper; and, running through the city, 
spread terror every where. In. the 
course Of his rambles, he got into St. 
Michael’s Gardens, and there seized a 
‘hild, and held him between his paws. 
The mother of the child hearing: of this, 
and having no other, for -he had been 
a afier the death of his father, who 
id been assassinated,* rushed with loud 
cries, and disordered hair, like one dis- 
iracted, upon the lion, and, snatching the 
ry from between his paws, carried him 
", the beast making no attempt to 
os either the mother or child, but 
fom —— at her without stirring 
tone eh ace-t It was much disputed 
cid ming this oveurrcuce, whether the 

"d owed his life to the gencrous nature 
"He tion, or whether it was the will of 
ay tw he should be preserved to 
és es us father’s death, as he afterwards 


: fe always went by the name of 
Jrlanduceia del Leone. . 


Morto a ghiado, 
logo tuo, enero e stetiesi fermo nel 


< 
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_ At this time, the citizens of Florence 
lived very temperately on cuarse fure, 
and at small expence. Their manners 
were rough and unpolished, both men 
and women being dressed in coarse 
cloth, with caps on their heads, and 
boots, and many going with their bare 
skin exposed, without any clothing. No 
ornaments were worn by the ladies, the 
greatest dames contenting themselves 
with a scanty gown of coarse scarict 
cloth, with a leathern girdle and clasp 
after the old fashion, and a fur cloak with 
a hood, which they wore over theirheads; 
and the women of the lower classes 
wore a similar dress of coarse green 
eamlet. ‘The uswal marriage-portion 
among the common pcople was an hun- 
dred livres ;* and two or three hundredt 
was considered as a great dower even by 
the first families; and the girls were 
seldom married before they were twenty 
orupwards. But, with all this rudeness 
of dress and manners, the Florentines 
were distinguished by their honour and 
fidelity to one another, and their solici- 
tude for the welfare of the common- 
wealth; and they achieved more virtu- 
ous actions amidst their homeliness and 
poverty, and did more to illustrate their 
families and the city, than. we of these 
limes do with our more delicate fare.” 
—f_— 
To tie Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
N the Critical Proemium, or remarks 
on new books, in your last number, 
you notice, as an original annuuciation, 
a certain plagiarised pamphict, just pub- 
lished. Relying on the candour and 
love of justice uniformly displayed in 
your popular miscellany, I trouble you 
with the request to state to your nume- 
rous readers tbe following facts. 

As early as last December, I sent a 
communication to the Sunday journal 
called the Independent Whig, (and 
which was inserted on the 27th of that 
month.) assuring the editor that I could, 
and would, satisfy the public respecting 
the real author of Junius’s Letters ; add- 
ing, at the same time, that he wus a 
writer who had not yet been named as 
that political satirist. 

On the 21st of the same month I 
sent, in the form of a dialogue between 
Edward Gibbon, esq. and Sir Samtel 
Romilty, (aud which appeared on the 
24th.) the first part of my evidence in 
proof that Mr, Gibbon was Junius. On 
the Sth of February, the editor received 


my 
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my second communication, which was 
laid before the public on the 7th. On 
the 17th, I transmitted further particu- 
lars; which were given on the 2lst. 
On the 12th of March, the editor received 
the fourth portion of my evidence ; and 
submitted it to his readers on the 14th. 

And about the 19th or 20th, appeared 
the pamphlet of which you have spoken, 
under the title of Junius Unmasked, (also 
announcing Gibbon as the writer of the 
celebrated Letters,) unblushingly  pre- 
tending to the discovery, adopting the 
principal particulars which I had col- 
Jected, and no less shamefully assuming 
the whole credit due, both to the first 
suggestion of the idea, as well as of the 
illustration of the subject. 

With respect to the fact, that the 
political epistles came from the pen of 
the historian of the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” I have, I think, 
made it as clear as it will be evident to 
you, on the perusal of my Dialogues, 
that the writer and the publisher of 
the pamphlet alluded to, have acted 
most unjustly, both towards the public 
ands, CLARUS. 

May Fair ; April 15. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HI ratios of arithmetical and geo. 
metrical progression, contended 
for by Mr. Malthus, as the standards of 
increase both of the population and of 
subsistence, have never appeared to me 
as any other than hypothetieal and 
gratuitous assumptions, Have cither 
of them in reality been ever brought to 
the tcst? Have we examples upon 
record of several successive generations 
of families (for such we ought to have, 
if the geometrical ratio of progression be 
true), having thus continued to increase 
for any length of time? A case in point 
occurs in the genealogy of the Hutton 
family, of Birmingham, of a contrary 
description; and which, being at vari- 
ance with this assumed progression, I 
shall quote with the greater pleasure, as 
certainly having been neither made nor 
singled out for the present purpose, but 
the first that offered itself. | 

“Ttis seldom that one can obtain the 
history of all the branches of even one 
family for many generations; but the 
industry and care of one individnal, 
Mr, Hutton, of Birmingham, (see his 
invaluable Life,) lave furnished us with 
such a document. He has traced his 
family throngh six generations. It was, 
iu many of its branches, a poor and 


religious family; and Ualy 4 
Ny; and a 
been neither prevented Sletane re 
marriage, nor peculiarly the Sent of vic 
and misery. These ‘six ralines 
occupy a period of two hundred and 
twenty-eight years. Into this family 
most of whom married that came to 
maturity, there had been incorporated 
eighteen men and women by marriage. 
and, withont reckoning any multipii 
a of these eighteen persons, whici 
would have immensely increased the 
number, this family, according to Mr. 
Malthus’s ratio, would have been 1,024, 
Now look at the fact. In 228 years. 
there remained of this family twenty. 
eight souls when the accomit was 
taken; and of these, twenty-two were 
children or minors: from these deduct 
the eighteen persons brought into this 
family by marriage, andthe real increase 
is from one pair to cight individuals, of 
whom only six were men and women. 
This surely proves that the Hutton 
family, the most moderate calculation 
being made for the increase. of the 
eighteen, had not doubled in 228 years,” 
Genealogies, from the vicissitudes of 
common life, are not very easily obiain- 
ed, or at least so for many successive 
generations. Among the great, hovw- 
ever, they have been preserved in most 
civilized countries ; but will be found, in 
the vast majority of instances, highly 
unfavourable to Mr. M.’s theory. Do 
our experiences in ordinary bile warrant 
a different conclusion? What man, in 
his own neighbourhood or district, 
amongst the numerous families exbi- 
bited at once to his view, will find one 
in fifty of them able to trace their ge- 
nealogics for four, much less six, gene- 
rations. Such surely could not be the 
case, were the geometrical ratio of the 
increase of the human species true: lor 
then, “hardly a single family could ever 
become extinct. ‘To say that there - 
a natural capability, nay tendency,’ 
you will, in the principle of population, 
to increase beyond the means of sul 
sistence, is to say little, orm lact a 
thing, to the purpose ; since, if Leer “a 
be true, to what docs it amount. Hy 
sun, the most powerful agent oe : 
nether creatiou, has undoubted 
natural capability, and, m 4 “effects 
sense, even a tendency, to ene for the 
highly injurious ; and, were It No" s 
intervention of clouds, erst A 
heat, and occasionally diohane™s and 
selves in rain, thereby —_ ~ cil, 
verfecting the productions OF 0 


it certainly would do 8% ane 
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with the principle of fire, the principle 

opulation might have a natural ca- 

‘bility, after having arrived at a certain 
height, of consuming at once, or Ina 
very short period, every terrence pro- 
duction: bat the question Is, whether, 
quder the circumstances In W hich they 
have been introduced into being, and 
‘a which their operation takes place, so 
ernicious a result ever did, or can, 
‘illow? ‘To resort therefore to expe- 
jients so dire as desolation on the one 
band, and misery and destruction on 
the other, as preventives against ab- 
stract possibilities, and which the actual 
experience of six thousand years has 
proved to be a chimera, is surely alike 
unwise and unnecessary. Moreover, 
npow the supposition of the truth of the 
anti-social hypothesis, and its needing 
the co-operation of preventive checks 
to the too rapid increase of population, 
something more effectual than moral 
restraint, vice, and misery, is required ; 
since these, experience proves to have 
been altogether inefficient, the popula- 
tion having been progressively on the 
inerease,—a fact that cannot be denied 
by Mr. Malthus, 

If subsistence were really the regu- 
lator of population, and not population 
ofsubsistence, why was it not formerly, 
as now, that there had always been a 
suplus of subsistence in store? In 
temoter periods, famines were frequent 
il most conntries,—not a stranger to our 
own, Has anything of the kind re- 
cently occurred, even in the most po- 
pulous? Happily for all countries, 
wow-a-days famines are no longer the 
necessary result even of the general 
lalure of a harvest. So far therefore 
from a scanty and inadéquate sub- 
‘istence having (according to Mr. 
Malthus,) aflixed a limit to the increase 
ol the population, an accelerating in- 
Ceased population has furnished an 
avtndant surplus store, which, in former 
limes, and under the circumstances of 
‘comparatively scanty population, had 
"0 existence, Mr. ML, to prove-his 
bout, should be able to shew that a 
‘onsiderable portion, or at least a real 
2 peng mankind, actually die for 
douky sae Particular cases, no 
in te aia 7 all countries, and even 
Ritotnded ol -_— cities, and when 
it is nally abundance ; but this, 
of e: ent, does not arise from want 
ycilabies, but the means of obtaining 
wherewith to. of obtaining 
that a sine 0 a Could it be proved 
tins aos, ada lappy individtal having 

lost na ould, by having taken 
NTHLY Mac. No. 327. 
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a loaf frum the baker’s shop, at the same 
time that he had preserved his own 
existence, have thereby reduced a fel- 
low-creature to an equal degree of want, 
then indeed the argnment would be to 
the purpose. Hardly three-eighths of 
the surface of the globe is land ; and 
‘the earth is so far from being yet cul- 
tivated, that it may be safely affirmed, 
that one-half of it has not yet been 
touched, and that the other half is very 
imperfectly cultivated.” The increased 
produce of the soil that might also be 
effected by improved management is 
incalculable ; which consideration is 
strongly corroborated by the recent re- 
port of the Society lately formed in 
London for the encouragement of in- 
dustry and the reduction of the poor- 
rates, ‘Therein a gentleman has nar- 
rated the practical experience of a 
cultivator in the neighbourhood of 
Gateshead, who, in substituting the 
spade for the plough and dibbling, found 
the least ratio of productive. increase 
four-fold ; to say nothing in the saving 
of seed, which, I have been credibly 
informed from another experienced 
quarter, would be nearly half.* And, 
in case of need, have we not, in addition 
to the unoccupied and half-cultivated 
land, an inexhaustible fund in store for 
us, in the mighty waters? The capa- 
bility of multiplying, in the cod-fish 
alone, if carried to the acme, would 
afford sustenance to nations of the 
human species. Comparatively, that is 
in relation to itself as a whole, a speck 
of occan is competent to furnish subsist- 
ence to the inhabitants of earth. 

For my own part, so fully am FT con- 
vineed of the futility of the anti-social 
scheme altogether, that, if a single indi- 
vidual derived the slightest satisfaction 
from the contemplation of it, although I 
could not envy him his feelings, I should 
be fain loth to deprive him of it,— 
unless upon one account, viz. its bane- 
ful practical tendency. For, what 
else can it lead to, but to set man 
against his fellow-man, and also man 
against his Maker. Believing if, every 
man is my foe,—and of necessity T mast 
be the foe of every man. Either I or 


mine must eventually fall short, if you 
or 





—* This svstem would have the addi- 
tional advantage of giving employment to 
fumbers who now want; and, from its 
produactiveness, could afford, and naturally 
would lead to, a higher average of agricul- 
tural wages,—a desideratum of the first 
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or your's do not. Nor can we help 
ourselves; all the ground is pre-occupied; 
and it is in vain to look upwards for 
relief; since, in the Chancery above, a 
decree has already passed, in conformity 
with which, both of us have been in- 
troduced into a_ state of existence, 
where the first comers alone could be 
well served. 

The anti-social hypothesis, is a sort of 
test by which to judge of the varivus 
governments of the earth; for, in pro- 
portion as it is esteemed and cherished 
by them, may we be assured of their 
want of humanity and of liberal prin- 
ciples: since it is the only specious 
apology for tyranny, oppression, and 
hard-heartedness, that has ever been 
attempted from the beginning of the 
world. Nor is this the worst of it,—it 
destroys confidence altogether. 

If. the father of a family were to 
introduce his children into life, in cir- 
cumstances under which, in despite of 
themselves, the eventual destiny of part 
at least must be starvation, and ad- 
ministered through the previously en- 
ticing channels of vice and misery, 
would they not with one voice exclaim, 
Better, far better, never to have been 
at all! Such, in a word, is the God of 
the anti-socialists, to whom neither love, 
regard, nor reverence, nor hope, nor 
confidence of any kind, can possibly 
attach:—but sheer hate alone. The 
practical inference is sufficiently obvious, 
—without confidence in our Creator, 
neither can we have confidence in one 
another, nor in ourselves. 

But, thanks to God! the whole is 
an illusion! a mere phantom of the 
imagination!—And all is right! 

Hackney. S. SPURRELL. 

i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, - 
ou... in your Magazine 

for March, an enquiry made by 
one of your correspondents after a re- 
medy for the removal of warts, I would 
propose to him the’ use of the herb 
cheledonium majus, or celadine.* Of 
its efficacy I am well assured, from the 
success which has attended the appli- 
cation of it to such fleshy excrescences 
in the case of my own family, and from 
its having proved an infallible remedy 
to all those to whom T have recom- 

* ‘The herb celadine is well known, is 
described in all botanical treatises, and is 


generally found growing in and near the 
hedges, ‘ 





Remedy for Warts. 
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mended it. I can venture to a 
(with due deference to your t 
correspondents;) that it is m 
in its nature and its applica 
doubt not will prove more eflicacioys 
(without having recourse either to caustic 
or cutting,) than what has beep already 
proposed, So dangerously situate 
were these warts (being near the exe 
in some of my own family, : + 

y Own family, and to such 
a size had they grown, that, after medical 
advice, and the application of every 
thing that was recommended, proving 
ineffectual, I despaired of their ever 
being removed, and feared lest a priva- 
tion of sight would ensue; when, kuov- 
ing the many virtues of the celadine. | 
determined to try it; and happily, ia 
the course of a short time, these fleshy 
pustules were wholly eradicated. The 
method in which it is to be applied, is, 
by cutting the stem of that herb, ani 
rubbing the warts as frequently as pos- 
sible with the liquid matter issuing fiom 
the stem. Ina short time they will be. 
come dead, and fall off in scales, until 
they entirely disappear. 

In the frequent instances in which I 
have recommended it, it has proved 
effectual, and nothing of an excresceat 
nature has since appeared. Should you 
desire further information on the sub- 
ject, I shali feel the greatest pleasure in 
communicating it to you, frem the as- 
surance I have of its efficacy, which 
makes me desirous of proposing it to 


flirm, 
Wo former 
ore simple 
tion ; and 


your enquiring correspondent. X. 2. 
ie — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T is remarkable that, in proportion 
as our mass of information respect- 
ing the interior of Africa increases, the 
truth of Mr. James Grey Jacksous 
account of that country, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Account of Marocco, 
receives additional confirmation. Some 
literary sceptics have been so far preju- 
diced against this author’s report, as (0 
doubt its veracity altogether ; but let us 
see how far the interesting report of 
Lieut.-col. Fitzclarence, in his Journal 
of a Route across India through Egypt 
to England, corroborates Mr. Jacksons 
description of Timbuctoo, published so 
long since as 1809. 

ii is to be lamented, that Mr. Jack- 
son’s African orthography 's not a 
gether adopted; for, with the 7? : 
and practical knowledge which “ 
evidently possesses of the a 
Arabic janguage, it cannot, I pres “ 
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be doubted by the learned and impar- 
‘ial, that his orthography is correct; 


a, jadging from what has already 
and, Jaaging ; dic 
transpired, I do not hesitate to predict 
that his African orthography, from au 
evidence of its accuracy, will, in a few- 
sears, be adopted throughout ; although 
‘he learned world have been ten years 
in correcting ‘Tombuctoo into ‘Tim- 
huctoo; the latter being Mr. Jackson’s 
orthography, in his Account of Ma- 
rocco, Timbuctoo, &c. published in 
809. 
: The late work, Mr. Bowdich’s Mis- 
son to Ashantee, has been the first to 
corroborate this author in this respect ; 
and Lieut.-col. Fitzclarence has also 
confirmed it, with this additional obser- 
vation in his Journal, &c. page 493: 
“Upon enquiry about Zombuctoo, the 
Hage laughed at our pronunciation ; 
the name ofthe city being Timbucteo,” 
The next improvement in African 
geographical orthography, will probably 
be the conversion of Fez into Fas ; for, 
there is absolutely no more reason for 
calling it Fez than there has been for 
calling Timbuctoo ‘Tombuctoo; this 
word being spelt in Arabia with the 
letters Fa, alif, and sin, which cannot 
be converted into any other orthography 
lut Fas. The same argument would 
lold with various other words spelt 
correctly by this author; an accurate 
elncidation of which might encroach too 
much upon your valuable pages. I 
‘all therefore briefly state that, in 
page 486 of Col. Fitzclarence’s Journal, 
thename of the Moorish gentleman to 
Whose care the sons of the emperor of 
Maroeco, Muley Soliman, were con- 
lided, is stated to be Elhadje Taleb 
ben Jelow. This is incorrect: there 
is no such name in the Arabic lan- 
page as Jelow. It is a barbarism. 
Ben Jelow, signifies ben Jelule; and the 
Proper name is El Hage Taleb ben Jelule. 
Page 494, Behur Soldan, isevidently 
— barbarism, or corruption of the 
ae Words Bahar Soudan: vide 
wag : aan bn Marocco, Pg 
. » XC. pare i 
Cadell and Davies 09, published by 
cae been observed by an intelligent 
ais Writer, that “Ze plupart des 
— leur foi par leur con- 
choses,” acquise croyent a fort peu de 
teh on irmantion of this opinion, many 
atin oe at the time of the pub- 
ackson’s account of Ma- 


iveco, Timbuctoo, &ec. doubted the 
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existence of the Heirie, as described by 
him; but, in proportion as our know- 
ledge of Africa improves, the truth of 
these wonders is confirmed; and we 
should not be surprised to hear, before 
this century shall terminate, that an 
Englishman has travelled from Fas to 
Timbuctoo on a Heirie, accompanied by 
an accredited agent of the emperor of 
Marocco, in ten or fifteen days ! 

It appears by this ingenious traveller’s 
“ Journal ofa Route,” &c. page 493, that 
all religions are tolerated at '‘Timbuctoo. 
This is a confirmation of what is reported 
by Jackson, in the Appendix annexed 
to his account of Marocco, page 300. 

The fish in the river Neel El Abeede, 
or Neel of Sudan, is described by Col. 
Fitzclarence as resembling salmon. 
This is a corroboration of Jackson, who 
says, “The shebbel abound in the Neel 
Sudan, and the shebbel is the African 
salmon.—(See Appendix to Jackson's 
Marocco, &c. page 306.) 

Colonel Fitzclarence, page 494, says, 
“The Nile at Kabra is a quarter of 
a mile wide.” Jackson says, “ It is as 
wide as the Thames at London.”—(See 
Appendix to Jackson’s Marocco, &c. 
page 305.) 

The 496th page of the coloncl’s nar- 
rative, gives an account of the rate of 
travelling through the desert, which, 
allowing for an arbitrary difference in 
the resting days, corroborates Jackson's 
account, (page 286.) 

Page 497.—El Hazo Paleb ben 
Jelule’s report to the colonel of an ac- 
count of the white men, (undoubtedly 
Mr. Park and another,) who were at 
'Timbuctoo in 1806, is a remarkable con- 
firmation of the account brought by Mr. 
Jackson from Mogadore, in January 
1807, and reported by him to the Marquis 
of-Hastings, to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
to Sir Charles Morgan, which is inserted 
in the Morning Post about the middle 
of August, 1814. Vasco DE GAMA, 

Eton; May 7, 1819. 

-_— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES Of MEN and MANNERS at 
WISBY, in the ISLAND of GOTHLAND. 

NHIS island, once so famous in 

history, is about ninety miles 
English in length, and remarkably fer- 
tile. ‘She inhabitants are about 20,000 
in number. 

The want of a good harbour on the 
east side of the island, has long been a 
subject of regret to mariners. In the 
year 1607, the king of Sweden consulted 
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Major Nordval, who constructed the 
immense works at Trollhattan, about 
forming an harbour, for which his ma- 
jesty hoped John Bull would find the 
cash. The best port is Slitehamn, in 
front of which lies a small island; under 
shelter of this island large vessels may 
ride in safety, as might ships of the line 
at Ronnaholmen, on the east side of 
Gothland. 

Between Capelshamn, on the west 
side of Gothland, and Slitehamn on the 
east, is a natural hollow, rather swampy, 
wherein the farmers, a few years since, 
ploughed-up a ship’s anchor; and they 
also found massive rings inserted in the 
rocks, to which ships’-cables are believed 
to have been made fast, when the sea 
flowed over this hollow. 

The inhabitants are an amphibious 
race, half farmers, half fishermen; they 
catch great abundance of stroming, a 
fish smaller and less fat than herrings, 
but which are greatly esteemed. ‘The 
poor do not work particularly hard, and 
they appear to live well. The soil 
belongs chiefly to the cultivators: there 
are not very many who are mere Ja- 
bourers. There are very few gentlemen’s 
seats, and not one titled nobleman in 
the island. ‘There are-a few wealthy 
merchants still living at Wisby, but they 
are Chiefly agents for the shipwreck or 
diving-company, or the members of 
Llioyd’s cofiee-house. Lands are held 
as in Sweden, by payment of rent in 
kind, by personal service, and the use 
of the tenant’s barns, carts, and the 
labour of his family. ‘Torparers, or 
labouring farmers, are allowed a given 
quantity of land and live stock; the 
owner finds seeds, for which the tenant 
yields three or four days’ work in the 
year. 

The principal merchants were Messrs. 
Dubb and Hoog; next, Dalver and 
Swan: a Mr. Douglas had most of the 
commissions for British shipping. 

Of the famous city of Wisby there 
are considerable remains: of these, 
thirty-three or thirty-four watch-towers 
on the walls form the principal objects. 
The city-wall was about thirty-six feet 
high; it is partly fallen, aud the circum- 
ference about an English mile and half; 
but the streets are very narrow, and the 
houses built very high. The streets are 
pitched, and the kennels run down the 
middle: here are neither lamps nor foot- 
pavement. ‘The tales related on the 
spot of its past grandeur are innumer- 
able, and mostly ineredible; but this 
scems Certain, that cach street of the 


oi [July 1, 
principal part of the city was filled | 
persons of gne profession, The Ny 
tend, that in the days of its nen a 
none but lawyers, merchants aver a 
goldsmiths, were allowed to dwell i 
the city; and of the latter they prete 
that there have been ten thousand livine 
hereatthesame time. Each nation whic; 
traded here, had ‘its church in the city, 
Phe mechanics lived in the suburbs, 
Which were much larger, 2 
There are yet a few immense oi 
houses remaining, built mostly of brick 
five stories high, having ent-stone win, 
dow-frames, as in England: the ware. 
houses were in the upper stories, and 
there yet remain the marks where cranes 
were affixed. The gable-ends of the 
houses all face the water. The town 
was built on the side of the rocks. Each 
house that stood near the water hada ca- 
nal that came upto its entrance, but these 
canalsare now filled up. Fifteen hundred 
sail of shipping are said to bave lain here 
atone time. Amidst the present poverty 
of the place, nothing scems to delight 
the Wisby-born people like talking of 
the ancient splendor of their native city; 
and all they can shew you, is the place 
where those riches were once to be seen. 
Traditionary tales signify that. silver 
and gold were applicd to the commonest 
purposes, and that women used flyers 
of gold to their spinning-wheels ; that 
their very swine were provided with 
silver troughs: whether these lordly pigs 
used silver spoons, is undecided, ‘They 
very gravely aflirm, that a carbuncle 
was placed at the top of the light-house 
1o serve as a beacon, and that such was 
its extreme radiance, that a tailor, who 
lived ata distance, needed no other light 
even in the darkest nights! In relating 
its decline and fall, they seem to feel 
more sorrow than the Jews speaking ol 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and, by 
the account given by these credulous 
souls, Solomon’s temple was a paltry 
place, if compared with Wisby. As 
they cannot doubt but their city fel 
into the hands of its enemies, and ‘ed 
miseral:ly plundered, they are — 
by recollecting how the vengeance | 
God overtook their conquerors, and 4 
two ships laden with gold and jewels 
were wrecked off Earl’s Island, when 
every soul perished, and amongst them 
the Lubeck admiral, whose corpse nr 
interred in the church at Wisby- hare 
curious copper figure of four s 
entwined together, which ee 
the Exchange at Wisby, was transierres 


$l- 
to Copenhagen, and placed a sag 








1819.) 


edifice. pee 
the grandeur of Wisby, there is 


: Amongst other relics 
mat 
te permanent gallows a 
irmed of three pillars p aced in a 
pignguiar position; @ beam serving as 
ihe gallows passes from pillar to pillar: 
below is a well, into which the bodies 
of the unbappy sufferers were either 
irown or suflered to fall piecemeal ; 
ore probably the former. a 
Captain N , of North Shields, 
so had suffered shipwreck off Goth- 
jud, and resided at Wisby much longer 
an he wished, Was a very active 
warcher after antiquities; and, being 
particularly fond of getting at the bot- 
jm of every thing mysterious, he re- 
wived upon examining this well. Being 
young and strong, he made considerable 
progress, and hove out several tons’ 
weight of stones, that appeared to have 
been thrown in upon the bodies of the 
nalefactors executed on the gallows 
above. ‘The common people of Wisby 
thought the man was mad ; but tlic more 
cumuing concluded he had gained, by 
wine supernatural means, intelligence 
uf hidden treasures having been buried 
tere when Wisby was pillaged, and 
they watched him very narrowly ; but, 
when they saw him handling the bones 
of the dead, taking up the skulls, and 
deliberately drawing the fore-teeth that 
were sound from the fleshless gums, they 
shrank away in disgust, and set the man 
down as insane; and it must be con- 
lesed It was a very novel kind of 
auusement. ‘Fhe collector acquired 
vhandful of fine white front-teeth, some 
vi Which have long, ere this, perchance, 
nd their way into the mouths of 
jerons, who would shudder with horror 
they knew that those substitutes had 
belonged to a murderer who died on 
the gallows: for no other offence were the 
bodies buried in the well at its foot. 
Pieces of curious old plate, jewels, 
and trinkets, have been discovered in 
ie ruins of ancient edifices, but not 
wequently, ‘There are dispersed amongst 
“e farmers many curious and costly 
tbony cabinets of very ancient date, 
iid very nicely- wrought escrutoires and 
‘lests of drawers. One of these was 
mei . Greek inscription, to have 
itesnts at Constantimople in the 
" theTurke oy prior to its capture 
- ‘thar r a the front is represcnted 
"taeneing : the labours and death of 
work, the om is composed of Mosaic 
rite hat very vivid, and the 
Silver dru " y designed and executed, 
ing-Cups and spouns, of very 
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rude workmanship, are often met with; 
and, on the whole, there is more ap- 
pearance of wealth and comfort amongst 
the islanders than in the provinces of 
Sweden. ‘The houses are built as in 
Sweden, and they use the same hearths 
and spydlde, or iron plates, by which 
the flues of the chimneys ave closed, and 
the heat confined. The people in 
general appear healthy, and live to a 
good old age, 

‘The cows and oxen, as well as sheep, 
are small, but remarkably fine-flavoured, 
The wool is short, but not very coarse. 
The dress of the inhabitants is very simi- 
lar to the province of Calmara. ‘The la- 
bourers work from day-light till evening, 
in winter, for about nine-pence; and 
receive a plot, or rather more than a 
shilling, in summer. The inhabitants 
do not use the bath so frequently as in 
Vinland. The roads are uncommonly 
good, being kept in repair by the same op- 
pressive systein asin Sweden, viz. by the 
forced labour of the cultivators of the 
adjoining land; and the post-houses are 
inferior to most parts of Sweden. At 
Wisby, and all over the island, there is 
abundance of excellent water. ‘l'ravellers 
renerally sleepat the houses of the clergy, 
who keep a room for their reception, and 
frequently treat them with hospitality. 
There is not any thing resembling a 
good inn at Wisby: private lodgings 
were tolerably reasonable. Board and 
lodging in a decent house, might be 
obtained fer about sixteen rix-dollars, 
or four pounds sterling, per month. ‘The 
clergy appear to live in plenty. 

There is a tobacco manufactory at 
Wisby. Mr. Dubb set up a woollen 
manutactory, but it did not answer, and 
he ceased continuing it. The island 
yiclds plenty of limestone, which they 
burn and export to Prussia, Holstein, 
&e. There are sonie grind-stones made 
here, but they are of a very ordinary 
quality, and soon wear out: they are sold 
for little, but their quality is such, they 
are dear at any price. ‘The farmers 
carry on agricultural operations in a very 
slovenly manner; they do not half 
plough the land, and make large 
trenches between the lands. ‘The island 
is well wooded: there are extensive 
woods of pine and fir, and some very 
large oak trees, many of them decayed 
at the heart. ‘The late king had many 
trees marked to be cut down for the 
navy. Exceptat Wisby, there are few 
if any destitute poor. Mr. Dubb made 
soup on Count Rumford’s plan, and dis- 
tributed it to the most necessitous ; a 
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his example was followed by each of the 
principal merchants, who distributed it 
in rotation. ‘These merchants live in 
high style, and give very good dinners 
and gay fetes, particularly during winter. 
‘Their favorite game at cards ts boston; 
next, whist: they sometimes play pretty 
high, but not so as to ruin cach other. 
Women of education preserve their 
character: the lower order are less re- 
markable for propriety of conduct. 

The general appearance of the island 
is very inviting. Many spots are par- 
ticularly beautiful. To almost every 
farm-house there is an orchard and gar- 
den; in this respect it bears some re- 
semblance to Jersey. The farmers distil 
brandy for their own use; and they ex- 
port apples to Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
and Norkoping: they also export salted 
mutton and beef. ‘Taxes are paid as in 
Sweden, and the clergy supported in the 
same way. Much of the business at 
Gothland arises from shipwreck; and 
no intelligence is more welcome at 
Wisby than of arieh merchant-ship being 
aground wpon the coast. ‘The regulation 
of the diving-company prevents em- 
bezzlement. ‘The infernal practices 
once so common upon our own ecoasts, 
are said to have obtained in this island, 
and for the same object, viz. to lead 
ships astray by false lights, and then 
plundering the cargoes. The island 
of Gothland has been repeatedly 
taken by the Russians; the last time 
happened in the spring of 1808, by which 
visitation the inhabitants suffered se- 
verely, although a pretty good discipline 
was maintained. It was to this island 
the unhappy fanatic Baron Ankerstrom 
was sent into honorable exile, with the 
nominal title of governor, by Gustavus 
the Third, when he went to war with 
Russia. ‘The enemy landed in force, 
and there was neither adequate power to 
resist him, nor fortress to which he could 
retire. He therefore capitulated; and, 
to preserve the lives and property of the 
inhabitants from being sacrificed by an 
unavailing resistance, agreeably to the 
treaty of surrender, he enjoined them 
not to oppose the enemy, who were 
bound, in that case, not to molest 
them in their persons or property. 
What passed in the heart of this man, no 
one can ascertain; but he was accused 
of, and tried before a military tribunal 
for, treason, and condemned to twenty 
years’ confinement in a fortress to be 
named by the king. Against this sen- 
tence he protested in the most energetic 
mianuer,. denying its justice, aud 





arraigning his judges, Bia 
doned Aubabiees: snd tt 
dinary man expressed his feelings m a“ 
vehemently against the pardon tha ms 
condemnation. _— 
After the dreadful death in}; 
this unfortunate gentleman, ‘ae 
agreeably to command, retired to this 
piace, taking the name of ——., Th. 
horror inspired by the fate of her a 
band, and perhaps the dread of beine 
suspected of approving the assassinatio, 
of Gustavus III. was the cause of her 
being shunned; and she lived ina Mans 
ner secluded from the little cultivated 
society this remote island afforded, 
A Mr. » an apothecary by pro. 
fession, being charmed by her propriety 
of conduct, and pitying her forlorn stat: 
paid his addresses, and married her; by 
which act he drew the same sentence 
upon himself, and he suffered sery 
heavily in his professional income, ~ 
As the sons of Ankerstrom grew up 
fo man’s estate, they found in the minds 
of the inhabitants of Gothland the 
strongest aversion to the late king 
Gustavus IV.; and the elder is said to 
have sworn he would avenge his father's 
wrongs upon his supposed son and 
successor. At the present moment, 
perhaps, the fate of Ankerstrom’s chil- 
dren is not more unhappy than tat 
of the pseudo son of Gustavus ITI. 


— 


To the Editor of the Montily Magazine. 
SIR, 


T seems unaccountable, what coull 
ever have been the inducement to 
adopt the punishment of transportation 
in preference to penitentiaries at home. 
Surely, a punishment that is before the 
eyes of the multitude, is more likely to 
have the desired effect than anything 
at a distance, the idea of which must 
be vague and indistinct. ‘The strict dis 
cipline in penitentiaries must be ver} 
superior to that which can be preserved 
in a numerous colony,* where the opp" 
tunities and temptations to licentious 
ness and vice are so numerous, @ "0 
render reformation almost — 
‘Transportation acts very unequally: ; 
those who have families, and not atter) 
destitute, it is dreaded as much as death 
itself; while the youthful offender (igno- 
rant of the horrors of the voyage # 
actual state of the convicts at the a“ 


—— ae 
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. * See Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 1 


where the cruelties inflicted are we : 
and the difficulty of returning home *™ 
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‘to steal or starve. 
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ion,) sometimes considers 
ossibly for the better,— 
destitution to a mainte- 


of their destinat 
itgs a change P 
jum a state of 


ance. se 
It is shocking to humanity, that such 


s punishment should be — for 
trifling offences, for petty thefts to ap- 
ase hunger, &c. and the unfortunate 
creature treated like an Indian who 
ses his caste, as utterly vile, infamous, 
aod dangerous to society. Were half 
ihe enormous sum annually expended 
on Botany Bay to be appropriated for 
viding for and employing the desti- 
ite (particularly persons discharged 
out of prisons friendless and pennyless,) 
nine-tenths of the robberies, &c. now so 
frequent, would be prevented, and thou- 
sands saved from destruction. Many 
youths Who are transported, never had 
any other alternative in their power but 
! If the national cha- 
neter is degenerated, it is entirely 
owing to national distress: hunger is 
the real demoraliser ; and, while starva- 
tion and want of employment continue, 
crimes will abound, in spite of bible- 
scieties and new churches. A. C. 
fe 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

MICUS Venitatis, who addressed 
£& you in October last, p. 213, on the 
uistepreseutations of Oldfield, (which 
ae also again noticed in your last, p. 
49,) must have taken his numbers 
fom an old edition, probably that of 
19. In the last edition (1816,) the 
population of Dover is stated to be, not 
“2017, but 13,418; and the freemen of 
liythe, not 40, but 126, INDEX. 


——_ip— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, — 
HE readiness with which you are 
accustomed to give insertion to 

(Nenes of either general or particular 

litctest, encourages me to request the 

‘your of you to publish the following : 

tes one ere any plants which, whe- 

a a the odour emitted by them, or 

uiees Property, are so disgusting or 

te sate —— cattle, horses, or sheep, 
of their nt their approach to the place 
their lg toe If there be, what are 
cured, it hes bk «4 seeds to be pro- 
the plants is the best way of raising 
ire _ the willow and poplar, or any 
hen ennt of those genera, ever raised 

‘eed in this country: how may the 


See 


by © procured, and at what season 
ley ripen ? 


uy of your intelligent readers can 


give me the desired information on these 
points, they will oblige me by being as 
particular as possible in their reply to 


the first question. AGRICOLA, 
a 
1 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


HE poor-rates having lately been a 

Subject of deep and interesting 
enquiry, may I be permitted to hint at 
the expediency of an agreement among 
the different religious sects to maintain 
their own poor respectively; a plan 
certainly agreeable to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and very conducive to 
draw closer the fies of religious fellow- 
ship, and also fruitful of many ad- 
vantages; and, among others, that it 
would be a volantary contribution, ac- 
cording to the means of individuals, 
which is far from being the ease at 
present, when recourse is had to the 
rental without regard to the ability 
of the party; and it too often hap- 
pens, that a person in middling or even 
straightened circumstances, is paying 
a much greater sum than his more upu- 
lent neighbour. 

I am aware that a proposition of this 
kind is novel; but that it is not imprac- 
ticable, we have the example of the 
Society of Friends to shew,—a Society 
that has uniformly maintained their own 
poor from its first appearance in 1648.* 

We may also refer to the church of 
Scotland, where recourse has seldom 
been had to a compulsory assessment,— 
preferring the apostolic rule of making 
collection for the poor on the first+ day 
of the week: a practice which appears 
to have been in rise from the earliest 
period of the Scotch ecclesiastical csta- 
blishment. 

“It is presumed that the adaptation of 
this principle may be extended to as 
many as can claim membership with 
any religious community; those who 
cannot (and it is to be feared their num- 
ber is not small,) would of necessity 
become the objects of parish relief, and 
alone claim the humane provisions of 


the British legislature. B. 
, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
HE author of “ Sketches written 


after an Excursion to Paris in the 
Autumn of 1818,” expresses his surprise 
that 

~* Vide Portraiture of Quakertsm, by T. 


Clarkson, M.A. ee 
t Vide Report of the Select Committee 


on the Poor Laws. 
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ihat the system of establishing banks 
of deposit in the provincial towns of 
France should not yet bave been 
adopted, and attributes to the total 
absence of these highly convenient and 
useful establishments, the heavy and 
unsupported progress of trade, and the 
check given to spirited enterprise in 
that country, contrasting its financial 
and commercial state with that of Eng- 
land; where a concentration of capital 
in every trading or manufacturing town, 
affords facilities to the speculator and 
projector, to the man of genius and 
talent, as well as to the skilful me- 
chanic, they could with less certainty 
hope to find elsewhere. The author 
reasons with great force and perspi- 
euity. His arguments at first sight 
seem altogether incontrovertible. But, 
on a more minute examination, it will 
be seen that they are, in some degree, 
untenable. 

In England, owing to the high value 
of land, the purchaser of it seldom de- 
rives more than 4% per cent. per annum 
from the capital invested therein, which 
is rather more than: the stockliolder 
receives from that placed in the public 
funds. In France, on the contrary, 
land being cheap and very productive, 
the rich capitalist who buys an estate, 
knows it will yield bim an annual in- 
terest of from 15 to 20 per cent.; and if 
there be a plentiful season, even 50 and 
upwards; therefore he cannot be sup- 
posed to feel any inclination to employ 
his money either in discounting bills, 
or lending it out at an interest of 5 
or 6 per cent. Moreover, if he should 
live in Paris, and have a wish to make 
a very profitable use of his superfluous 
wealth, he is net long m meeting with 
a favorable opportunity; either some 
needy holder of rents offers him a part 
of them at a fixed price, at which he 
engages to redeem it after the expi- 
ration of the term for which he required 
a loan from the monied man,—and, as 
these transactions are always managed 
so that, whatever price the rents may 
eventually be at in the market, the 
lender can never be a loser of the in- 
terest agreed upon, he frequently has 
been known to gain from 10 to 20 per 
cent. on the sime,—or the capitalist 
makes acquisition of a superb “ hotel,” 
(for this is the name which is given by 
the French to every mansion belonging 
to the great,) five or six stories hich, 
and lets each out to families of respec- 
tability, to ambassadors or other dis- 
tinguished foreigners, and clears not 


Obstacles to the Establishment of Banks in France, 


[July 1, 


20 per cent, 
How they 


less than 15 and sometimes 
by his property every year, 
is it to be expected, that While sue! 
profits are within the grasp of the ory 
independently of commerce, they sho . 
be brought to associate tee tha a 
of erecting banks of deposit ; nee 
trade and manufactures, or give roma 
ragement to them. And,as the ciren 
lating medium in France is of the me. 
tallic kind only, and not of that flimsy 
nature so current in this country, where 
the enormous increase of this represep. 
tative of gold Creates a fictitious wealt) 
and sustains the tottering credit of the 
nation, it is less liable to be destroyed 
by accident, or carried away by the 
wind; the French deem it by no means 
hazardous to keep a few hundred franes 
in their houses, and would, perhaps, 
not like to take them toa bank of de. 
posit, in order to be afterwards at the 
trouble of going there as often as they 
might have occasion for ten or twenty 
franes; besides, burglaries with thei 
being not so common as with us, no 
danger is apprehended on that score, 
Hence it would-be difficult to per- 
suade our gay and sans-souci neighbours 
to form general depositories, however 
desirable and useful, as exemplified ia 
this country. ‘They would, I am con. 
fident, never deviate from their usual 
practice in this respect; as every indi- 
vidual consults his own interest, and 
seems to care very little for that of the 
community. The great internal te- 
sources of a country like France admit 
of a considerable reduction of the taxes 
and imposts, and the inhabitants are 
thus enabled to enjoy the truits of their 
labour and industry in peace and 
comfort. Channels for disposing ol 
their superfluities are not wauting © 
them; and in the richness of their sel, 
and the ingenuity of their mechanits, 
they find the surest means of enlivents 
and enlarging their commerce, without 
any further incitements to speculation. 
I must beg Iecave to differ in opinen 
with the author of the Sketches ™ 
question, as to the uiter ignorance r 
which he believes the nations of Europe 
to be, concerning the financial miracle 
wrought in England by the oy 
banks of deposit. I can assure om 
that the intelligent and trading PA" 
of the continent fully undersiand ms 
springs that give motion and energ) 3 
our enterprizes,—credit for Ont © 
an immense paper-fabrication the 
other. ‘hey have at length cain: 
juster ideas of the riches of — and 
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{ are sensible that, with such an Zo the Editor of the Month ly Megasiee. 
sanent debt as our’s, a nation cannot + SIR, 


be properly called rich, — 
contaia some men ol arge 
sown fortunes. They are not unac- 
> ainted with the misery that reigns 
anoug the labouring classes of the 
eople; and they foresee the wear ap- 
ach of arevolution, and the downfall 
of that tremendous paper-structure, 
which threatens to overwhelm the 
moaied interest, hitherto upheld by our 
ualing system. Such then being the 
actual notions prevalent among the well- 
iyformed in foreign countries, 1 is not 
yery probable they should subscribe to 
the solution of the problem ‘‘ relative to 
the true case of the financial and com- 
gercial superiority of Great Britain over 
France, and other nations;” as this 
boasted superiority has, in fact, dle- 
ceased, is decreasing, and must ulti- 
wally Cease. J. B. D. 
~~ -- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
} ANY very much admired and 
af celebrated songs there are, I be- 
lieve, the names of the composers of 
whieh are not known; for instanee, 
that beautiful ballad, “ Auld Robin 
Gray.” A correspondent, in the Monthly 
Magazine, May 1, 1805, mentions, that 
kis “generally allowed to be an effusion 
of the elegant pen of Lady Anne 
Linsay.” {£ have beard, that it was a 
production of that lady and her sis’er, 
Laly Margaret Pordyee; bat whether 
It was the words only, or the music, or 
both, which were meant, Ido not know. 
Ihave lately been informed, that the 
music Was undoubtedly composed by a 
clergyman, who is now resident a few 
miles from Bristol, and -that -he—has 
published this tune, together with some 
“lier Compositions of his. ‘There is a 
copy of the words to quite a different 
lune, (which, [ imagine, is truly Scotch,) 
puted in a collection of Scotch songs, 
— 179%, misprinted in the first 
‘481714; and alterwards, the well- 
as air is given. To the different 
€ ls prefixed, “'Tune—The Bride- 
groom greets,” 
out esteem it a favor to have an- 
Sto the following questions, in order 
clear up doubts: 


1. V the music of the cele- 


Ss ho wrote 
rated « Auld Rohin Gray?” 


2. Who Wrote the words? 
da The B — the words, with the music, 
wih? ridezroum greets,” to be met 
An Enquirer, 
Moxtury Mas. No, 327. 





OTHING can exhibit a greater 

want of accurate discrimination, 
oramore unhappy disregard of public 
fecling, than the conduct of. the Legis- 
lature in neglecting to establish the very 
simple regulations which reason and 
expericuce call for in regard to insolvent 
debtors. 

Never were there more signal tri- 
umphs of passion, prejudice, and self- 
interest, than in the proceedings of cer- 
tain committees and meetings on this 
subject; nor were any enactments ever 
proposed, which were more contradic- 
tory, useless, or cruel, than those which, 
even at this time, are in the contempla- 
tion of the legislature. 

And that our law-makers are crpable 
of displaying the climax of error, has 
heen proved by their past enactments 
on this subject. They plead guilty of 
their own incompetency, by the neces- 
sity which they admit, from session to 
session, for the adoption of new regula- 
tiens and new systems. 

The trath is, that the interference of 
the Law between creditors and insolvent 
debtors, takes place at the wrong time. 
It sanctions the mischief, aggravates it, 
and then tenders relicf: it infliets the 
wound, and then attempts to administer 
a cure: it causes alfthe diseases which 
belong toe the system, and then evinces 
an anxicty to discover cflective remedies! 
When the lawyers and his creditors have 
utterly ruined a man; wken he is in 
gaol; and when all his property has been 
wasted; then, and not till then, the 
legislature tenders its relicf. But the 
victim has been destroyed ; and it might 
as well be attempted to raise the dead 
to life, as to attempt, at that period, to 
render any service to an unfortunate 
debtor, or procure any restitution to his 
injured creditors. Yet our legislators 
wonder that the dividends on issolveuty’ 
estates do not execed a penny in the 

ound! And they cannot perceive that 
men do not go to gaol till they are with- 
out either property or friends! 

If it be not waste of words fo argue 
with such logicians, T would tell them, 
that all good laws are liberal laws; and 
that all i//ibera! laws, are cither defeated 
by the liberal feelings of sosicty, or 
aggravate the mischiefs which they 
foolishly profess to cnre. 

At the present time, the law alone is 
the radical cause of all the miseries of 
debtors, and of nearly all the losses of 
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514 Proposed Debtor and Creiitor’s Law. 


Place debtors on a liberal footing, 

and enable a man, who finds his affairs 
going wrong, to mect his creditors with 
a prospect of relicf, and with a probai.le 
chance of getting through his difficulties; 
and then (instead of putting off the evil 
day, and fighting with his creditors inch 
by inch till all his property is wasted, 
till he is in gaol, utterly rnined, and his 
prospects blasted,) he will, on suffering 
any heavy loss, or on mecting with any 
disappointment which diminishes — his 
power of payment, convenc his creditors, 
fay before them the state of his affairs, 
ask for time, give security, assign his 
effects in trust, or enter into some com- 
promise, which may lead to the payment 
of his creditors either in full, or in con- 
siderable part; while, at the same time, 
he is thereby enabled to maintsin his 
own respectability in socicty. } 
— On the other hand, let the law remain 
as it does, that is, let it be in the power 
of any two or three avaricious, or mali- 
cious, or indecisive, creditors, to refuse, 
or hesitate to be party to, any proposed 
arrangement which satisfies all the other 
creditors; and let it remain in the power 
of this minority, to insist on making their 
own terms (a concession which = the 
other creditors cannot, and will not, 
grant); and then, no man will expose his 
distresses, anticipate a sentence of death 
on himself, or take misfortune by the 
forelock, but will defer the evil hour by 
every means in his power, and will seek 
to avert his pending ruin by all those 
means which do but render it more 
certain, and at the same time involve 
in one common ruin many of bis con- 
fiding creslitors. 

The law may as insolently as foolishly 
propose relief when relict is usctess ; 
that is, when the man is in gaol, and 
after he has been there a certain time ; 
but it would be diflicult, in the history 
of legislation, to produce an instance of 
more deliberate cruelty, absurdity, and 
folly. 

I propose, therefore, in the name of 
common sense, truth, and justice, that 
a law shall be passcd in terms and effect 
like the following : 

“Whereas many statutes have been 
passed which have attempted to relieve 
wsolvent debtors when in confinement, 
and it has been found by experience that no 
debtor is confined till ali, or the greater 
part of his property, has been wasted, so 
that in some thousand cases the creditors 
have not received one penny in the pound; 
tt 1s hereby enacted, for tie purpose of 
encouraging embarrassed, or -insolvent 
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. . é "i 
their creditors while ‘iin ~ “ 
¢ Tey 


persons, to make known 


left, that it shall be competent for thre; 
fifths in mumber and amount oe 
Jide creditor 8, to agree to such — 
compromise, or arrangement, as mp he 
Sormally submitted to them, and as ie 
shall consider to be for the benefit of tle 
debtor and creditors ; and that the yp. 
gister of such agreement, signed by such 
creditors, and certified by an attorney at. 
law, an the insolvent debtors’ const at 
Westminster, Shall be a sufficient answer 
wn law to all suits which have been or may 
be commenced against the debtor for any 
debts or liabilities incurred previous (o 
such arrangement. 

Lt being provided in every such eas. 
that a meeting shall be duly convened by 
anattorney-at-law, of every known ereditoy 

Sor above five pounds, and of every persin 
to whom a note-of-hand or acceptance 
has been granted, by notices sent three 
days before such meeting to the usnal 
place of address of the creditor; that at 
such meeting, a detailed statement of the 
debtor's liabilities and assets shall be 
submitted, and his proposition mat; 
when another meeting shall be appuinted 
within seven days, and the said statement 
and proposition in the meantime shall be 
printed, or coped, and sent to every 
creditor, within three days of the pro- 
posed second meeting, when the statement 
and proposal shall be further considered; 
and, if accepted by a majority of those 
present, two trustees, if necessary, shall 
be chosen, and such other arrangemenis 
made, as to a majority shall seem meet, 
preparatory to the signatures, within ten 
days, of others constituting at least three- 
fifths of the whole in number and amowt. 

Provided also, that for every filly 
miles which a creditor resides from the 
residence of the debtor, an addition 
day's notice shall be given, and the assent 
of such creditors, by letter sent by post, 
shall be binding and sufficient ; and that 
no commission of bankruptcy or judgment 
against the person or goods of the debtor 
or debtors shall be carried wito ge 
pending any first attempt to effect one 
arrangement or compronise, oa = - 
being notified by ihe attorney-ahtar: |, 

And, sh the purpose of paren 
against frauds and imposilions, a 

further provided, that all eee Ae Z 
shall falsely represent themselves . aa 
fide creditors, fur the purpose he ae 
any meeting, or signing any pi ear 
or arrangement, and who shall : ya 
to have had any probable grouné jor 

sidering themselves as real ¢ 
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he, she, or they, shall, on conviction, be 
gransported for the term of fourteen 

¢: and any debtor proved to counive 
aes fraudulent attempt, shall be de- 
grited of the benefits of this Act, and 

suffer seven Years transportation. . 

“Itis further enacted, that in cases mn 
chieh three-fifths of the creditors do not 
usent to the propositions made to them 
by the debtor or hits attorney, tn manner 
ajncsiid, the said debtor is subject to the 
laws against insolvent debtors and bank- 
rupts, @s they are at present in force. 

And, to guard against unnecessary 
expences and exactions attending the pro- 
poised arrangements, rt ts enacted, that no 
aitorney, for calling and attending a 
meeting, or certifying the agreement, 
shall be entitled to more than five pounds 
on each; no accountant, for stating the 
accounts, to more than five pounds ; nor 
any printer, to more than forty shillings, 
for printing the statement as aforesaid ; 
and the putting of notices, duly addressed, 
in the two-peuny or general post-offiees, 
in the presence of one witness, shall be 
considered as evidence of the delivery of 
the notices required by this Act.” 

Such a law would place the indus- 
trious traders of Britain in a compa- 
ritive heaven, compared with the con- 
dition in Which they have been placed 
by the existing laws, under the snares, 
traps, and villanies, to which they have 
given risc. ‘The private interests of 
debtors and creditors would thus be 
within their own Keeping and controul, 
anda man, in going into trade, would 
hot be placing himself on a magazine 
of gumpowder, which, by some unfore- 
seen accident, against which no human 
foresight could guard, migit in an 
stant overwhelin and destroy him. 


Three-filths of a-body of. boxd-fide-- 


creditors, would not be likely to cone 
spire with the debtor to defraud the 
other two-fifths ; and, if they proved not 
'0 be bond fide creditors, or were con- 
vieted of such conspiracy, their pu- 
hishment would, and ought to be, cxem- 
platy and terrible. 


A LiveERYMAN of LONDON. 
June 10, 1819, 


Va 
-_ For the Monthly Magazine. 
CGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA mate in 
OXFORDSHIRE ; with BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 
\ IPTON-unper-Wuicuwoop, of 
gy a Plot is almost the last 
no OHers abundant proof, in its 
ions, of former epulence and 


Topographical Sketches in Oxfordshire. 
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present decay. When our kings used 
to pass part of their time at their coun- 
try-palaces at Woodstock and Langly, 
this part of the country generally, and 
Woodstock and Burford specifically, 
felt the advantage of their vicinity, aud 
prospered, 

Shipton is supposed to have derived 
its name from its shcep-downs. 

It is a singular fact, that of three reli- 
gious establishments, of which there are 
many vestiges remaining, not one bas 
been mentioned either by Dugdale, 
Leland, Camden, Hearne, or Antony-a- 
Wood. ‘The lands belonging to the 
church, and the great tithes, were bar- 
tered away by that exccrable tyrant 
Henry VIII. to bribe the compliance 
uf those individuals whose sanction was 
wanting to enable him to execute his 
vicious designs. 

The rectory is a king’s peculiar, and, 
as such, not liable to the authority of 
the bishop of the diocese (Oxford), and 
must always have a lay-rector, who is 
generally some distinguished civilian, 
The Rev. Dr. Brookes received the vi- 
carage from Dr. Vansittart. ‘The pre- 
cediug vicar, the Rev. Mr. Goodwin, 
held it fifty-six years. Dr. Brookes, in 
1810, was eighty-six years old; he was 
then the senior member or father of the 


university of Oxford, and had held the 


vicarage upwards of forty years: so that 
two incumbents, and the last, then 
living and in good health, had held it 
upwards ofa century. ‘The celebrated 
civilian, Dr. French Lawrence, succecd- 
ed Dr. Vansittart as lay-rector of Ship- 
ton. This gentleman, who was attached 
to the Whig party, was intended to have 
succeeded Sir William Scott, if the 
Whigs had continued in power, and the 
latter could have been prevailed upon to 
retire upon a peerage and a pension. The 
character of Dr. Lawrence is too well 
known to require eulogy; he died not 
long before these sketches were penned ; 
and, at the period of this visit to Ship- 
ton, the rectory was vacant. Doctor 
Lawrence was one of the friends and as- 
sociates of Dr. Johnson and of Edmund 
Burke, by whose will he was nominated 
one of his executors, 

Of the particulars mentioned by Dr. 
Plot relative to Shipton, viz. a large 
willow-tree, a chalybeate spring, and a 
vast stone cistern at the manor-house,— 
the shell of the tree had been down some 
years ; the spring was scarcely known, 
but it existed, and the waters tinged 
green tea; and the cistern, cracked 
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[July | 18! 
hy am intensely severe frost, still re- the loftiest part, bat much lea 1; 
mained at the Great-house, though in a and elegant than the church ~ vent —" 
dilapidated condition. i ping Nerton, and js separated b wad a . 
That indefatigable collector of biogra- of pillars supporting gothic are} ee the 
phical and tepographical subjects, Mr. the side. The tower is very sansiee 7 os 
Antony-a- Wood, made some curious bells are said to be very aucient ae — 
memorandums relative to Shipton, whieh — belfry is supported by vast beams the ae 
if manuscript notes were deposited in the steeple, rising above the belfry { : a 
+ Ashmoican Museum at Oxford; but considerable height, is in sha ~ oT 
they were taken atvay half a century octagon cone. The principal ln a 
) since by some one unknown, and have is by a porch next the street ; the rool whi 
He never been returned nor published.  groined arch of stone-work ; a handsome veto 
ib Here are yet remaining two stone edi- gothic door-way. Above the princi val an 
fices, that the Rev. Dr. Brookes believed door, placed in niches, are the jeniaine our 
to have been built long befure the Re- of some stone statues, which have been sil 
furmation ; a third, the old vicarage, he sadly mutilated; but whether at the The 
demolished to enlarge the present vicar- time of the Reformation, or by the puri. tent 
agve-honse. tans of a later age, is uncertain: although gotl 
An hospitable farmer (Mr. William it is rumoured they were defaced ia, valt 
Brookes,) rents the land belonging to Cromweil’s time. The hospitable vicar of | 
the prebendary-bouse, now the lay-rec- told me, that he thought those images met 
tor’s. Human bones have been dug up were intended to represent the Father, the 
in the garden, and also inacourt behind Son, and Holy Ghost. Entering the rem 
the hotise: that which is now a barn, church, close to the left-hand side of per 
was probably a-chapel. There are this door, is a small winding stair-case whi 
remains of gothic arches, now walled-up, of stone, leading to a room the same in in. 
the carved stone-work adored with extent as the porch below, having a by 
quatrefuils and roses, but no armorial window and a niche in the wall, where- to 
bearings. ‘There are some lancet win- in, prior to the Reformation, some image, is 
dows, of which the iron bars remain. perhaps a crucifix, may have been am 
‘The ground under the barn-floor sounds — placed: this, according to Dr. Brookes’ the 
hoilow, as if there were vaults beneath; opinion, was the confessional. sha 
and Mr. Brookes has often threatened In the church there is only one tomb : 
to open the ground to investigate. that appears coeval with the edifice. It tut 
Dr. Brookes, styled Farmer Brookes, was concealed by pews. Dr. Brookes rie 
resides in “the Prebendary House ;:” it gave permission to remove the obstiuc- rs 
is large, heavy, and ancient, and con-. tions. I had then the vexation to per - 
tains sane curiously-construeted places ceive that the statue (which is of com 
of refuge or concealment. mon free-stone,) bad been mutilated to the 
A more ancient edifice than the Pre- admit the timbers of the pew. The “ 
bendary House, has long been trans- niche contained an altar-tomb, upon a 
formed into an inn called the Crown: which, large as life, and of the rudest Tk 
: the chimneys and gothic-arched win- workmanship conceivable, heing scarce. th 
Wt dows, and the carved stone in the out- lv superior to the images made by the { 
NB i buildings, all denote antiquity, and give untaught natives of the Sandwich gi 
i probabiiity to the opinion of Dr. islands, was the effigy of a female, th 
a Brookes. dressed (Dr. Brookes thought) as an ab- th 
i} The church is a very ancient edifice: bess, her hands clasped together 0" 
Hf of the time of its foundation, of its hér breast. ‘There were no armorial | 
els founder, or architect, there are no local bearings, name, nor date. | might, if] 
ari records to be found, Ils style of archi- had pleased, have opened the {om “ 
at tecture so much resembled Spelshury below; but there is something so 64" 
ae church, that Dr. Brookes always con- tonly cruel, for mere curiosity, = 
: i cluded it was built nearly at the same turbing the ashes of the dead, = “ : 
i i time, and by the same architeet: he no inclination to violate the sane ua - 
a supposed its age to be from four to five This discovery brought lo tale 
ip centurics, The ehureh is nearly of a Brookes’s recollection a traditionary at 
ht square figure, divided into three aisles. he had heard from bis forefatien, “ | 
Phe tower, at the westend,and the chan- is, that the chureh was wee a m 
cel, at the east, seem originally to have lady of the family of the Beancham? € 
made equal projections ; but, in the six- carls of Warwick, to whom = r 


teenth century, the chancel was extend- the adjoining parishes belonge. . 
ed. ‘The centre, or nave of the church, is many ages, and also were known ve 
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the more rational, as the bear-and-staf, 
he ancient banner of those potent earls, 
even upen one of the sides of the 
carious old stone font, that ph 
appearance of being as ancient as the 
urch itself. | 
There are a great many very ancient 
tomb-stones inside the church, from 
ghich the brasses had been torn ages 
before. In the windows there are yet 
anal remains of painted glass, the co- 
jours of Which, in some spots, were 
«ill remarkably vivid and beautiful. 
The chancel was built, or rather ex- 
tended, by a Mr. Richard Fox.* ‘The 
gothic window was once filled with 
valuable stained glass, which was broken 
or pillaged ages since: but, within the 
memory of many of the inhabitants 
then living, there were yet considerable 
remains in the windows over the family- 
pew belonging to the Great-house; 
which, during Dr. Brookes’s residence 
in Buckinghamshire, were taken down 
by agentleman who officiated as curate, 
to decorate his own dwelling. 
is no accounting for the addiction of 
amateurs and antiquarians to violate 
the commandment which says, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” 

The pulpit is remarkable for being 
composed of a single block of stone, 
ichly ornamented with quatrefoils and 
ruses,t aud which was once richly paint- 


cli 





* On the south side of the window of 
the chancel, is a square stone, with a mould- 
ing, Within which, upon a garter that 
fms a cirele, is cut in black-letter, 
“ Richard Fox built this window 1548.” 
This does not mention his having enlarged 
the chancel, ! : 

+ Dr. Brookes surmised, that the fre- 
quency of carved roses, renders it probable 


the edifice was built during the reign of 
the House of Tudor. 


Secret History of the Swedish Revolution in 1808, 


< of Spelsbury Church, and lords 
saad barony. A conjecture 


‘There’ 
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ed and gilt. The font is no less inter- 
esting to the antiquarian than the pnipit. 
It is of an octagon figure outside. U 
one of the squares, in bold relief, is 
carved a shield, containing the bear- 
and-staf The other seven are filled 
alternately with grotesque heads, qua- 
trefoils, and roses, which once were 
painted and gilt. The font is ve 
capacious, and was evidently intended 
to receive infants when baptism was 
practised by total immersion. A smaller 
one of metal is placed within the larger 
circle, beneath which is a plug, by 
which the water was formerly let off, 
down the inside of the pedestal into the 
earth below, 

Prior to the Reformation, the whole 
chancel was separated from the body of 
the church. There are parts of the 
skreen remaining, richly carved, and 
painted green, blue, crimson, &c. and in 
places gilt: parts of the rood-loft are 
visible cnough, and the empty niches 
remain where images were once placed. 
There are yet remaining pews, which 
appear as ancicnt as the church, made 
of oak, some of which are ornamented 
with carved work; and in places the 
painting and gilding are yet visible. 
All these appear to have been of one 
height, and that not more than three feet, 
and moveable; an arrangement which 
the ceremonies of the Catholic church 
rendered indispensable. When all the 
ornaments were fresh, and the windows 
were filled with painted glass, this vil- 
lage church must have exhibited a 
splendid appearance ; and no observant 
traveller can shut his cyes to the mise- 
rable state of many of our churches, and 
the nonchalance with which the service 
is sometimes performed. The church 
is, and probably ever was, extremely 
damp, owing to the porous nature of the 
stone, and the low situation of the 
foundation. 











MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 
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°RIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, and DO- 
CUMENTS, illustrative of the SECRET 
HISTORY of the SWEDISH REVOLU- 
TION, which, in 1809, expelled GUST A- 
VUs, and placed the FRENCH GENERAL 
PERNADOTTE on the THRONE. 
VENTS are supposed to be at this 
me wy developing themselves in the 
ren wulrope, that lead many to con- 
» that the throne of Sweden will 
‘scend to the Duke of Soderman- 





land (Prince Oscar), even if it should 
endure till the death of his father. 

Sir Robert Wilson, in a recent work, 
has avowed a decided opinion, that 
when the Emperor Alexander and the 
present King of Sweden met at Abo, 
the former gave the latter to understand, 
he should, at some future time, restore 
the exiled family; and he more than 
hinted, according to the same author, 


that, if the sequel of the war should ter- 
mninate 
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minate the reign of Napoleon, his impe- 
rial majesty would be pleased to see 
the throne of France filled by the then 
Crown Prince of Sweden. Sir Robert 
Wilson farther stated, that the unpopu- 
larity of Bernadowte in France, and the 
decisive proof afforded, in 1814, that the 
Freueh would not think of him as their 
monarch, lessened his importance in 
the eyes of the emperor. 

How it could be ever thought, by any 
rational being, that the Trench nation 
would receive as a king a man who 
had so_mainly contributed to the de- 
struction of the ‘grand empire,’ by 
whom the fatal battle of Leipsic was 
planred, and the treachery of the Saxon 
officers organised, is surprising and 
incredible. And, as respects any di- 
mivution of the positive or relative 
importance of the present king of Swe- 
den in the estimation of the Emperor 
Alexander, very sufficient reasons miglit 
be found in the altered state of Europe, 
and of his fortune. 

The principal cause of the present 
sensations favorable to the hopes of the 
son of the late king, are founded upon 
the circumstances of. his uncle, the 
Emperor Alexander, having allotted him 
a yearly income of 20002. per annum, 
desiring he should proceed to one of our 
universities to complete his education. 
But there is surely nothing extraor- 
dinary in that angust personage pro- 
viding for the child of his consort’s 
sister. And, as to his being sent to this 
country, nothing more can be gathered 
from that circumstance, than a very 
flattering preference ever the aniver- 
sities of Germany. 

The illegitimacy of Gustavus IV. 
admitting it to be capable of proof, 
would also, on the ground of hereditary 
right, incapacitate the young prince 
and, all his progeny: and this ilegiti- 
macy has been talked of in whispers, 
not alone at Stockholm, but at every 
court in Europe, ever since his birth; 
and, before the circumstances connected 
with that event were published in a 
recent work,* the Morning Chronicle, 
mm 1818, amongst a list of imputed 
illegitimates, enumerated the exiled 
king of Sweden. The person who was 
sent over to the cabinet of London by 
the patriots of Sweden, instructed their 
agent to inform the British ministers 
not merely that Gustavus LV. was ille- 
gitimate, but that, if those ministers 





* The “ Northern Courts,” two vols. 
octavo. 
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would give a written pled ¢ 
they would lay scene baine “on? ; 
it appears that Messrs, Perceval z ; 
Canning did not express either sy i 
or inercdulity at this singular a 
nication; and if the fact be, as it is : 
Stated, there exists no probability on 
~ lat 
any of the exiled race will ever asc d 
the Swedish throne. ; ; 
All the accounts which have been 
spread with such industry throughout 
inrope, of the growing discontent of 
the Swedes, are probably either totally 
groundless, or gross exagycrations, The 
present King is adored by the army, and 
well liked by the nation ; and, if he has 
enem:cs, they are to be found. among 
the nobility, He may full by the hand 
of some fanatic ; but it more probably 
would be inflicted to avenge the fall of 
Napoleon, than to restore the exiled 
king or his unfortunate heir. 
As to the circumstance of a princess 
of Hesse-Cassel, whose hand had been 
solicited by Prince Oscar, heir-apparent 
to the throne of Sweden, and reserved 
for Gustafsen, there is nothing in that 
circumstance, even if it be a matter of 
fact, that announces any decisive sym)- 
tom of real danger. Charles-Jdean is 
yet in possession of those wonderful 
talents that led to his elevation, and he 
is not to be supposed so very ill-served 
as to find himself in danger before he 
will be upon his guard ; and, in the pre- 
seut agitated state of the public mind 
all over Europe, it would be highly im- 
politic to offend a warrior of his stand- 
ing. Connected with the Swedish revo- 
lution of 1809, the following original 
papers will be found to contain many In- 
icresting facts, illustrative of the state 
of Sweden just prior tu that event taking 
place, 
{Extract from Mr. Brown's Journal.) 
Stockholm, Monday, 27th June, 1808. 
—This day the weather was intense 
hot; and, as I was walking aloue alr 
leisurely under the shade of the lofiy 
trees which adorned the king’s gardens 
near the theatre, I saw a perso 
approach, whom I soon recogit, 
ag ###*# #858 6 You know (sé! 
he,) that General Moore has Wie 
insulted by our foolish king. " 
has sent orders to the master © 
have ally 
horse not tu allow bim to ? t to 
horses ; and he has enjoined him =— 

quit Stockholm, How will yours 
ral act? Has he any spirit? t enter 
possess a mind formed for ore sdmital 
ares 


prises? Will he send orders ys 








1819- ' 
g,umarez to bring the fleet ant — 
“sand to Stockholm, or will he tamely 
qibmit to this indignity, and ex press no 
resentment? Or will he go word hap 
as [ have heard it is his intention ? 

“« Eutreating this impetuous Swede to 
be more calm in his manner, and less 
rehement in his gesticulations, I told 
him frankly and decidedly, * Phat I did 
not believe Sir John Moore Was a man 
jikely to go off in the clandestine manner 
be iad mentioned, nor to suffer his 
passions so far to overcome his reason, 
as to think of sending fur his army to 
efect his liberation” I observed that 
his dark eyes flashed with indignation 
4s | uttered these words, and he seemed 
as if he were labouring under some 
silent impulse which he wished to 
subdue. Presently he said, ‘ What is 
sour opinion of Sir John Moore, con- 
sidering him as a gentleman? And, if 
| were to offer to put the king under 
arest in his palace, do you think he is 
capable of appreciating all the beneficial 
results that must follow, which would 
rivet the alliance that subsists between 
Sweden and England?) We are fully 
determined to put an end to the reign 
of the stupid bigot; and the king may 
be as well dethroned to-day as after 
Finland shall have been totally lost, 
and the enemy become masters of the 
metropolis.’ 

“T said to him in reply, ‘I fully be- 
lieve that Gencral Sir John Moovre is a 
brave soldier, and an honourable man; 
but this is an enterprize he cannot coun- 
tenance. If he stood pledged to secrecy, 
he would not hetray you ; but he would 
hot pledge his honour unconditionally : 
le will require some insight into the na- 
lure of the seeret he is expected to keep, 
before he gives the pledge required. If 
the general should: pledge himself-to se- 
crecy, he will not of course violate his 
word; but, as you must expect to have 
to unfold something tangible as tu the 
on pe a of the important 
rw «Ponce you wish for a con- 
more me ) ou may place him ina most 
+i ee “te egg ope as well as your- 
en tie ts Ss, let me prevail upon 
ill be “oy _ to take their course, 
sends to an neo reply Mr. Perceval 
nwetharh y ast letter, I know how 

, rately hostile they are to every 
res Deane with the reform of 
consents ng a nome; but, if once he 
ees Peeing me, I think, if they 
listen to ee beforehand not to 
t0 its dict, On, or cven to act contrary 

Clates, that when I have de- 
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monstrated to them there is but one 
Way to save your unfortunate king, Mr. 
Perceval will agree to your proposals, 
advise the king to call a free diet, 
and restore the freedom of your coun- 
try.’ al 

Having listened attentively, he thus 
expressed himself: ‘Perhaps your ad- 
vice may be best. If there exists any 
well-founded room for hope, all may 
yet be well. If the king could be in- 
duced to concede so far, it is all we 
require ; but that objcet, with or against 
his will, we are determined to gain, 
You know not how weak, superstitious, 
mistrustlul, and iutractable, be is. There 
is but one way to operate upon him, 
that is, through his fears, and by them 
alone. If your ministers wish to save 
him, they must work upon his appre- 
hension of danger. His pusillanimous 
conduct in May, when he thought the 
Russians were on the road to Stockholm, 
afforded incontrovertible proof of the 
effeminacy of his mind. Your ministers, 
when they begin their operations, should 
convince him there is no other way of 
saving his crown, and then they would 
suceced, Without waitibig the reply 
of Mr. Perceval, I am tor finishing 
the business off hand; and if General 
Sir John Moore might be depended 
upon, we could effect a bloodless ree 
volution this very day. My friend 
*4e% ig at ****, on duty, at ****, 
We are sure of him now; the soL- 
DIERS are decidedly with us: I am 
for striking the biow without. dally- 
ing. Delays are dangerous; and the 
disposition of your cabinet is hostile to 
liberal principles in politics or religion, 
We are perfectly unanimous in our wish 
to get rid of our imbecile king, be- 
neath whose feeble rule our country Is 
falling to pieces, its bravest defenders are 
sacrificed, its resources torn by violence 
from individuals rather than collected 
by a legal system, and totally misap- 
plied. By arresting him at this period, 
we may yet save Tinland and the 
flower of our army, both of which, un- 
der his guidance, will inevitably be lost; 
and we shall have to supplicate for the 
duration of the kingdom, mutilated and 
plundered, when the Russian flag shall 
float upon our forts and castles. So 
certain are we of success at this junc- 
ture, that in one week we could replace 
the machine of government ; and, if the 
Emperor of Russia would not make 
peace, and leave us in possession of 
Finland, we should be in a state to revo- 
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the Russians would catch the sacred 
impulse ;* and the slaves of Courland 
would snap their chains asunder, The 
light of freedom would shine from one 
end of Germany to the other. Such, sir, 
would be the result of a revolution in 
Stockholm. If Sir John Moore would 
but act as I should, were I placed in 
similar circumstances, he may become 
the saviour of Europe. Will you go to 
the Freneh hotel, and break this busi- 
ness, by sounding his inclination before 
you entrust him with the real object 
we have in view?’ 

“J said to *****, in reply, £ Tell 
me wat I shall say to General Sir John 
Moore, providing he should, as I do not 
expect he will, pledge his word of 
honour faithfully to keep the secret I 
may have to communicate? 

“<¢ Fell the general, frem ***** 
##*) that in *** after he pledges his 
honour as a soldicr to fidelity and se- 
cresy, we will arrest the king, and pro- 
claim the revolution without delay.’ 

“T wassilent: for the more I contem- 
plated the delicacy, danger, and import- 
ance, of the proposal, and how tremen- 
dous might be its consequences, my 
objections to the measure, my reluetance 
to become an actor in it, increased, I 
observed that, although FE might obtain 
an interview with the general, without 
the presence of Col. Murray, it would 
most probably become known to Mr. 
Oakly, or some of the many persons 
‘whose netice [I would not willingly 
attract. I urged those cireumstances, 
as furnishing serious objections to the 
adoption of the proposed measure. At 
Iast, after some desultory observations, 


he really believed General Sir John 
Moore intended to withdraw himself 
privately from Stockholm. He replied, 
‘For myself, I cannot believe he will; 
but, that persons who are possessed of 
your general's confidence believe so, on 
this you may fully depend,’ 

“Twas forcibly struck by the idea of 
the commander-in-chicf of an auxiliary 
British army, stauding on the point of 





* The conduct of the Russians was, 
beyond all expectation, faithful to their 
severeign; but it ts no less true, that, if 
Napoleon had pleased, a servile war would 


have tuken place. As to Cenrland, the 
sane icentive to insurrection no longer 
exists; Alexander having broken the 
ehaius which feudality had tivetted upon 
the cullivators of the soil. 
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fleeing in secret, and disguised, §; 
capital he came pu beds 
Ww purposely to defend 
We have seen (said he,) British mini. 
ters and diplomatic agents tee 
province to. province in Germany, jiko 
felons before a hue-and-ery; and joy 
British commander-in-chief js put un ee 
arrest by aimonarch, whose kingdom he 
came to defend,’ —" 

“<7 tell you what your country yil 
come to,’ said ***, it will become a 
province of France; and the io 
miserable, and last of all nations, That 
sir, is what it will become, if a timely 
reform does not save you. If we fall, 
we may rise again. If we cannot lo 
free, we may become a much greater 
nation than even under a prince of the 
new dynasty of France. Our geogra. 
phical situation, and the use we can he 
of to France in aiding to hold Russia in 
awe, will always secure us a high rank 
amongst nations. But when once your 
country falls, it-falls to rise no more, 
Your boasted constituticn is grown 
corrupted and depraved; your * * * 
of * * * *, is more venal than the minis 
ters of the crown ; and, when: you fall, 
you will become the most miserable of 
nations, the most unhappy of mankind. 
The remembrance of former freedom 
will embitter your wretchedtiss ; and, 
as a perpetual reproach and torment, 
you will see the same men lording it 
over your country, when a province to 
France, who now revel upon iis wealth, 
depress its freedom, and mock the fiend 
of reformation,’ 

“ Such was the speech of one deeply in- 
volved in bringing about the Swedish 
Revolution of 1809, but who is now ro 
more; and who) ceased to live before 
Napoleon had ceased to reign, — Whit 
would he have said, if he had lived to 
have read the correspondence that his 
been published relative to the exile of 
St. Helewa ; and seen imperial France, 
shorn of her power and her glory, laid 
prostrate, and an English general a 
manding an army of foreigners place 
upon her soil, to hold ber population 0 
subjection. These events, which 
mocked aJl human foresight, give a0 av 
of wildness'to these predictions ; yet, i 
Napoleon had not precipitated bimse! 
juto Russia, where his mighty host ee 
destroyed, rather by the opera 7 
Nature than by human power, “4 
not this cauntry have sunk bencath . 
pressure of iis enormous expenditure, 
and that most terrible engine of Geare® 
tion to British power and British col 
merce, the continental system: In 
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In estimating the opinions of this 
jistinguished Swede, those circum- 
sauces should be duly considered ; as 
that argument, which In 1819 mnnene 
appear weak, or even ridiculous, appear- 
ed verv differently in 1808. 

General Sir John Moore quitted 
Siuckbolm privately, as ***** had 
joretold. He was conveyed out of the 
city port or gate in Mr, Oakley's car- 
riage, who rode on the box, the blinds 
inside being drawn, 

Mr. Johnstone the messenger was 
told to be at Barkaby at a_ stipu- 
jated hour, and to leave room in his 
chaise for a passenger; and two hours 
prior to the general’s departure, this 
important secret, which had been con- 
cealed from Mr. Johnstone, was told at 
Johnson’s tavern by Mr. Uten, a valet 
to Mr. P***, an Englishman of fortrne, 
who had heard Mr, ****, the  secre- 
try of legation, recite the whole 
plan. 

Fortunately no injury resulted. When 
the cairlage arrived at Barkaby, the 
geveral leaped out, and placing himself, 
wrapped up in a blue great coat, Mr, 
Johnstone drove off at a rapid rate; 
but,ere they had gone an English mile, 
one of the horses fell, the chaise was 
overturned, and the general and mes- 
senger thrown headlonz on the road, 
Neither of them was disabled. The 
general was soon on his legs ; and, find- 
ing Mr. J. was not much hurt, he began 
to help him to put the harness torights, 
siying, “* Never mind, Johnstone; a 
hal beginning sometimes leads to a 
coodend.” In thirty hours they reached 
Gothenburg : the general called, as he 
assed, at his lodgings in the city ; and, 
taking away a small letter-case, pro- 
wey to the Water-side, took the first 
rH that offered, and, rowing down the 
rs a ie the Victory, where 
the Poon us situation, had excited 
ele 1 yoni Such was the 
Stockholm i gencral Moore’s trip to 

in L808, 
a t. Brown afterwards came to Eng- 

“, saw the English minister, and a 


yer = zs . 
rd ede onaence, In our possession, 
to 7% from Which we extraet the 
‘WO following 


g. 
[To the Right Hon. Mr. Perceval.} 
S1,—~The ini October 3, 1808. 

on Saturda ae you gave me 

fermination. “a aEeeeye oC &. OF 

ty’s cabinet on the part of his majes- 

‘0 the kine a io communicate 

might reve; ‘" Sweden certain facts l 
Moxy at, ¢especting designs enter- 
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tained by Swedish subjects to effect an 
alteration in the Swedish government, 
is the reason why I address the observa- 
tions here subjoined, previous to the in- 
terview with the Right Honourable Mr. 
Canning taking place, which is appointed 
for to-morrow. 

Por, ifthe resolution of divalging what 
Tam only authorized to make known 
under the most absolute pledge of 
seerecy, Is to be considered as irrevo- 
cable, there can remain to me no alter- 
native than the most rigid observance in 
future of silence and inaction relative to 
those affairs. As far as regards the 
king of Sweden, his majesty’s ally, or 
the interest of these kingdoms, there 
certainly exists a possibility of evils far 
more scrious than any which can pos- 
sibly arise out of the pledge of secrecy I 
require, flowing from the communica- 
tion which might be made on sucha 
subject to such a prince as the King of 
Sweden. 

I trust I never shall, and Tam sure 
his majesty’s ministers would not desire 
me to, betray the coufidence of those 
Swedes who have avowed themselves 
desirous of bringing about an ameliota- 
tion of the government; and even were 
I so to do, and with the most uareserved 
candour, the worst enemy the king of 
Sweden has, could not, in my opinion, 
do his majesty a more fatal service, 
than to communicate such a narration 
to his ear. 

His avowed and undisguised con- 
tempt for the liberties of the people, and 
his unreserved exercise of the most 
despotic authority, has utterly annibi- 
lated that attachment of the people, of 
which Gustavus the Third so well under- 


“stood to appreciate the value. 


The consequence is, that nineteen 
out of every twenty of the thinking 
part of the people, in every class of so- 
ciety, are grown either quite cold and 
indifferent, or inveterately disloyal, to 
the person and government of the 
king. . 

The Swedes have not forgotten 
the solemn declaration of his father 
made to the dict of 1778, who said, 
“ Jf Heaven should grant me a heir to 
my crown, may he prove worry the 
throne of Gustavus the Virst and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. May he remember, 
that it is the first duty of a Swedish 
king, to love aud honour the free people ; 
and may the crown be his no louger that 
he shall act in conformity to this truth!’ 
They assert that the king, by having de- 
struyed every vestige of the ancient 

3% liberty 
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liberty of Sweden, has forfeited his 
throne, and that by a sentence pro- 
nounced by the lips of his own father! 
The Swedes are as nearly unanimous in 
their detestation of the present govern- 
ment of their country, as LE can conceive 
it possible fora people tobe. God grant 
that the true Spaniards may be equally 
averse to the yoke of Prance; for then, 
not Franec, not Russsia, could subdue 
the Swedes. ‘ 

Even those who occupy the highest 
offices under the crown, or who hold the 
highest commands in the army and the 
navy, or who superintend the adminis- 
tration of the law ; all, almost without a 
single exception, are cqualiy dissatisticd, 
and cager for a change. 

Pardon me, sir, that [ again assert, 
that there is not in Sweden even the 
skeleton of a party attached to the person 
of the king. ‘Phat monarch stands, as it 
were, desolate and alone, like a towering 
column, placed on the highest point of 
some tall promontory, braving the tem- 
pests which assail it from every quarter 
of the heavens, whilst its foundations are 
silently mouldering away. 

Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
J. Brown. 
[ Mr. Perceral’s final Reply.} 

Mr, Pereeval presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Brown, and having, in 
conjunction with Mr. Canning, given 
the fullest consideration to Mr. Brown’s 
jast letter, as well as to the various im- 
portant particulars communicated to 
them on former occasions, both verbally 
and in writing: he now has to inform 
Mr. Brown of their determination, 
which both Mr. Canning and himself 
(perceiving how inconvenient the delay 
has been to Mr. Brown,) regret, that 


Cornucopia. 


[July 1, 

they have noi been able to communicate 
fo him before ; although the subjcet 
heing one of so much importance and 
delicacy, in Whatever manner jt js dis. 
posed of, they feel themselves €XCusable 
in having taken a considerable time to 
determine upon it, 

Mr. Perceval therefore acquaints 
Mr. Brown, that Mr. Canning and him. 
self feel it right to authorize him to 
inform the person by whom he has beey 
instructed to make the communications 
in question, that he has made those 
communications ; but they think it their 
duty, at the same time, to desire bim 
distinctly to understand, that they cau. 
not authorize him to communicate to 
those persons any opinion of their’s upon 
the subject of those communications, 

Mr. Perceval hardly thinks it neces- 
sary, to add, (though he is desirous of 
doing it, for Mr. Brown’s greater satis- 
faction,) that Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Canning certainly consider the prowise 
of secresy under which these communi- 
cations have been made, as still binding 
upon them, and that it shall continue 
to be most rigidly observed; and, consi- 
dering the manner in which the business 
has terminated, they think it fortunate 
that the reserve with which Mr, Brown 
was desirous, and was permitted, to 
make his communications, has kept in 
perfect concealment the name of every 
person but himself who could, by possi- 
bility, be implicated in the subject of 
them. 

Downing-street, Nov. 10, 1808, 

The sequel is known. The British go- 
vernment would do nothing for liberty; 
and the party adverse to the Swedish 
monarch, placed an enterprising French 
general on the Swedish throne. 





——-~ 
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SLAVERY. 
From a late Baltimore Paper. 

NE handred and thirty-nine human 

beings bave been sold at public auc- 
tion, for the benefit of the United Staies, 
sud the proceeds of the sale, amounting 
to more than fifty-thousand dollars, have 
been placed in the national treasury. 
‘This abuminable transaction is the more 
diseraceful to our national cbaracter, ine 
asmuch as ihe haman beings thus gold, 
were not the subjeets of the Cnited 
States, but had been kidnapped in 
Alrtee, and brought to this country in 


the brig Joseph Second. We hope, for 
the honour of our country, that at the 
next session of Congress, something will 
be done, to wash out this foul stain upet! 
our national character. If nothing 4! 
be elected, to retrieve the injury done 
tothe Africans already sold, we hope at 
least some modification of the law will 
be made, so as to prevent a similar occu! 
rence in future. 


ORIGIN of the name SCOT—SCOTLAND. 


roe m e r 
rhis name is decidedly of Saxon, ° 


. . -—— wNe 
rather of Gothic, origin, Our nation 
histories 
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are lamentably defective as 

the state of England, Scot- 
d Wales, at the period when 
those northern pirates infested those 
shores, conquered the inhabitants, and 
reduced them to slavery. ' 

The languages, or rather the dialects, 
eoken at the present hour in Denmark, 
sweden, Jutland, Holstein, Ditmark, 
Ollenburg, Bremen, East Friesland, 
and the seven provinces of Holland, 
and the English, are all descended from 
the same parent, namely, the Gothic: 
the same language was carricd by the 
ame race to Normandy, to Italy, and to 
sicily, where its lineage is easily traced 
ant distinguished. 

As Scotland has undergone fewer 
changes than England, the Normans 
having spared the Scotch more than 
their southern countrymen, the English 
tongue underwent less change ; and, at 
the present day, an illiterate Scotch la- 
hourer, if transplanted into Sweden, or 
Denmark, would be able to make him- 
self understood, whilst the native of Mid- 
diesex, or Kent, might as well speak 
Arabic, if he were placed in a similar 
situation. The cause of this is easily 
defined, —the original language intro- 
duced by the Saxons, retaining se much 
more of its primitive sounds than that 
of Kent and South England. 

It is amongst the records of these 
northern states, that the term Skhotland, 
as applied to the Caledonia of the Ro- 
mans, Was first used: Skot, in the old 
Gothic or Scandinavian tongue, means 
tribute; and the compound Skét-land, 
the land of tribute, a term of reproach, 
applied by its ravagers. 

{n Lagerbring’s History of Sweden,* 
the form of government is proved, in the 
clearest manner, to have been precisely 
‘milar to that which the conquering 
Goths or Saxons established in England, 
namely, provincial kings or reguli. ‘The 
chief monarch of Sweden held his court 
7 Gomla Upsala, and was styled, in 
Swedish, ‘ Ofver konung,’ or king of 
kings: the provincial kings were called 
a hongungar, or tributary kings. 
oy the year A.D. 706, the chief mo- 

te Ingiald, afterwards called the 
ra that is, ‘the ill-advised, called 

» We Skot-Kongungar, or tributary 
nm ap age at his court; and having, 
feasted sh to the manners of the age, 
des 4 tem till they were no longer 
are contrived to have the whole 

"put into one building, which, in 
*~ oe Svea Rikes Historia I. 
*P. 120, &e. 








Cornucopia. 
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the hour of repose and supposed secu- 
rity, the treacherous monster caused to 
be set on fire, when part perished in the 
flames, and the rest were cut to picces as 
they attempted to escape. Sach was 
the end of the Swedish heptarchy. 


BASIL COCHRANE AND THE SUB-COM- 


MITTEE OF THE STOCK-EXCHANGE, 


The infliction of that part of the sen- 
tence pronounced upon Lord Cochrane 
which doomed him to the _pillory, 
excited, from one end of England to 
the other, one universal sentiment of 
surprise and indignation; and there js 
every reason to believe, it was rather 
policy than mercy which induced his 
prosecutors to send one of their body 
to Lord Cochrane’s paternal uncle, Mr. 
Basil Cochrane, to state, that if it were 
agreeable to Lord Cochrane, they would 
petition the Prince Regent for a remis- 
sion of that part of the sentence. The 
old gentleman heard what the missionary 
had to say; when, with an expression 
of scorn that it would be impracticable 
to describe, and in a tone of voice that 
thrilled to the heart of him to whom he 
spoke, Mr. Cochrane said, “Go back 
to those who sent you, and tell them 
I will not insult Lord Cochrane by 
communicating your proposal; go, and 
tell his prosecutors, that rather than 
Lord Cochrane should be dishonoured 
by their mercy, dear as he is to me, I 
would rather, with my own hand, load 


the pistol for bim to end his own lile.” 


CHECK-MATE. 

The term check-mate, arose from the 
Persian schach-mat, and was introduced 
by the Moors in Europe, and by them 
delivered to the Spaniards, with the 
game of chess; for, in Persian, schach 
signifies a king, and mat, slaughter; to 
which latter also the Hebrew agrees. 

An author, named Ericus, in a work 


entitled ‘ Mystery of Philology,” as-— 


signs indeed another etymology to this 
term, briefly thus: that the game of chess, 
or, as the Latin has it, “ latrunculorum, 
of little thieves, was invented in those 
times when predatory exploits confer- 
red honorable distinction; that by the 
black and white kings, Hercules 
and Cacus were personified; and the 
contest was for driving away cattle. 
Hence the term seacco-matto, signified 
“ Cacus mactus est.” Cacus is slain; 
but the Italians prefixed the s, to 
idl the sordid association of the word 
There is an air of ingenuity m 
is the correct 


avu 
cacco. 
this; but the former 


derivation. 
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PRINCIPAL INNS IN ENGLAND IN 17138, 
Extracted and Translated from a German 
work, entitled * Die Vormekmsten Euro- 
paischin Reisen—The Principal Routes 
in Europe ;” printed by the widow of 

Benjamin Scheller, Hamburg. 

Page 202.—Lonpon: the best lodg- 
ing is to be found at the Ship, behind 
the Exchange, White Horse, and Castle 
of Antwerp. 

Page 203.—OxrorD: Magdalen and 
Corpus Christi set down as the principal 
colleges; and the Greyhound, the King 
of England, (William ILL.) the Roebuck, 
and the White Lily, the principal inns. 

“JAMBRIDGE : principal inn, the King’s 
Arms. | 

CANTERBURY: Queen Anne, and the 
Rose. 

Page 204.— Rocuester: Golden 
Fleece, the Packet Boat, and the Jolly 
Sailor. 

Yaxromoutu: the Arms of Scotland. 

Piymoutu: the Golden Rummer. 

PortsmMoutH: the Packet Boat. 

snistoL: the Man of War, and the 
Prodigal Son. 

Harwicu: the Fountain, Augel, and 


Cornucopia, 


ah [July | 
of ‘msterdam, copy French or English 
‘ashions so Closely, that there js no trai 
of nationality visible. But Cros < 
river Y to Bviksloat : oe 

; | Sloat, aud visit the 
adjacent villages, and there the strange 
would be surprised to see the antiquated. 
yet highly picturesque, costumes “that 
have, unchanged by time or fashion 
held their place for many centuries, 

_Viewed collectively, the Dutch la- 
dies are exemplary wives, tender mo. 
thers, and humane and indulgent mis. 
tresses. ‘Those of inferior rank betray 
a bad taste, in their love of tawdry 
colours and showy dress. While young 
their complexions are generally very 
fine ; but, whether it is from the effect of 
the damp and humid climate, or the 
sencral use of fire-pots to keep the legs 
and feet warm in cold weather, their 
charms decay much carlicr than with 
English females. 

The Dutch ladies cail the English 
prudes; the latter accuse the former of 
gross indelicacy of manners: if the ex- 
cessive reserve of English ladies could 
be a little relaxed, and the too great 
freedom of those of Holland, in the 


eee 
- d ii < 


— 


Lily. 

Perhaps, with the exception of the 
Roebuck, at Oxtord, not a simgle inn 
has maintained its rank ; and very few 
are to be recognised at all: although no 
more than 106 years have clapsed. 

DUTCH LADIES. 

Of all mations, perhaps the Datch 
have suffered most from hasty and illi- 
beral criticism, and particularly the 
female sex; yet, taken as a whole, the 
state of female society in Holland would 
not suffer by a fair comparison, either 
as to culture or morals, with the females 
of any nation in Europe. 

That freedom of manners whieh 
strikes so forcibly the imagination of 
au Englishman, exciting unfavourable 
teas, would not be thought in the least 
indecorous by « native of Italy, ranuce, 
of Germany. Hence, whilst the untra- 
velled Englishman would sct even the 
first circle of Dutch females down in 
his journal as eminently deficient in 
delicacy, three other travellers, of 


same proportion restrained, perhaps as 
perfect a model of female manners 
might be formed, as Europe could 
afford, - 
FEMALE COURAGE AND FIDELITY. 

An half-idiot who, about fifty years 
since, Was employed by a grocer residing 
at Woodstock, or Witney, was told, un 
the morning of the Sth November, to go 
to a cofler where the gua-powder was 
kept, and bring some down and put it 
into the drawer, to supply the consump- 
tion of the evening. 

The man forgot the order till it grew 
dusk, when he took a lighted candle in 
his hand, which he inserted in the loose 
powder ; and, filling the measure, walked 
away. 

He could not speak intelligibly, 
althouzh he understood what was said 
to him; he made his meaning known by 
signs, 

Searccly had he empticd the powder 
into the drawer, when, suddenly recol- 
leeting what he had done, the terrified 
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different nations, having been reared 
amidst corresponding manners, would 
sce nothing siagular nor censurable. 

The primitive manners of the old 
Belgic republicans, is banished altoge- 
ther from the higher circles of sovicty, 
and only found in the provinces, amongst 
the farmers and labourers, and trades- 
people. 

The opulcat and fashionable females 


itl entreated her master not to ala 


creatare made the most terrible noise, 
displaying every mark of horror and 
dismay ; and soon made lis master and 
the family clearly understand, that he 
had left a burning candle fixed in tic 
' 8 
gin-pow der! 
The danger was so appalling, _ 
most of the inmates fled; buta — 
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k wife: and, going direct to the 
gently as possible, ap- 
burning candle, Closing 
ands, she formed a kind 
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of candlestick ; and, lifting the eandia 
safely out of the powder, returned with 
it to her master, fainting away the mo- 
‘ment she reached the shop ! 





~ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—_—_— ‘ 


THE INVOCATION. 


BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 
seribendi recte sapere est et principiam i oe 
« (10ME, uninvok’d before, assist me now ! 
hy: Star of my childhood! hear thy 
yotary’s pray’r ! 
85 shall he sil Silene thine altars bow, 
«So shall thy worship be his only care ; 
“Now for a higher theme his hands prepare, 
« And if his unpremeditated lays* 
“Denied the honoars of the bard to share, 
“Oh teach him now to grasp at deathless 
praise, 7 
Aad with thy favorite sons divide the un- 
fading bays.”’ 
Fervent I pray’d,—when, flashing through the 
rove, 
Burst forth a blaze of more than solar light, 
And far between the opening clouds above, 

I saw the realms of rapture and delight : 
Visions than poet’s dreams more exquisite ! 
The Muse approach’d, wrapt in a robe of day, 
Too brightly beaming for this mortal sight; 

Andon the earth in speechless trance I lay, 
Whilst from her throne a yoice thus said, or 
seem’d to say: 


“Presumptuous youth! for thy inglorious song 
“Dost thou the Muse’s potent aid demand? 
“Can’st thou imagine that to her belong 
“The wild designs thy frantic breast hath 
plann’d ; 
“What! ere the twentieth spring hath 
nerv’d thy hand, 
— thou attempt to reach that awful 
re, 
“When scarce the mightiest of her chosen 
band 
r Can bear the tumult of its bounding wire,— 
‘When, waking in its pride, forth roll its 
tones of fire! --- - ts inal 


“Then be awhile thine idle harp resign’d ; 
Go, search the page where breathe the 
my Oatds of yore : 
Collect from thence * the shadowy tribes of 
mind,’ 
nan stamp a value on thy lighter lore ; 
uy The age of vain frivolity is o’er: 
(We er attun’d to song thy soul may be, 
Till Learning strengthen, try its powers 
no more ; 


“But gratefully receive this truth from me,— 


"K 


how Wisdom is the source, the spring, of 
_ poesy.”” 
( anterbury, 


iit 





—- 


> . ae . . 
In allusion to some juvenile 


composition. 
+ The Ideas,” Collins, 


A FREE TRANSLATION OF HORACE’S ODB 
TO DELIOS :—BOOK 2, ODE 3 


BY THOMAS GRIMES, 


Be not, when Fortune smiles, elate, 
Nor when she frowns depress’d ; 
So fickle is uncertain fate, 
A moderate mind is best. 


Whether with endless grief annoy’d, 
Or should’st thou on the grass recline, 
In days of festive mirth, employ’d 
On rich Falernian wine ; 
Where poplar boughs, with pines inwove, 
Repel the solar beam, 
And where with toil is heard to rove 
The swift meand’ring stream. 


Thither let sweet perfumes and wine, 
With roses, be convey’d ; 

While causes, time, and fate, combine 
The present joy to aid. 


The groves and farm, where Tiber glides, 
Must be to him resign'd, 

Whom, for the wealth thy care provides, 
Thy death shall leave behind. 


Whether thou boast a noble birth, 
From old Inachus’ line, 

Or wander indigent on earth, 
‘Th’ infernal doom is thine. 


We all are destin’d to the spot 
Whence no return is giv’a ; 
And soon or late, as falls our lot, 
To endless exile driv’n, 
i 
ADDRESS FOR THE 2YTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE LITERARY FUND." 


Written by HENRY NEELE, and reciied by 
Mr. Britton, at Freemason’s Tavern. 

Turo’ all the winding labyrinths of fate, 

At every season, and in every state, 

Whether the alpine heights of life we scaie, 

Or, unambitious, tread its lowliest vale,— 

Whether the fires of youth, or frosts of age, 

Burn in the soul, or chill its ardent rage : 

Who has not felt the spells which Gen'u; 

flings, : 
Involving all within their magic rings ; 


-" 


* We do not often give place to these effu- 
sions, because they are very common-place ; 
and because we know that this Fund is on a 
bad plan, or rather on no plan calculated to do 
good to the class whom it professes to serve, 
Men of real genius will scarcely stoop to re- 
ceive charitable funds as a rigét; but as a 
boon, such funds are not only useles’, but even 


considered as insulting. —Epir. _ 
i 
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Tilt spirits of a purer, happier sphere, 

Wave their soft wings, and scatter fragrance 
here? 

Who has not known the ’witcheries that 
belong 

To the light narrative, the sprightly song ; 

‘The tale of other times, with wonders rife, 

* Fierce wars, and faithful loves,’’—repose 
and strife ; 

These light the eye of Pleasure,—these be- 
guile 

E’en Sorrow’s wither’d visage of a smile ; 

Chain the rebellious heart, and bid it be 

The subject of their gentle tyranny. 


Like ~ that on Heaven’s ample forehead 

glow, 

Yet shew their brightness in the lake below ; 

So Genius shines, tho’ Heav’n inspired its 
beam, 

The light and lustre of life’s lowly stream. 

And shall its brilliancy, at random thrown, 

Gild every walk of being but its own ? 

And, like the lonely taper, waste its light 

In making every object near‘it bright ; 

While round itself a gloom and shadow dwell, 

Which not its own warm glory can dispel : 

No, rather let each heart it shines on, blaze 

Like a pure mirror in its kindling rays, 

And render back the brilliance borrow’d 
thence, 

In brighter tributes of benevolence. 


Ah! who can speak the evils numberless 

Which on the mind-ennobled spirit press ? 

Oft where the bay should bloom, see cypress 
wave, 

And Genius slumb’ring in an early grave, 

Feelings too fervent waste the heart they 
warm, 

And a wide void of aching sorrow form ; 

Like April show’rs, that fall too fast and sure, 

And wash away the seeds they should mature. 

Oft, too, gaunt Poverty’s relentless tread 

Crushes the buds before their beauties spread ; 

And oft a sterner visitant appears, 

The demon Madness life’s tair prospects sears, 

Breathes an unholy dew on wo sott flower, 

And blights the promise of the vernal hour. 


Poor child of Genius! Fortune’s glitt’ring 

toy, 

Born to adorn the world, but not enjoy ; 

For praise he toils, and e’en for that poor prize 

Oft toils in vain, or Fate the boon denies; 

Till tardy laurels deck his mould’ring head, 

And Fame, that cheats the living, mocks the 
dead. 

Fame, that vain echo of an empty blast, 

That rainbow symboi of a storm that’s past, 

Which, when that storm has seal’d the suf- 
ferer’s doom, 

Extends its arch of beauty o’er his tomb! 


Shall such scenes last?—No, let each gen- 

’rous breast ‘ 

Aid to avert : the deed shall be ‘‘ twice blest.” 

For never yet did melting charity 

Lose when it sooth’d the pangs of misery, 

There breathes a fragrance from the grateful 
heart, 

Which te the gen’rous mind it will impart ; 





Original Poctry, [ 





: | July I. 
"en as the rose, when it Heay ) 
celves, ’ eay i's dew re. 
Sweetens the drops that settle on ; 
its 3 
Yes, it must be,—the tree which Msc 
Of Williams planted for the public weal - 
Shall take deep root, and flourish broad a 3 
pesee tit ' 
eneath a genial clime, a cloudless k 
And the warm sun of tost’ring royaly” 5 
And oh! not distant be the hour which sheds 
Flowers only on the path where Genius treads 
That when his lyre’s harmonious numbers 
flow, 


The saddest note may be fictitious woe, 
——~==io— 
THE COMPARISON, 


Au! happy man, thou’st gained a prize, ' 

Phe thought my folly doth chastize,— | 
As oft the case,—tog late ; 

But why should Envy ever reign 

Within my breast ? and why complain, 
Or ever contemplate, 

That I enjoy’d the cheering smile 

Ot her who'd all dull thoughts beguile: 
No! let me recreate, 


T.ong may you live, and live to taste 
Her charms profuse, that never waste ; 
Nor, while she’s breath, will fade: 
Assail’d each morning by her voice, 
E’en every nerve must sure rejoice; 
Ah! friend, your fortune’s made,— 
If t’doth consist in being bless’d, 
By woman’s pride to be caress’'d— 
But mine is yet delayed. 


While you shall tread the path of down, 
I'll leave the gay deceitful town, 
And all the world, for life; 
Nor hope—for all my toil and pain, 
That ever I shall live to gain,x— 
As you,—a valued wite- 
Topsham, ZIMMERMAN. 


i eel 


ON THE GERM OF PLANTS. 


Tre vernal breeze sweeps o’er the space 
Of bounteous Nature’s vital race ; 
Diffusing health, and sending forth 
A genial warmth to feed the earth. 


In silence calm the flow’ ret grows, 
And, touch’d by Heay’n, the minute knows 
The streaky beauties to display, 

Or hide them from the lurid day. 


At sultry noon the fragrance sheds 
The pleasing sweets from blooming beds 
Of blushing flow’rs, of many a kin, 
Pure as angels without sin. 


Adore, ye germs, Apollo's beams, 
Which fling around the dazzling streams 
Of light and heat,—to give you firey 
And homage to your sacred sire. 
Thou pompous sophist! deign to scan 
These children of a beautcous clan 5 
Untaught by man, thro’ God they lives 
Nor want the science thou can’st gives, 


NOVELTIES 
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OUNT Forbin has just published 

his Travels on the Levant, in ? 
eplendid work, at Paris, embellished with 
pe. than seventy-eight fine plates 
no jess than seventy-¢ts "| The 
the lithographic “manner.” fhe 
rk is announced for translation in the 
penaie of New Voyages and ‘J ravels ; 
hut some of its striking features merit 
tice i Our Pages. , 
vrhe Aad remarks that, during his 
stay in Syria, he was gratified by asight 
ofeeveral beautiful Arabian horses. He 
ould not, therefore, leave that country 
without naming the most esteemed 
races, and giving an idea of the price of 
these admirable coursers. ‘The dearest, 
aswellas the searcest, are those of the 
race of Owl-Nugdy. ‘These are brought 
om Bassora: they are beautiful, gentle, 
very swift of speed, of a dark bay 
colour, or more frequently a dapple- 
cey. They are very intelligent; and 
e\traordinary instances are recorded of 
tieir attachment to their masters. 
Accordingly, they frequently bring as 
mich as eight thousand piastres, (equal 
tu eighteen hundred pounds sterling ;) 
and,on a recent occasion, a mare of this 
breed was sold at St. Jean d’Acre for 
the sum of fillecn thousand piastres. 

The second race, that of Guelfé, is 
brought from Yémen, It is patient, 
indefatigable, extremely yentle, and 
fetches as high a price as four thousand 
piastres. The horses of the race of 
Ncliony, are brought from the eastern 
part of the desert ; and are not quite so 
dear. The race of Ocel-Mefki is superh, 
but less capable of enduring fatigue. 
These horses are highly prized by the 
rich Turks of Damascus,-and- are- pur- 
chased in the deserts adjacent to that 
a : hey are usually sold at about 
OLS, jousand piastres. ‘The race of 
ide: ee, eS 
hnudred Y price varying from twelve 
Lastly he | two thousand _ piastres. 
mpg iorses of the race of Oal- 
a = i handsome, but often restive ; 
intrepid = intelligent, as well as less 
Thej ae those of the other races. 
0a thonsa price is from nine hundred 

The and piastres, 
camcls, the’ an the east, four species of 
camel: it : am of which is the Arab 
hates I ‘arries the heaviest burdens, 

€ huuch only on the back, and 


* This pu 
" “alon, 








blished by Trenttel and Wurtz, 
at sixteen guineas, 
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is provided with but little hair. The 
second is the dromedary, or swift camel, 
valled by the Arabs hedjyn: it is 
smalicr, and more slightly built than 
the former, and has also one hunch only. 
Several of these animals trot at such a 
rate, as to be able to perform twenty 
leagues between sunerise and sun-sct. 
‘This species is very scarce, and propor- 
tionally dear. The Turisman camel, 
constitutes the third specics; and of 
this the caravans of Persia, and those 
which proceed from Aleppo to Sniyrna 
and Constantinople, are composed. It 
has but one hunch, its legs are shorter 
and thicker than those of the Arab 
camel, it is ofa darker colour, and the 
hair, which flows from its neck, reaches 
the ground. ‘The fourth species, is the 
Bactrian camel: it is provided with 
two hunches, is in common usc in 
China and ‘Tartary, but is scarce in 
Lower Asia, 

The Colossns of Thebes, known by 
the name of Mlemnonium, the Count 
observes, Las frequently been mistaken 
for the statue of Osymandyas. Strabo 
asserts that it was named Isniandés. 
‘These words were derived from Os 
Smandi, to give out a sound; a property 
possessed, it was said, by this statue, 
at the dawn of day and at sun-set. Its 
true name was Amenophis:* it was 
visited by Germanicus, On its legs are 
to be seen Greek and Roman iuscrip- 
tions, attesting the prodigy of the har- 
monious sounds emitted by this colossus, 
which distinctly pronounced the seven 
vowels. It is not difficult to believe, 
that mechanism, ingeniously coutrived 
by the priests, was the sole probable 
cause of this miracle, which ceased in 
the fourth century of the Christian era. 
At Megara, a particular stove also gave 
out sounds when it was struck by an 
instrument of iron. 

‘The opinion of several mew of science, 
among whom Denon may be cited, is 
altogether in opposition to the idea that 
it was one of the two statucs still stand- 


ing 





* This name was derived from ame 
nouphi, to give good tidings, because at 
the vernal equinox, so highly valued by 
the Egyptians, the statue was reported to 
pronounce the seven vowels which com- 
pose the terrestrial music, the image of 
the seven planets, the harmonious flow of 
which had received from the priests the 
name of the celestial music. 

3 
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KOS Forbin’s Travels in the East. 


ing on the plain, which had the property 
ot giving out harmonious sounds at 
sun-rise. 

Count Forbin introduces the following 
interesting extract, dated Feb, 18, 1818, 
from the Courier of Mount Mokatam, 
yelative to the new discoveries made in 
Lzypt: 

« The Italians, whose national pride is 
gratitied by the reflection, that they were 
onee masters of Egypt, still aim at seeking 
distinction in that land of wonders, Capt. 
3. . Caviglia resolved to penetrate, 
last year, into the great pyramid of Djiza: 
it was open, but required great exertions 
tu ascend to the apartments of the king 
and queen, His courage, notwithstand- 
jug, removed every doubt as to the famous 
well, and dissipated all the fables which 
had been invented, or might sull have 
been conceived, on that head, It would 
be uunecessary for us to enter into any 
details relative to his subsequent opera- 
tions, of which enough has already been 
said, and respecting which we feel, not- 
avithistanding, disposed to do him all the 
justice he has a rizht to claim. 

“The great temple of Abonsamboul, 
near the secend cataract, and within two 
hundred paces of the left bauk ef the Nile, 
has been discovered by the Hon. Mz, 
Bankes, a very accomplished traveiler, 
who was the first to be gratified witha 
view of this temple; and, what is still 
more, succeeded in measuring the upper 
part of the colossal statues which orna- 
ment the facade. ‘There was not any 
uther obstacle to be overcome to pene- 
trate into it, beside that of the accumu- 
fated sand which obstructs the entrance, 
and which, as the Nile flows immediately 
beneath the temple, it would not have 
been a difficult task to throw into that 
viver. These mounds of sand, driven by 
the southerly winds, certainly did not 
exist there in the time of the ancient 
Egyptians, All the travellers who Lave 
attentively examined the left bank of the 
Nile, trom the first to the seccud cataract, 
have perceived that a great proportion of 
Jaud susceptible of cultivation, together 
with many houses, and more especially 
ancient Coptic monasteries, are buried 
beneath the sands impelled by the south 
winds, In several parts, these winds are 
so violent, that, notwithstanding the ele- 
vation of the slopes, or acclivities of the 
lybic chain, more particularly in the coun- 
try of the Bardbras, enormous columns 
pass over these mountains, and collect in 
heaps, burying whatever impedes their 
eartiest efforts.” 

Ou the sciences and literature of the 
Avabians, Count Forbin makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“The Avabians, betore Mahomed, (says 


he.) were not altugether destitute of lite- 
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or Arabia Pe. 
are alone ney. 
Y Precise infor. 
te of SCleutific 


rature. Those of Hedjaz 
traa, and of Mesopotamia, 
tioned, there not being an 
mation relative to the sta 
and literary acquirements in Aral 
elix, All we know is, that the Hara 
rites, inhabitants of the south of Arabin 
had a writing, which disappeared about the 
time of Mahomed, and which is unknown 
to us. With respect to the Ar 
occupying the middle and north 
Peninsula, it appears that writing was 
introduced among them not more than 4 
century before Mahomed. We POssesy 
however, several poetic compositioy; 
anterior halt-a-century, more or less, ty 
that legislator ; which, being joined to the 
traditions, and to the styie of the Aleoran, 
prove that the language was fixed; that 
the rules of grammar, of prosody, of metie, 
and of rhyme, had beeu determined ; and 
that, consequently, there existed a htera. 
ture. If we may be allowed to entertain 
2 belief that the Greek language was culti. 
vated, and had poets, before the time of 
Homer, we may a'so be persuaded that 
the celebrated poets Amriotkais, Lebid, 
Amrou-ben-Kelthoum, &c. were not the 
first to polish the language, to enrich it, 
and to subject it to the rules of metrical 
composition, Relatively to the sciences, 
whether philosophical, physical, or mathe- 
matical, we have not any data on which 
to found a belief that they were cultivated 
by the Arabians. ‘They may have had a 
sufficient knowledge of the stars to guide 
them in their deserts; may have observed 
the phenomena and habits of their domes- 
tic animals; and may have been acquainted 
with the virtues of certai remedies, 
astrology, divination, magic, and witeb- 
eraft ; may have been benefitted by these 
observations, so as to form a sort of syste- 
niatic theory; but they were not masters 
of what are strictly named sciences. 
The cultivation of these, therefore, did not 
spring up amoung the Arabians until after 
Islamism, and may be ascribed to the 
conquests of the Mussulmans, and to their 
intercourse with the Persians, Syrians, 
and Greeks. For their poetry they were 
not indebted to strangers; bet all the 
sciences, not excepting theology and jur IL 
prudence, in the possession of the Mussu , 
mans, were tiie result of their hay cr 
with the conquered nations. It is ret 
ble, that medicine was the door by _ 
the philosophy of the Greeks was, 7 
gether with all the rational sciences, _ 
instilled into the Arabians. Astrology ict 
also, it would appear, to the introduc = 
of astronomy among them ; and, *s aa , 
cessary sequel, to all the mathemat 
iences , 
a eels the elose of the second pa 
tury of the Hegira, the sciences in cd 
Hourished at the court, under the pre 
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tion of the caliphs; and Greek pe hlewdle 
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blended with 
aod probabl 


vided the “at 
we and armed, thanks to political 


the theology of the magi, 
with judaical subtleties, 
Mussulmans into a multitud’ 


divisions, the’ followers of Mahomed 
acainst each other. Thus, if the diffusion 
of earning conferred on the Arabians a 
jigher degree of civilization, it also intro- 
duced among them vices and scourges to 
which they had been before strangers. 

The enltivation of the sciences pene- 
trated wherever Mahometanism spread, 
aod was preserved in the states which were 
wecessively formed in that vast monarchy, 
aod which held themselves in a great mea- 
wie independent of the sovereign of 
Begdad, to whom they did homage out of 
pure motives of courtesy. It was also 
preserved in the countries which, like 
Egypt, were entitely separated from the 
califat of Bagdad ; and, up to the twelfth 
or thirteenth century of our era, the Mus- 
wilmans did not cease to cultivate every 
scientific acquirement. The invasion of 
the Mogols, the establishment of the 
Turkish and Kard dynasties, the political 
revolations of Africa, aud the loss of the 
Mootish ascendancy in Spain, successively 
led to the decline of the sciences, and of 
literature, in the Mussulman territories. 

“How much each science in particular 
owes to the Arabians, has not been pre- 
twely determined. It may, however, be 
aid that, on the one hand, the mathema- 
teal sciences, and all the applications 
derived from them, such as mechanics, and 
the constraction of instruments, and, on 
the other, rational philosophy, are the 
wo branches of human knowledge in 
which they have made the greatest pro- 
gress, Religious prejudices, which do not 
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‘right, and of the rites of religion. 


529. 


allow them to practise anatomy, have 
retarded their progress in the natural 
stndies, and in medicine ; the latter science 
having been with them rather an arbi- 
trary system than the result of observa- 
tions. The subtlety of their understand- 
Ing is more particalarly to be remarked in 
their books of logic, of dialectic, and of 
rhetoric, in their dogmatic and polemic 
theology, and in their treatises of civil 
Their 
numberless commentaries on the Koran, 
suffice alone to prove the high degree to 
which they have carried the spirit of ana- 
lysis ; and, if there still exists among them 
a certain portion of mental cultivation, it 
is to be ascribed to the necessity they are 
under of studying and understanding these 
commentaries, secing that the Koran is 
the only source of all their positive right, 
and of their morality. ‘To this considera- 
tion may be added their taste for poetry, 
which requires the study of grammar, and 
of all its intricacies. ‘ 

Relatively to the fine arts, IT have but 
little tosay. Religious prejudices have, in 
the greater part of the Mussulman territo- 
ries, proscribed painting and sculpture. 
With the theatrical art they have never 
been acquainted. Music, it would appear, 
has been sedulously cultivated by them; 
but it has not been fixed by written signs ; 
and it is probable that its effects have been 
greatly exaggerated. Architecture has 
been abandoned to the caprice of the 
artists; and, in the decorations, richness 
and magnificence appear to have been 
much more studied than taste. Sensuality 
predominates thronghout, over the gratifi- 
cations of the mind and imagination.” 
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A Deseription, illustrated by an Engra- 
ting, of the RON HANGING-BRIDGE, o7= 
deredto beerectedoverthe MENAISTRA IT, 

which separates the Isle of Anglesea 
from Carnarvonshire, ) upon the plan, 
and under the direction, of ‘THOMAS 
TeLForD, Esq. F.R.S.E. &c. toxether 
with the Calculations of the Stress and 
Strength of the said Bridge ; and like- 
wise some Account of the Experiments 
made by Mr. Telford, and others, to 
ascertain the Strength of Iron, with a 
mew tv acquire correct data for the 
construction of an Tron Hanging. 
ridge over the River Mersey, at 
uncorn in Cheshire, all of which are 
peclly applicable to the Menai 
ridge, 

INCE the union of Ireland with 

oa reat Britain, ithas more than ever 

an object with government tu facili- 
ONTHLY Mae, No, 327. : 


tate the intercourse between the capi- 
tals of the two countrics. Accordingly, 
in the year 1810, the House of Commons 
appointed a Select Committee “to in- 
quire into the State of the Roads from 
Holyhead to London, into the Regula- 
tions for the conveyance of his Majesty’s 
mail between London and Dublin; and 
also into the Laws and Regulations re- 
lating to the conveyance of passengers, 
goods, and merchandize, between Dub- 
lin and Holyhead.” This Committee; 
having sat at different times, has made 
several Reports, in which they have re- 
commended various measures for im- 
proving the roads in this great line of 





communication, many of which are now My) % 
in progress. But, in regard to expedi- eis we 
p 5 ° . ul a 
tion, it would have been of little avail to vet Me | 
have improved the roads, without reme- +| ae | 
dying the delay, \e 
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the danger, frequently experienced in 
crossing the Menai Strait, which se- 
parates the Isle of Anglesea from Car- 
narvoushire, 

. In the years 1810 and 1811, several 
plans of bridges were proposed for 
effecting a regular and unobstructed pas- 
sage, in the place of the present ferry 
at Bangor. All these bridges were to 
be of cast iron, and of sufficient widih of 
span and height of elevation not to ob- 
struct the navigation. Among those 
approved by the Committce of the 
House of Commons, after due investiga- 
tion, was one of a single arch, of cast 
ivon, of 500 feet span, and 100 feet above 
the level of high-water in the middle of 
the arch, projected by Mr. Telford. Al- 
tllough the least expensive of any cast 
iron bridge of those dimensions, the 
estimated cost of this bridge was 
upwards of 127,000]. But the construc- 
tion of such a bridge presented a great 
difficulty in the fixing of proper cen- 
tering, which could not be accom- 
plished by ordinary means from below, 
owing to the rocky bottom of the chan- 
nel, and the depth and rapidity of the 
tide-way. Mr. Telford was, therefore, 
Jed to devise a new mode of suspending 
tho centering from above, and furnished 
a design for this purpose. 

In 1814, he was applied to fora design 
for a bridge to cross the river Mersey at 
Runcorn, in Cheshire, where it was ne- 
cessary to preserve an uninterrupted 
water-way of one thousand feet; when a 
bridge upon the principle of suspension 
occurred to him as the only practicable 
means; and, with that view, he instituted 
a regular set of experiments upon rods 
of malleable iron, viz. from thirty to nine 
hundred feet in length, and from one- 
twentieth of an inch to two inches in 
diameter, and these both in regard to 
dementary parts, and also when com- 
bined, partly by welding, and partly by 
jointing ina model. From the result of 
these experiments, there was reason to 
conclude that, by means of maileable 
jron, properly combined, a substantial 
hanging-brrdge, with a clear water-way 
of one thousand feet, might be con- 
structed; and Mr. Telford accordingly 
gave to the Runcorn Bridge Committee 
a design for that purpose. 

The facility and economy with which 
8 bridge of this kind may be constructed, 
where the sheres are bold and high, led 
Mr. Telford to consider it as peculiarly 
well adapted for crossing the Menai 
Strait, a little to the westward of 
Bangor Ferry. He therefore drew a 
plan upon this principle, for the con- 
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sideration of the Commissioners for the 
improvement of the Holyhead road, Be 
fore they recommended to Parliament 
the execution of this plan, they called 
before them, andexamined, M r. Donkin 
Mr. W. Chapman, and Mr, Rewair 
Civil Eugineers, Mr. Branton, of the 
firm of Brunton and Co. iroucabie 
manufacturers, together with Mr, P, 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, who had made experi- 
ments and calculations, and published a 
Freatise, on the strength of materials, 
Reference too was made to the Eller 
Brethren of the Trinity House, who 
replied, that the construction of such a 
bridge, upon the plan, and in the situa- 
tion proposed, could not be attended 
with any injurious consequences to the 
navigation of the Menai. The Report 
of the Commissioners being then made 
to Parliament, and the necessary funds 
granted, in July 1818 dircetions were 
given for the commencementof the work, 
at a place called Ynys-y-moch, on the 
Anglesea shore. 

The iron hanging-bridge 1o be con- 
structed over the Menai Strait, is to con- 
sist of one opening of 560 feet between 
the points of suspension, and 100 fect in 
height between the high-water line and 
the lower side of the road-way ; and the 
road-way being horizontal, this height 
is uninterrupted for the whole 560 leet, 
except where the natural rock, which 
forms the western abutment, now Iuter- 
poses. But, in addition to these 56) 
fect, there are to be four arches on the 
western, and three on the castern, side of 
the main opening, each filly feet spar, 
that is, making in all 850 fect of opens. 
The three arches on the Carnarvonshise 
side are shown in the annexed Draws; 
the four on the Anglesea side are exact'y 
similar. The Drawing also shows, that 
in regard to the navigation, tt 1s « 
preferable to any bridge of an “ag 
form, because the latter affords the full 
height of 100 feet only in the middle ; 
whereas the former, as has just been 
observed, affords the same full height lor 
the whole of the 500 feet, which = 
a considerable advantage to vesse® 
passing the Menai Strait, asit will allow 
them to stand closer to either ~ 
while passing under the bridge. é 

. this bridge, on the 
regard to economy, this bridge, ily the 
principle of suspepsion, has i ” 
adyantage, the estimated expel s the 
being more than 70,0001. ; wherear 
cheapest of the arched form, * uble 
cast iron, would have cost nearly do 


that sum. ona all . 
With respect to the facility of we 
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it must be evident to any person 
ie least conversant with mechanical 
 oliate, that the bridge-part of the 
oa opening in the Drawing, may bis 
constructed nearly as readily as the 
centering Only for a bridge of a single 
gre of cast iron al the same span. 

The road-way Will consist of two 
cariage-ways, cach twelve fect in 
weadth, with a foot-path of four feet 
ietween them, so that the platform will 
be about thirty feet in breadth, Phe 
whole is to be supended from four lines 
of strong iron cables by perpendicular 
in rods, placed five tect apart, and 
these rods will support the road-way 
faning. The suspending power 1s 
calculated at 2016 tons, and the weight 
to be suspended, exclusive of the cables, 
is 312,tons, leaving a disposable power 
of 16/4 tons. ‘The four sides of the 
wal-ways will be made of framed iron- 
work, firmly bound together for seven 
ject in height, and there will be similar 
work, for five feet in depth below the 
cables, ‘The weight of the whole 
iidge between the points of suspension 
will be 489 tons. 

It is calculated that the contraction 
and expansion of the iron cables may 
occasion a rise or fall to the extent of 
jour or five inches; but the variations of 
the temperature of the atmosphere will 
not derange the bridge. 

The abutments will consist of the 
nasoury-work, as itis represented in the 
Diawing, with the addition of a fourth 
ach on the Anglesea side; each of 
tie two piers will be 60 feet by 
4 wide at high-water mark, having 
a touudation of rock. These picrs, 
when connected with the whole of 
the remainder of the masonry, will form 
4tiass Coustructed with blocks of hard 
lime-stone, of much greater weight than 
ishecessary for supporting a bridge of 
this kind, Upon the summit of the two 
main piers will be erected a frame of 
ast iron, of a pyramidal form, for the 
bitpose of raising the cables from which 
the bridge is fu uc suspended, As the 
rice will be carried from the top of 
apse 80 as to form nearly similar 

sis ou each side, the pressure will be 
almost perpendicular, 
oe “ aaa proposes to have four 
Lidge, b renin in the breadth of the 
a des dy lich means the cables will 
divide it (a ... such a manner as to 
tod * ve stated) into two car- 
iteway, : , Romy y feet each, with a 
Along each f our feet in the centre. 

8 80h line there will be four eables, 


fivt 
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making in the whole sixteen; these 
cables will pass over rollers fixed on the 
summits of the pyramids, and be fastened 
at their extremitics to an iron frame, 
lying horizontally over the top of the 
small arches, and under a mass of ma- 
soury, as described by the dotted Lines in 
the annexed Drawing. From these 
cables the road-way will be suspended 
by vertical iron rods, connected at their 
lower extremities with wrought iron 
bars, both transversely and longitudi- 
nally, thus forming a frame on which 
timber will be laid for the road-way, 
The distance of five feet is kept between 
the rods, in order that the suspending 
power may be equally distributed 
throughout the whole length of the 
bridge. ‘The suspending rods will pass 


between the cables, and depend upon, 


each two of them, 30 that the gencral 
strength of the bridge could not mate. 
rially be affected by taking one away. 
The cables and the flooring, as well as 
the suspending rods, will be constructed 
and united in such a manner, that each 
of the parts may be taken out and re- 
placed separately ; so that there can be 
no difficulty jn repairing any part of the 
bridge, whenever required, A tempo- 
rary wire-bridge will be madc from one 
abutment to the other, in order to carry 
over the cables, and arrange the several 
parts of the bridge, while building. 

Mr. Barlow (in his calculation of the 
stress and strength of the projected 7ron 
hanging-bridge over the Menai Strait,) 
begins by observing, that “one of the 
most important data, connected with 
this calculation, is the strength of direct 
cohesion of malleable iron. It appears 
(says he) from the result of various ex- 
periments, performed by Mr. Telford 
and others, by Messrs. Brunton and Co. 
and also by Capt. Brown, at the latter of 
which I was present, that the medium 
ultimate strength of this metal is about 
27 tous to the square inch section, and 
the strength, within certain limits, is pro- 
portional to the area. Mr. Brunton’s 
machine appears to me to over-rate i{s 
own action; that of Capt. Brown, _to 
register less than its full power.* Ac 
cording to the former course of experi- 
ments, the strength on a square inch sec- 

tim 

* Mr. Brunton’s machine for trywg 
the strength of iron, is a hydraulic piess, 
made on Bramah’s principle. Capt. 
Brown’s machine, for the same purpose, 
acts on the principle of the weigh- bridges, 
by means of a combination of wheels and 
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tion is 29$ tons, while the latter gives only 
25tons. I assume the mean of these two 
as the medium strength; viz. 27 tons 
to the square inch. ‘The bars on which 
these experiments were performed, va- 
ricd from less than an inch to more than 
two inches in diameter. This datum 
being established, Mr. ‘Telford was next 
desirous of ascertaining the strength of 
iron, when suspended, at its extremities, 
loaded with weights in different parts of 
iis length, the results of which experi- 
ments he supplied me with for my pub- 
lication on the strength of wood and iron. 
They appear to me to have been made 
with great care and accuracy. I have 
computed theoretically what weight 
ought to have been expected to produce 
the fracture; and the agreement between 
the theory and the practice was very re- 
markable; in some cases, the difference 
‘was not one part out of one hundred of 
the actual weight. It is this agreement 
which leads me to place entire confi- 
dence in the computations I have made 
rclative to the Runcorn Bridge, and also 
in the following, with respect to that 
proposed to be thrown across the Menai 
Strait, 

* The length or distance between the 
piers of the Menai Bridge is proposed to 
be 500 feet, and the greatest deflection 
80 feet, which will require the length of 
the cable or bar to be 505 fect, and the 
weight of 505 of a square inch rod will 
be about 1,704!bs. which will produce a 
strain on each point of suspension of 
8,632ibs. ‘The strain necessary to pro- 
duce a fracture on the samo rod, is 
27 tons, or 60,480lbs. Such a bar 
would, therefore, bear a load (includ. 
ing its own weight) of 28,372Ibs. to be 
uniformly distributed over it, before a 
fracture would take place. This weight, 
multiplied by the number ef square 
inches in the section of ali the bars, will 
give the extreme weight the bridge 
would support, or rather the least weight 
that would break it. 

“TI believe it is intended to have four 
cables, each of 15 inches area, or 60 
inches section in the four; therefore 
28,372 X 60=:17,023,200Ibs. or 760 tons, 
is the whole weight the bridge would be 
just able to support. 

“Mr. ‘Telford estimating the whole 
weight of the Runcorn Bridge (inde- 
pendent of any passing load) at 574 tons, 
there will remain a surplus strength of 
473 tons; but this may be increased ad 
_kibitum, by increasing either the number 
of bars, or the section of each. If, there- 
lure, the bridge be crected agreeably to 
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‘the proposed plan, I am Confident, as 


far as the strength of materials is co). 
cerned, no danger is to be apprehended, 
With regard to the strain-and pressnre 
on the top of the piers, I have made the 
following computations:—The tension 
being assumed equal to 380 tons, the 
vertical pressure is found to be equal to 
89 tons, (viz. 380 sin. 13° 34’) as 
arising from the centre catenary; and 
I estimate that part of the cable which 
passes over the piers, and serves as a 
brace, will adjust itself to about an 
angle of 20° with the horizontal line 
passing over the pier. The vertical 
pressure arising from this brace is, 
therefore, about 380 x sin. 20° = 130 
tons; and the whole vertical pressure on 
each pier will be 210 tons. I conceive 
(adds Mr. Barlow,) that there will be 
uo difficulty in finding materials to resist 
this pressure, 

“The horizontal strain on the piers in- 
wards is 88x cos 13° 34’=369 tons, and 
outwards it is 380 <x cos 20°=356 tons; 
there will, therefore, be a horizontal 
force acting inward on each pier equal 
to about 13 tons; this strain Mr. Telford 
proposes to counteract by the two pier 
braces, which will obviously be amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The weight 
of masonry above the bed to which the 
cables are ultimately attached, ought to 
exceed as much as possible 130 tons; 
with less weight they would give way. 
In conclusion, I beg to state, that I ain 
not competent to judge of the practi 
cability of the construction of this 
bridge; but, supposing it erected, Tam 
convinced, from the above computation, 
that, as far as s‘rength is concerned, no 
danger whatever need be apprehended. 

Although from the evidence taken 
upon the subject in 1818, the herr 
rence was gencral as to the practicabi ity 


of the plan, yet, in the particular dis 


cussions, inaccurate data having been 
assumed, when the Select Committee 
(appointed soon after the mecting ae 
new Parliament in 1819, to inquire mo 
the state of the Loiyhead roads. &c- 
met, on the 24th of April last, to examine 
the several papers referred i. 
relating to the Menat Bridge; ™ 
Telford, in order to facilitate further = 
quiry, delivered to the Committee son 
important observations in writing, “ 
which we have taken the following 
teresting extract: i 
“The distance between the orn 
suspension is 560 feet, and the gr 
is 37 feet, or about 1-15th of 
live. “By 
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, “By calculation, 7 find that the weight 


ded is 342 tons. By numerous 
- ee which [ have made, to ascer- 
the strene‘h of malleable iron, it ap- 
a that with a chord line of 560 feet 
an a versed sine of 37, (ora curvature of 
y-{9th) a bar of good iron, one inch square, 
will, besides its own weight, carry 104 
tons; and, about one-half of that weight, 
belyre it begins to stretch. For the 
Menai Bridge, I have taken a section of 
109 square inches, which, at 5$ tons to 
each square inch, will support 1,008 tons, 


being a surplus of 666 above the real. 


weisht of the bridge; and there would be 
required a further weight of 1,008 tons to 
break down the bridge. This, I conceive, 
is making ample provision against any 
probable trial to which such a bridge can 
beexposed. From the clevation it will be 
ven, that the cables attain their curvature 
by passing over cast iron frames, part of 
which are of a pyramidal form, and the 
oluer parts are connected with the top of 
the masonry ; from thence it will be seen, 
by the dotted lines, that these cables pass 
down the masonry to another cast iron 
frane, laid horizontally along the top of 
the arches, and connected with their 
springers by means of perpendicular rods, 
tiereby embracing the whole mass of ma- 
wary and spandrils, making in all about 
12,006 tons at each end of the bridge, and 
ts exclusive of the great pyramids. As 
te weight of the bridge between the two 
points of suspension, including the cables, 
is 489 tons, there is not much reason to ex- 
pect undulation, from any weight which 
willbe laid on any particular part ; but, to 
guard against any effect of that sort, I 
propose making the four sides of the road- 
ways of framed iron-work firmly bound 
together for seven fect in height, and simi- 
lar work for five feet in depth below the 
cables, which, when they meet towards 
the middle of the bridge, will constitute a 
lrame-work of 12 feet deep. 

“With a bridge $0 feet in breadth, and 
532 in length, there is not much to be ap- 
prehended from side vibration; but, in 
order to provide against this operation, I 
lave, in the plan, placed two horizontal 
cables, crossing the bridge diagonally, 
tach of which, laying hold of the middle 
ofits length, and passing round a cast 
ron projecting frame, at the opposite 
i the great pyramids, is from thence 
‘ee ae pape -" the abutments; 

og 

tin tia Ay lagonal stay upoa 70 
‘ae it is considered that from 4 to 
oun ueqnees to crush a cube of one 
whee be vy of good cast iron, there 
tine oubt of the sufficiency of the 
sien ee ove which the cables will 
cult ew on cables are continued to the 
ey of bape which connect the ma- 

€ abutments. The weight of 
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the bridge is 489 tons, npon which, if 300 
tons are placed, they make 789 tons. ‘The 
pull of this weight at the abutments, upon 
acurvature of one-fifteenth, is found, by 
my experiments over a pulley with a per- 
pendicular weight, equal to about two and 
a half times the weight on the other side, 
or 1,972 tons. ‘To connteract this, the 
cables are, as las already been observed, 
continued at nearly the same angles as 
those of the bridge, to the cast iron frame, 
which embraces about 12,000 tons of ma- 
sonry, and to which much more, if neces- 
Sary, might be connected. 

_ “ With regard to any change by conttac- 
tion or expansion, it is known from ex- 
periments, that, with a difference of tem- 
perature of 90 degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
difference of length of iron would only be 
zostog, oF about 5 inches upon 700 feet, 
aud as the iron-work would most likely be 
put up at a mean temperature, the cou- 
traction would be two inches and a half, 
and the expansion an equal quantity,which 
would not derange the bridge ; but if the 
main suspending cables were covered with 
some substance, which was an imperfect 
conductor of heat, and which is intended, 
the above variation of 90 degrees of tem- 
perature conld not take place. 

(Signed) ‘“ THomas TELForRD.” 


According to the plan of which Mr. 
Telford has had a specimen made, the 
cables are to be formed of a number of 
straight half-inch bars, connected at 
different lengths. He has not yet en- 
tirely decided at what particular length 
they should be joined, or whether it 
would be prelerable to unite a certain 
number of them by welding, and connect 
cach of those lengths by joints. On the 
square sides of these bars will be laid 
segments of circles of a proper size for 
making the cables of a cylindrical form. 
The bars, as well as the segments, are 
each to be joined longitudinatly to the 
whole of the required length, and secured 
by bucklings every five fect, and then 
enveloped in flannel, well saturated 
with a composition of rosin and bees- 
wax, to preserve them from the weather, 
and the whole are to be encircled with 
wire. But, by the following paragraph, 
it will be seen that Mr. ‘Telfurd con- 
siders himself fully at liberty to make 
such alterations and improvemcnts ia 
this part of his plan, as he may decm 
expedient, on repeating his experiments, 
which he very judiciously proposes to 
extend during the progress of the work, 
so as to attain the most advantageous 
mode of.applying this principle to the 
construction of bridges. 

“The results from a bridge npon the 


principle of suspension (says Mr. Telford,) 
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can he satisfactorily ascertained by pre- 
vious experiments; because, with a given 
length and curvature, it is known that 
malleable iron, of a good quality, can 
support a certain weight more than its 
ew; and, therefore, when the weight to 
be supported is known, a safe rule is 
obtained to determine the quantity of 
iron required, and the goodness of each 
separate portion of iron to be employed 
can be effectually proved. ‘The most 
advisable mode of combination may also 
be determined by similar means; and al- 
though I have already, from my experi- 
ments, formed a plan which is practicable 
and substantial, vet TIT shall ccrtainly, 
during the time the stone-work is con- 
sirucuing, claim the privilege of repeating 
and extending my experiments, in order 
to arrive at the most pertect mode of 
which this principle is susceptible.” 

The weight of each separate cable 
between the points of suspension is 
estimated at nine tons and three- 
quarters, or 117 pounds per yard. ‘The 
weight of a drove of oxen is calculated 
at about 300 tons, supposing thei to 
amount to 200 head, all closely huddled 
together; and the estimated weight ne- 
cessary to tear the cables asunder is 
upwards of 2000 tons, which is about 
four times the weight of the entire 
bridge. The passing of a mai-coach 
over the bridge is not expected to pro- 
duce any undolation, or sensible per- 
pendicular vibration; nor is any lateral 
vibration apprehended from the most 
violent gale of wind, by reason of the 
proportion that the breadth ef the bridge 
bears asa frame to its extreme length. 

It has already been stated, that the 
experiments made by Mr. ‘Telford were 
with a view to obtain the best data re- 
specting the strength of the materials 
proposed by him to be employed in the 
construction of an tron hanging-bridge 
across the river Mersey at Runcorn, to 
comicct the counties of Cheshire and 
Lancashire. It may here sutlice to 
mention that, in making those more 
particularly alluded te here, bars of ivon 
were fixed at certain distances, with 
ecriain degrees of curvature, and weights 
hung npon them in the middle, and in 
different parts, till they broke. 'I'o 
separate a square bar of an ineh and 
q's ths required the weight of 48 tons, 
aud it requived 43 tons and a half to 
break a bar of an inch and gths in 


‘diameter. Some bars of an inch in di- 


ameter, of a foot long, stretched nearly 
three inches before they broke; and bars 
of three feet long, and one inch square, 
sometimes lengihened as much as cight 


mighes before they gave way. . : 
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Operty, that 


Tron has this peculiar pr 
a certain weight extends the 
the bar. After standing some time, the 
bar remains of that length, and it yy 
quires an additional weight to eiye 
au additional stretch; so that athens’ 
the actual dimensions of the scetionat 
area of the bar become less, yet it beers 
a greater Weight. Hence, should ap 
one of the bars in this hanging-bridge, 
when first placed there, bear a greates 
weight than the one next ty it, or any 
other bar, and be exposed toa streteh, 
it would soon accommodate itself to the 
length of the whole ; and, in that state 
be capable of bearing more weight i 
it did at first. Halt-inch bars, of to 
lerably good ‘iron, will bear from six 
tous to six and a half; but they will 
elongate at not much more than half 
that stress. It is a curious fact, and 
deserving of the attention of philoso- 
phers, that frequently, at the moment of 
rupture, the bar acquires such a degree 
vf heat in the fractured part, as scarcely 
ty allow a person to boid it grasped ia 
bis hand without a painful seusation of 
burping. 

But, in addiiion to the experiments 
made by Mr. Telford, the Runeom 
Bridge Committee for conducting that 
work, considered the undertaking of s0 
much magnitude and novelty, that they 
wished personally to make some ¢x- 
periments to the full extent of the centre 
span of the intended bridge at Ruveom, 
viz. 1000 feet; and a Sub-committee 
having been selected for that special 
purpose, an experiment was tried over 
a valley in the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool, to the extent of 1000 feet; the 
result of which experiment not only 
confirmed, but exceeded, the calcula- 
tions that had been delivered in by Mr. 
Telford, relative to the strength of mun 
under different degrees of curvature. 
‘The result proving so satisfactory, doubls 
previously entertained were dispelled; 
and subscriptions, which had been with- 
held, were now put down toa consider 
able amount: when they come up to the 
suin required, application will be made 
fo Parliament, and other necessary 
measures taken, for the construction vf 


length of 


‘the intended bridge. 


Frem the nature of the at geri 
of this part of the river Mersey, ng 
iron hanging-bridge projected by -“ 
‘Telford, and by him proposed to “ 
Runcorn Bridge Committee, is vie 
sist of only three spans of OpOnve"” we 
ceutze span of 1090 feet, and the 
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keep the lower side of the 
g9 feet above high-water 


eutire leng 
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| way , 
ss ha arched bridge, under these 
pane is conceived to be 


pjrcmmmstannces, 
shally impracticable ; and (says Mr. 


Rulow,) “both courage and genius 
vere requisite fo conceive any prac- 
ficable construction. An undertaking 
of such immense magnitude, sO per- 
jeily original, and which, when com- 
vleted, will perhaps be one of the most 
cngular Works of art that any age or 
nition ever produced, ought not to be 
attempted without the best data that 
eld possibly be obtained relative to 
the strength of the proposed materials, 
wider all the variety of strains to which 
dey are likely to be exposed ; and, with 
iiiy particular view, Mr. ‘Telford made 
a regular course of experiments, as 
belure stated.” 

In fact, Mr. Telford has, for many 
years past, bestowed great pains and 
casiderable expense in making a vast 
wimber of experiments on the strength 
f iren suspended, as well vertically as 
lrizoutally, and with a variety of dif- 
rent degrees of curvature; finally, he 
las combined iron into the shape in 
vhich he has hitherto proposed to make 
the cables for the Menai Bridge, and 
ied experiments upon it in a model 
of feet in length, ‘The greater part 
il these experiments he performed, not 
ly the intervention of a machine, but 
Wy absolute weight, tearing the iron to 
pees iv that manner; so that, instead 
ol depending on theoretical calculations, 
le chielly relics on the experiments 
bade by actual weight, in which there 
cai be no mistake, and on which his 
“id are founded, Tlence the confi- 
lence which is justly placed in his plan, 
thas honourably expressed by the 
elect Committee at the conclusion of 
= Third Report: 

. sane commuttee feel great satisfaction 
I. Telford . their power to say, that 
them of the practi Cpr coavineed 
wunerons lmsthoces ‘hick . ma ager es 
tien 10 the ay ney le has already 

tt ra ico ‘ talents as a Civil 
* nen meee that the House may 
at, when his o fence in his opinion, 
t. Rennie. and eo is supported by 
of the seastieabone r en the case 
pears to he as ¢ y of this undertaking 

ompietely made out as 


plac 


It js IM the vatn - 
— te of thir i 
ig established, igs tO allow of its 
cone” it is remembered, that the first 
(when a fur Lord Colchester 
ia. wef Seeretary for Ireland,) for 


ildiy net i» : 
'§ & Cast - arched bridge across 
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the Menai, amounted to #68500). your 
Committee are of opinion, that thé public 
stand greatly indebted to the industry and 
talents of Mr. Telford, for having con- 
trived a plan on so secure a principle, 
for executing this work for the sum of 
70,0001.” 

The Menai Bridge may be completed 
m three years from the time of its com- 
mencement, and several hundred men 
are now employed in the preparatory 
operations. ‘Phe foundation of the abut. 
meuts on both shores is on solid rock. 
The stone, of which the masonry of the 
picrs will be constructed, is procured 
in the north-cast end of the Isle of 
Anglesea,- from. the estate of Lord 
Bulkeley, where the cliffs are nearly 
one hundred feet high. It is fine grey 
marble, perfectly solid, and in large 
inasscs, lying in a very convenient si- 
tuation close to the sca-shore, where it 
is loaded into vessels, and carried through 

3caumaris Bay to that part of the Menai 
Strait where the bridge is to be ereciced, 

The Menai Bridge Biil has passed 
the House of Commons, and is in pro- 
gress through the House of Lords, 

pe 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS; and we earnestly 
solicit the Putentees to favour us with 
copies or extracts of their Specifications, 

H. Mattuews, of Gretton Piace East, 
Bethnal Green, gentleman; for improve- 
ments app'icable to wheeled carriages, or 
vehicles of different descriptions, calcu- 
lated to render them more safe and com- 
modions.—Nov, 19. 

G. Crymer, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now of Cornhill, London, 
merchant ; for certain improvements on 
ships’ pumps.—-Nov. ¢1. 

J. CHancexcon, cf Saville-street, Dub- 
lin, watchmaker ; for an improvement for 
turning the leaves of music-books in a sim- 
ple and effective manner, with or without 
pedal-work attached.—Nov. 21. 

J. Rutnven, of *dinbuargh, printer ; 
for an improved drag for coaches, &c.— 
Dee. 23. Rs 
’ A. Anig, of Edinburgh, opticran ; for an 
improvement on the air barometer, to be 
called a sympiesometer.— Dee. 25. 

W. Jonunson, of Salford, Manchester, 
Lancaster, brewer; for improvements in 
the construction of furnaces, whereby a 
great saving in the consumption of fuel is 
effected.— Dec. 24. ; ; 

H. Faveryear, of Castle-strect, Lei- 
cester-square, gentleman ; fot a machine 
for the cutting veneers in wood and other 


substances.-—Dec. 24. 
C. TANNER, of Plymouth, Devonshire, 


tanner; for improvements in curing raw 
hides: and skins,- by the application ot 
certain materials hitherto unused for that 


er J Alle 4+ 1819. as 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIEs. 


i 


ROYAL SOCIETY or EDINBURGH. 
‘EPROFESSOR Playfair read a paper 

in-December, on the Slide of 
Alpnach, erected by M. Rupp, in 1812, 
for the purpose of bringing down to the 
Lake of Lucerne the fine pine trees 
which grow upon Mount Pilatus. ‘The 
wood was purchased by a company for 
30001, and 90001. were expended in 
forming the slide. ‘The length of the 
slide is about 44,000 English feet, or 
about eight miles and two furlongs ; and 
the difference of level of its two extremi- 
ties is about 2600 feet. It isa wooden 
trough, about five feet broad and four 
deep, the bottom of which consists of 
three trees, the middle onc being a little 
hollowed ; and small rills of water are 
conducted into it, for the purpose of di- 
minishing the friction. ‘The declivity, 
at its commencement, is about 224°, 
and Mr. Playfair calculated, that a 
heavy body, not retarded by friction, 
would describe the whole length of the 
trough in 66." The large pines, with 
their branches and boughs cut off, are 
placed in the slide, and descending by 
their own gravity, they acquire such an 
impetus by their descent through the first 
part of the slide, that they perform their 
journey of cight miles and a quarter in 
the short space of six minutes; and, 
under favourable circumstances, that is, 
in wet weather, intbree minutes. Only 
one tree descends at a time, but, by 
means of signals piaced along the slide, 
another tree is Jaunched as soon as its 
predecessor has plunged into the lake, 
Sometimes the moving trees spring or 
bolt out of the trongh, and when this 
happens, they have been known to cut 
through treesin the neighbourhood as if 
it had been done by an axe. When the 
trees reach the lake, they are formed into 
rafts, and floated down the Reuss into 
the Rhine. The very singular pheno. 
mena described in Mr. Playfair’s paper, 
arise from the diminution of friction, in 
consequence of an increase of velocity ; 
and may be regarded as an experimental 
confirmation, on a large scale, of the 
ingenious views of Coulomb, who had 
the merit of discovering this remarkable 
property of friction. 

In January, a paper was read by Dr. 
Brewster, “ On the action of uncrystal- 
lized surfaees upon light.” This paper 
contained an account of two new classes 
of colours, formed by reflection, and 


hitherto unnoticed. One of these classes 
was capable of explanation by Principles 
already known; but the other had its 
origin in a New property of light, which 
promises to be of great Utility in its 
practical applications. The’ author 
pointed out its application to a new iy. 
strument for distinguishing precious 
stones, for discriminating mineral bodies 
and for detecting adultcration in oils and 
other fluids. 
4 FI 09 sn brea Dr. Ferguson, 
p poisonous fishes of the Carribbee 
Islands.” Tn all the larger fishes of prey, 
the poisonous quality is a rare and 
accidental occurrence, and is found to 
be present only at certain seasons of 
the ycar, in one or two of the smaller 
species of fish, more particularly in the 
yellow-billed sprat: from whence Dr, 
F. inferred, that the larger voracious 
fishes, such as the baracosta, becanie 
poisonous only at the times they had 
recently been preying upon the smaller 
poisonous prey. The poison of the 
yellow-billed sprat, was supposed to be 
inherent in the animal at certain seasons 
of the year, and not occasioned by ils 
being fed upon any undiscovered local 
marine poison, from the circumstance of 
the other smaller fishes of the same 
genus, that were found in the same 
places, never partaking of the same poi- 
sonous nature; and from the poison of 
the fish being more potent and deatly 
than any known or eyen supposable 
article of food, could be likely to com- 
municate. With respect to remedies 
and antidotes, the efficacy of sugar 
was alone established as deserving of 
credit. 


INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


La Prace has given the following 
results, as deduced from analysis, and 
from the experiments made with the 
pendulum in both hemispheres. 

1. That the density of the strata of the 
terresirial spheroid increases from the sut- 
face to the centre. 

9, That the strata are very nearly regu- 


larly disposed around the centreof gravity® | 


of the earth. al 

3. That the surface of this spheroid, 
which the sea covers a part, has a figure 
a little different from what it would as- 
sume in virtne of the laws of equilibriam, 
if it became fluid. 4, That 
Se 





* Rather say centie of motion.— Ep. 
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. ‘That the irreaularities of the earth, 
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is produced so sensibly, as to be per- 
ceived where the darkness is not very in- 
tense. The same phenomena take 
place with silver, platinum, gold, 





snl the causes which disturb its surface, osmium, iridium, rhodium; the peroxide 
: have very little depth. sane tiaiiinaatialn of cobalt, &c. | : 
' ¢. That the whole earth has 8 A new acid has been recently disco- 
nally laid. he says) ought to. be vered by MM. Gay Lussac and Welther, 
These results (he sé anf number of Which they have called hyposulphuric 
laced among - ies s:and,in @?d. They obtained it by passing a 
e oat r) € . 
. truths which geology P nine ts of the current of sulpburous acid gas over a 
! truth, they are SO ached in this mis- Slution of peroxide, of mangancse in 
theory of motion * expressed nearly Water; then filtring and pouring into 
cellany, and have been exp the liquor a certain quantity of barytes, 
| in the same terms. he inclination of the #84 causing a current of carbonic acid 
¢ Itis non Os wore ‘s constant, 2S to pass over it, if there is an excess 
) invar equator tothe i pode coincides Of this; then, by pouring upon it sul- 
| aud that ts ee ae of the Phuric acid, the barytes is thrown down, 
0 with the mean 4 Le Place has recently and the new acid is obtained, which is 
f moon's orbit ; and 1s lis are notaffected ried under the receiver of an air-pump 
| siown, that these results are *. by sulphuric acid. ‘The greater number a 
: ‘the secular equations of the moon’s y P a: 6 5 finger igs 
¢ by the sec he secular displacee of the salts which it forms, with earthy Bet 
nean motion, nor by the secular Gisp has OF metailic bases, are soluble, and crys- * 
nents of the ecliptic. M. Poisson has Hi The hy Iphates of bary a 
‘ that they are likewise not ‘allize. Ihe hyposulphates of barytes =I 
e shown, th J go hich nd lime are inalterable in air; and the te 
modified by the secular equation whic : : 4 ian 
i f 4 n’s Suberic acid and chlorine, do not de- yy) ae 
| afects the mean motion of the moo or Int hare ine | 
nde, but that they correspond. to the > CUMpose the hyposulphate of barytes. Wen 9h 
¢ os Nee ey ds an his new acid is composed of two pro- ane 
nean velocity of rotation, and a mean : | hee 
e The th portions of sulphur, and five of oxygen. i 
sate of the lunar equator. . The theory : We 2: 
s - ; a all Messrs. DuLoné and Petit have pre- Ait | 
inlicates, that this velocity, as well as ale e- bi ee 
s the inclination of the equator, and the S¢@ted the continuation of their able HEEB 
vc of its nodé hens that of her Yescarches on heat. By means of a a bets | 
f " . eee afi. very simple instrument of their own The 
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noperties, It i ; on the capacity of the y ; Sia ee 
jropertics, It is colourless, and has no |. therefore, that the’ ordinary theory ie = w 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


—_P 


A Collection of Sacred Musie, from the Com 
posiiions of Hundel, Haydn, Beuce, 
Kent, &c.; by R. F. T. Bardouleau, Head 
Cantor. il. 7s. . 

IIE collection of sacred pieces here 
presented to us by Mr. Bar- 
douleau, is, for the most part, furnished 
with a separate accompaniment for the 
piano-forte and organ ; and thereby ren- 
dered more generally acceptable to 
families and country choirs, than it 
otherwise would have been. ‘The com- 
positions, chicfly selected from Handel, 
are chosen with judgment, and the ac- 
companiment is ably deduced from the 
original scores. Though several admired 
choruses are inserted, much the greater 
portion of the volume is occupied with 
melodies; among which we find, “ Fare- 
well ye limpid streams ;” “ What though 

I trace ;” “ Angels ever bright and fair ;” 

“Arm, arm, ye brave;”’ ‘ Wheree’er 

you walk ;” “Oft on a_ plat of rising 

ground;” “ But thou did’st not leave his 
soul in hell;’ “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ;” “He was despised ;” 

“Lord, remember David ;” and many 

others, highly, if not equally, interesting. 

The whole is neatly and correctly 

printed; and forms a body of sacred 

music, not less calculated to please in 
private than in public performance,—in 
the chamber than in the chapel. 

Sonata for the Piano-forte und Violin; by 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 6s. 

This sonata of Beethoven (never pub- 
lished till now) is highly laboured ; and 
both by its occasional abstruseness, and 
the general eccentricity of its ideas, an- 
nunciative of its composer. It com- 
prises four movements: an allegro 
moderato in three crotchets; an adagio 
in two crotchets; an allegro in two 
crotchets; and an allegretio in two 
crotchets. ‘The order of these is so ju- 
dicious, as to afford every advantage to 
their respective pretentions ; and, how- 
ever highly we think of the generality of 
this master’s productions, we must say, 
that these advantages were necessary to 
the favourable reception of the piece 
before us. Its merits are considerab!e ; 
but the reputation Beethoven has to 
support, is also considerable: and we 
would wish, that whatever bears his 
name, should be worthy of his genius. 


Number II. of three Sonatas for the Piano- 
forle, with an Accompaniment for the 
German Flute, ad lib.; by J. Mug- 
mie, Ss. 

In the present number of this little 


work, Mr. Mugnie has introduced ap 
original pastorale and fandango, which 
produce a pleasing diversity of efit 
and give to the air of the whole a famili 
arity of sty le, or character, favourable to 
its cirenlation among young practition. 
ers. Perhaps there is scarcely a suffi. 
cient degree of novelty, or distinctness 
and strength of feature, to sanction our 
speaking on those points in any exalted 
terms; but a certain liveliness and fae 
cility pervade the movements, and will 
fairly permit our Sayiug, that for the 
amusement and improvement of the 
class of piano-forte students for whom it 
is designed, this publication is very judi- 
ciously calculated, 

The Supplication, a Duetto; by M. P. 

King. ¢s. 

Well acquainted with Mr. King’s 
gencral merit as a vocal composer, we 
looked into the present duett with ex- 
pectations rather clevated; but which 
were by no means fully gratified. That 
the melody is simple, we readily grant; 
but must, at the same time say, that it 
is not distant enough from baldness, or 
poverty of idea, to interest our feelings; 
and the combination of the voices is not, 
we are afraid, in that style of admixture, 
which will add to Mr. K.’s reputation as 
a vocal harmonist. In making these 
remarks, we are, however, far from 
meaning to deny that this oratorio duett 
is smooth, casy, and agreeable, in its 
passages; and that, to the gencrality of 
hearers, it may prove an acceptable 
specimen of serious composition. 
Numbers I. and II. of Airs, with Variation’ 

for the Piano-forte ; by James Salmon, 

Piuniste. . 2s. } 

The first number of this publication 
consists of a favourite Portuguese 
mondinka, or love-song, dedicated to 
Lady Cecilia Brown; the second, of 8 
melody of the same description, dedi- 
eated to Miss J. C.Gordon. To theairs 
themselves we cannot give any Vély 
high character; they are, in fact, defi- 
cient both in originality and beanty, and 
we should be posed in divining the cause 
of their selection, by a master of Mr. 
Salmon’s apparent judgment. Afte 
attentively scrutinizing the at 
we feel ourselves justified in speaking ¢ 
them in liberal terms. ‘They are #M 
mated, fanciful, and judiciously divers 
fied. Some of the passages are i 
with a degree of ingenuity bordering 
the mer:t of invention and origivallty; 


and have induced our wish to aa 
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thing purcly resulting from Mr. 
—_ sngaided aud unrestricted 


jmagination. 
Ls Dilical 


forte ; 
flute. 
“ La 


esse, aWaltz Rondo for the Piano- 
with an Accompaniment for the 
Composed by C. L, Lithander, 28. 
Delicatesse,” is one of those 


every-day exercises which invife the 
aitention of piano-forte practitioners. 
lis style is easy, its passages common- 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE; 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—_— 
++ Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—j— 
WaiteveR may have heen the merit 
ot fashion of the periodical publication 


of novel 
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place, and the tout-ensemble, not exactly 
calculated to make that striking or in- 
delible impression received from the 
higher order of compositions. This, 
however, is not denying it all merit ; nor 
do we wish our words to be so under- 
stood. Mr. Lithander’s views were 
humble; and, alter all, perhaps he will 
by many be thought to have reached the 
object at which he aimed. ‘ 








s called Tales of My Landlord, 


there can be few among the admirers of 


these au 
admit, 1 
exhibits 
in quant 


thors and editors who will not 
bat the last sect of four volumes 
a wretched falling-off, except 
ity and price. Language often 


incorrect, generally careless, and _ sel- 


dom exe 
scenery, 
sign to 


ceding mediverity ; episodes and 
introduced with an evident de- 
spin out the pages; and dia- 


logues, filling whole chapters, between 
personages of no interest, and on topics 
beating no relation to the general story ; 
are characteristics of three-fourths of the 


contents 


ofthese volumes. Patient, and 


barren of employment, must be that 
reader, who can toil through more than 


the first 


threescore pages of the Bride of 


Lammerinoor ; and this story fills two 
volumes and a-half of the present set. 
On the contrary, if a sordid spirit had 
bot evidently actuated the author, and 
ithe had closed that story, in the lively 


manner 
sane vo 


in Which it is begun, within the 
lume, it might have constituted 


one of the mest pleasing novelleties in 
the language, ™ 
an eg a an historical poem, 
tens wa or its subject the enthu- 
re the Hermit Peter, and the re- 
tous spirit of the Holy Wars, has ap- 
het eilinbargh, The author seems 
: a many of the scenes which 
independ, ves; and the work has thus, 
hap nat of its poetical character, a 
Ys = attention, ‘Traces of an exten- 
‘el miscellaneous reading, are 
ernible in the allusions; and the 


Story its 
8 series 
te 


Showfol 


elf is an interesting narrative of 
of great and singular events. 

Age of Intellect, or Clerical 
k, and Wonderful Layfolk, very 


happily ridicules that mercenary system 
by which the public institutions of 
England are disgraced, and her eccle- 
siastical ones most of all. The “ Fudge 
Family,” appears to be the author’s 
model, 

The Stage, a poem, by Mr. Brown, 
contains some very inert criticism on 
the theatricals of the present day. It is 
inscribed to Mr. Farren; and the lines 
which refer to that gentleman, are 
extremely happy and characteristic. 
We cannot say so much of some other 
parts of the poem; particularly the pas- 
sage on Mr. Kean, who, whatever may 
be his defects, has talents of so high an 
order, that, like charity, they may well 
cover a multitude of sins. Some of the 
criticisms to which this celebrated actor 
has given rise, irresistibly remind us of 
the carpers in the time of Garrick : 
Some whisper, “* He’s of stature somewhat 

low : 
«A hero always should be tall, you know. 
“True natural greatness all consists in 


height.” Si 
Produce your voucher, critic,—“ Serjeant 


Kyte.” 

A little volume entitled Dramatic 
Scenes, and other Poems, by Barry 
CorNWALL, has highly delighted us. 
We should give some extracts which 
pleased us most, but we do not know 
where we should stop: we might tran- 
scribe the whole volume. It is really 
refreshing, after wading” through the 
flimsy common-places with which we 
are daily deluged, things which, at the 
best, “have no characters at all,” to 
meet an author like the present, who 
unites profound feeling with vigorous 
fancy. If we must give a preference, 
we think we should bestow it on “ Ione,” 
and “the Broken Heart;” but our 
. 3Z 2 readers, 
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readers, we hope, will judge for them- 
selves. The faults of this author, are 
an occasional carelessness of versifica- 
tion, and a confusion of metaphors; 
taste and genius, however, sparkle 
throughout the whole volume ; and, we 
hope, will soon prompt the author to 
efforts of more importance. 

A rather singular volume has appear- 
ed, entitled Sepulchral Mottos ; cousist- 
ing of original verses, composed for 
public adoption, as epitaphs on tombs 
and tomb-stones. ‘These are in general 
executed with taste and feeling; and, 
although we might sometimes wish for 
more polish in the versification, and 
more originality in the ideas, this vo- 
lume is, on the whole, highly creditable 
to the talents of the author. We are 
sorry that our limits will not enable us 
to adduce any extracts. 


The fourth number of the Journal of 


New Voyages and Travels, maintains 
the reputation of the three former, by a 
very elegant translation of CHATEAU- 
ViEUX’s Travels in Italy, in which the 
author has exhibited a philosophical 
view of the rural economy aud manners 
of that delightful part of Europe. ‘This 
journal appears likely to vie with the 
Monthly Magazine itself, or with the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, in 
the extent of its circulation. 

What can we add, in regard to Dr. 
O‘Meara’s eloquent * Exposition” of 
certain crimes, which we have not 
already said, at difierent times, on the 
disgraceful policy pursuing at St. Helena? 
Dr. O'M. writes to ex pose the falsehoods, 
propagated by some vile pander of 
power, under the profaned name of 
** Facts ;” and he has acquitted himself 
like a man, and, above all, like a gene- 
rous-spirited Irishman. We had already 
expressed our conviction on these pre- 
tended “ Facts ;” but the honest zeal of 
Dr. OM. in the cause of truth and the 
natioual honour, proves that their publi- 
cation is an act of that system of dirty 
measures, for refusing to be a party to 
which, he has been deprived of his hard- 
earned rank and its emoluments. For 
our parts, however, we think that Dr, 
O'M. deserves well of his country and 
mankind; and that it behoves the nation, 
by a voluntary public subscription, to 
prove its high sense of his distinguished 
merits. Were we in the House of 
Commons, we would divide the House 
against every pound of the supplies, until 
justice was done to this gentleman; and 
we trust his case will yet become a 
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tsion in that 
Mr. Evans’ Memoirs of Dr, Richards 


subject of popular animadye 
enlightened assembly. 


of Lynn, will form a companion to 
Dyer’s Life of Rohinson, and will lone 
be esteemed among Dissenters, for th. 
varicty of anecdotes and facts which it 
records and preserves, for the rencral 
elegance of its style, and for the amiable 
sentiments which it inculcates and en. 
forces. 

Col. pe Rosser has exposed the 
wickedness of ceding the Christian ter. 
ritory of Parga to the ‘Turks, by his 
Narrative of the Proceedings in Parga 
and the Ionian Islands. He may je 
assured, that the British nation sympa. 
thize with the cause of the Pargese, 
though their territory contains but five 
or six square miles, and they number 
but 3 or 4000. 

We have scen, read, pitied, and langh- 
ed at, Mr. Worpswortu’s second 
folly of Zhe Waggoner; and we have 
seen other opinions than our own on the 
subject of * Peter Bell:” but we know 
too much of the secret history of pe- 
riodical criticism, to be shaken in the 
opinion we have expressed. Some sox- 
NETS, printed at the end ofthe Waggoner, 
prove that Mr. W. can command re- 
spect when he is serious; and that he 
plays the fool only when he attempts to 
be merry. But that Mr. W. is capable 
of something better than “ Peter Bell,” 
and “The Waggoner,” will be evident 
on perusing the last of these sonnets: 
Eve’s lingering clouds extend in solid bars 

Through the grey west; and lo! these 

waters, stceled 

By breezeless air to smoothest polish, 

yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars ; 
Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars, 

Amid his fellows, beauteously revealed, 

At happy distance from earth’s groaning 


field, - ; 
Where rutliless’ mortals wage incessal 
Wars. 


Is it a mirror ? or the nether sphere . 
Opening its vast abyss, while fancy feeds 
On the rich show !—But list! a soice 
near ; mn 
Great Pan himself, low-whispering 
rough the reeds: 
" Be thankful thou; for, if unholy deeds 
“ Ravage the world, tranquillity is here: 
A fourth philcsophical journal bas 
been commenced under the auspicious 
direction of Drs. Jameson and BRreW- 
STER. It would be invidious to art 
tute any comparison between this a 
and its able predecessors in the re 
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rine; but, in our judgment, the first 


nomber of this new journal is the richest 
cinzle specimen that wo have ever seen; 
aul, if the future numbers can be dis- 
jazuished by an equal opulence of 
malerials, ne jonrnal in Europe will vie 
with this from Edinburgh. lo the sin- 
ce department of philosophy, it will 
ave to enrich our universal miscellany 
vit) many Valuable fragments ; and we 
cm assure our readers, that, if there 
were twenty several works on as many 
hrauches of literature, we would do our 
lest fo incorporate in our pages the 
esence of all, while we trust we should 
routiune to be behind none in appro- 
priate originality. 

The ingenious authoress of Conver- 
gations on Chemistry, alter being induced, 
by her success in that work, to publish 
Couwersations on Political Econcmy, has 
pursued her book-making career, and 
published a new volume of Conversa- 
tinson Natural Philosophy. We wish 
her regard to her fame, had induced her 
fy stop at her first excellent work ; for, 
weimagine, that the public opinion of 
the last, will render her future attempts 
ihortive, ‘This book on philosophy is, 
intrath, nothing more than a revival, 
under another name, of the dull 
aul exploded system of Question and 
Answer, with little recommendation of 
originality, and with the positive Fault 
ofembodying most of the questionable 
doctrines which have been credutously 
tansterred from book to book for a 
rentury past. As a collection of ascer- 
laiued facts, it was rendered unnecessary 
by the late work of MITCHELL; as a 
work for education, the Grammar of 
Buirr can never be superseded; and, 
a a light work, on these subjects, the 
tialogaes of Joyce ave deservedly ap- 
proved. We sce no useful purpose in 
adding tu the multitude of books, with- 


out some recommendation of improve-" 


nent, in matter or method, 
citi (eierly Review, published 
dall and ules, rs 28g pce usually 
lieral article. on Gishornc's Natwr 
Ti : s Natural 
: heology, Which merits praise, bceause 
aca the authority of the reason 
the Mires ag to man, and considers 
the ia. of reason as superior to 
a gee wed any church, It appears, 
retical oat ig may now, without being 
: eid . mrs for other causes than the 
that the aa fo geological changes, ard 
tellany author of the essay in this mis- 
aly for March, 1812, may henceforth 
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calculate on the protection even of that 
bigotted publication. 

The Edinburgh Review contains a 
more than usual number of able articles 
on subjects of great public interest, and 
never appeared more superior to all 
rivalry than in its last number. 

Myr. PecksTon, engineer of the char. 
tered Gas-light) Company,. of Peter- 
street, has published a most able view 
of “Phe ‘Theory and Practice of Gas- 
lighting,” which will qualify the friends 
of improvement to extend the systein 
to every part of the civilized world 
that is supplied with coal. We are 
sorry to be under the necessity of adding 
the last circumstance; because, although 
Mr. P. has produced a perfect work on 
the best aud most economical modes of 
eliciting light from coal, yet his expe- 
rience, and therefore bis book, is defi- 
cient in the information which, on the 
continent, and in various parts ef the 
world, would be so important, if it ex- 
tended to the gas of woods, resins, gums, 
and the vegetable oils. [very branch 
of the science, as practised in London, 
is however treated of ina clear, logical 
manner, and ina style, in which great 
elegance is combined with the impor- 
fant quality of great perspicuity. ‘The 
plates are accurate representations of 
the several objects, and are without 
those empirical adjuncts which some- 
times disgrace popular applications of 
science. 

Mr. Turner, an ex-Bank director, 
has published tie most luminous prac- 
tical view of the great question of the 
Currency which we have secn, He 
demonstrates, that the amount of cir- 
culating medium cannot be diminished, 
if the present amount of taxes is to be 
collected; and that the circulating me- 
dium hasnecessarily kept pace with taxa- 
tion, while they must always maintaina 
ecrtain ratio to cach other. He then 
illustrates the absurdity of foreing the 
Bank to pay in bullion, whatever be its 
market-price; and shews, that, while 
such a plan is of no advantage to the 
public, it is likely to enrich the builion- 
dealers, at an useless loss to the Bank. 
His plan is more simple: he propeses 


° . 
that the government shall pay its debt 


to the Bank; that all one and two- 
pound notes shall first be paid in gold 
and silver; and that, in two years after, 
in May 1823, all notes shall be paid 
in coin. ! 
We think we may venture to thank 
the Rev. W. Puiurms, for the clegant 
volume 
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volume of Rationul Sermons he has 
lately presented to the public, trans- 
Jated from the Danish of Professor 
Balle. ‘They are finely and powerfully 
written, and remiud us of the discourses 
of Massiilon and Atterbury, without 
sacrificing strength and argument to the 
graces of style and figure. We approve 
and recommend them; and, as speci- 
mens of Danish theology, they claim 
notice of the curious inv this branch of 
literature. 

Mr. Cutty has commenced a Series 
of Reports of Cases, principally on 
practical points in the King’s Bench, 
which we recommend to the attention 
of professional men in general, and to 
magistrates in particular, as conveying 
much useful information on a branch 
of the law, perhaps inferior in import- 
ance, but certainly as intricate and 
perplexing, as any other. ‘To each case 
he has judiciously annexed a copious 
reference to prior decisions; and thus 
collected into one view the seattered 
authorities applicable to the point in 
question. ‘The two parts of vol. 1, 
now published, contain the Reports for 
last Hilary and Easter terms. In the 
continuation of his useful labours, we 
have only to wish, that Mr, C. would 
avoid some marks of haste and inatten- 
tion, which are occasionally to be found 
in his text, and more particularly in his 
Index. 

Our Statute Book has grown to such 
an unwicekly size, that any work which 
promises us an acquaintance with its 
contents, without the insuffcrable trouble 
of wading through volume alter volume, 
is really a most acceptable addition to 
the library of the lawyer and the legis- 
lator. Should the itech for making laws, 
which has possessed our Parliament 
during the present reign, continue in 
future to increase in a like proportion, 
our grand-children will be fairly over- 
whelmed. The Digest of the Criminal 
Statute Law, by Mr. H. N. 'Tomuins, 
appears to be well and faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and is a work of great utility. 
In the present state of our criminal law 
more especially, a compilation of this 
nature cannot be useless ; for pains and 


penalties are so various, that it really 


bchoves every mau to keep a careful eye 
on his actions, lest-he should inedver- 
tently commit some deed which he may 
Imagine innocent, but which some fresh 
statute has denounced, He will plead 
his innocence in vain, for the lawyers 
will answer him, “ ignorantia legis non 
excusal reuwm,” 





[July l, 
Whatever difference of Opinion 
exist as ‘to other points, Mr, Pain, 
most inveterate enemies must admi ; 
the genius of his political writin 
closely itermingled as they were With 
the passions of the times in which he 
lived. ‘Though nearly uneducated b 
the mere force of his natura] powers f 
mind, he raised himself to no ciaeeaen 
degree of literary and political import. 
ance ; and the gratitude of the American 
states, in allotting lands and honours to 
the author of “Common Sense,” and the 
“Crisis,” sufficiently testifies their sense 
of his superior abilities and exertions in 
their cause. That the first appearance 
of his political tracts greatly decided the 
conduct of America towards this coun. 
try, is a fact Which he was himself 
feelingly convinced of, when he visited 
us, soon afier the “ Independence,” 
when state persecution, under the sacred 
habit, gave him a reception which little 
inclined him to remain here, lest he 
should renew the expiring custom of a 
Servetus and his predecessors. 'There 
are many “traits of his heart” related 
of him, which lead us to think he was 
perhaps not so great a bugbear to hu- 
manity, as a Pitt or Dundas might 
have been disposed to represent bin, 
It was certainly not only a prejudiced, 
but a ludicrous thing, to awaken a 
sort of horror in the minds of men 
against him, of which many of us, who 
were children at the time, have searce- 
ly yet divested ourscives. Mr. Clio 
Rickman, his friend, and in whose 
house he lived, is the only man who bas 
yet considered the Life of Paine ma 
just, and on the whole in an impartial, 
point of view ; thongh we must make 
some alldwance for the zeal which ant 
mates friendship, when the object is 
persecuted. We think Mr. R. deserves 
the thanks of the friends of freedom and 
humanity, in thus commemorating the 
life of one, who (we do not shrink from 
saying) did something to promote the 
interests of both. 

We never felt more forcibly the danger 
and cruclty of too strong a reliance on 
circumstantial evidence, than wm pert 
sing the Trial of Eliz. Fennug, "l 
ported by the late Mr. Sibley, “ 
published by Mr. Hone. Young, 8° ‘a 
tempered, industrious, and epee pee 
this poor girl was convicted and - 
cuted, for administering poison = r 
persons, With intent to marder >“ 
Without any assignable cause vba 

: € 
atrocious a deed. If, on the evide 


: ]ves 
befure them, a jury found themse 
clo >» a jury ; 
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apelled to convict, certainly there 
rwas a case which so loudly claim- 
vas royal mercy. Can we believe, 
that there were persons who industri- 
sty interfered between that mercy and 
iis vouDE and unfortunate victim ? 

In this age of party men, and party 
measures, We are presented with a 
rolame of something | ike party sermons, 
enbued with the, spirit of the times 
absequent to events In Scotland, which 
jisgrace the annals of a Charles and a 
James the Second, whose inquisitorial 

recution of the Covenanters equals 
wvthing inthe proceedings of a Philip 
in former, or a Ferdinand in present, 
Spain, James Murray has argued the 
cause of the Elders with a stiffness and 
resolution of pen, not unworthy of the 
martyrs he descended from. ‘They 
are curious, as a specimen of the genius 
and feelings of an injured people. 

We have not for a long time read 
amore perspicuous plan of practical 
reform, than that proposed in a pamph- 
let called A New System of Revenue 
ad Right of Suffrage combined. ‘The 
author, a man of Kent, appears to be a 
thorough master of the elements of 
political science ; and he has laid down 
the most important axioms, with a de- 
giee of perspicuity not exceeded even 
by Paine, Cobbett, or Ensor, while he 
very adroitly avoids any conflict with 
vulgar prejudices, whose strength so 
diten blunts the energies of truth. He 
considers power and property as inter- 
changeable terms, and cénccives that 
ome ought to be directly derived from 
the other. He proposes, therefore, to 
sell the right of voting for an equivalent 
tunaal payment; and, if paid for at the 
rate of 101. each, to confer on one indi- 
vidaal as many as fifteen votes. “Then, 
‘alculating that three millions of per- 
“ons would purchase twelve millions of 
‘oles at 61. 10s. each, he expects a 
sulting public revenue of no less than 
eventy-eight millions! It is therefore 
evident that, like all inventors, he has 
pushed his principle too far, and farther 
an, as a friend of liberty, he could 
inself wish to sec it extended. We 
we whether public spirit, and an 
jt _ of civil distinction, would 
re more than one million of voters 

° votes each; and, taking each at 
a We should then have a revenue of 
‘millions, or twice as much as any 
nest and useful government of Eng- 
ul Would require. However this may 


» Persons who study these subjects, 
“ght to place a high value on the 
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principles developed by Mr. Etta; for 
that, we understand, is. the author's 
name. 
— 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Agriculture of Flanders; by the 

Rev. Mr. Radcliffe. 13s. 
ANTIQUITIES, 

The Antiquities of Sicily; consisting of 
the most interesting views, plans, &c. 
with descriptions, etched by Pinelli, of 
Rome, from drawings hy John Goldicutt. 
folio. PartIand II. 11. 5s. each. 

ARITHMETIC, 

The first Rules of Arithmetic, for the 
use of Junior Pupils; by J. W. Edwards, 
8vo. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Lan- 
guages; by Longman aud Co, Vol, II. 
Part g. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

General Catalogue of Books; by T. 
Albin. 8vo. 2s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica, or a gencral 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ancient and modern, with 
such foreign works as have been translated 
into English, or printed in the British do- 
minions ; by Robt. Watts M.D. Part I, 
No. I. 4to. 11. 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“Common Sense,” &c. &c.; by Thos. 
Clio Rickman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, with Anecdotes of the Royal 
Family, and higher orders of the Nobility ; 
by W. Craig. 12s. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, bart ; 
by the Rev. Jas. Baker. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis the 14th. 
S vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

DRAMA. 

An Essay on the Art of Acting ; in three’ 
epistles. Epistle 1. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, in three 
acts ; by D. Terry, esq. 2s. 6d. 

- Tragic Dramas; by Francis Burneye 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Irish Woman, a Comedy; by Lady 
Clarke. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Hours ; 
by C. Neale. 93s. ; 

Zophier, a rejected Tragedy, in five 
Acts; by C. Sharpe. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Nomenclature of British Entomology. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 
chronologically arranged from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Death of Charle- 
magne. 3 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Authoress;a Tale, Svo. 5s. 

A Greek Grammar; by Augustus 
Matthia. 2 vols, Svo. 21. 10s. 

Raccolta di Lettere Scelte ; da Giam- 
battista Rolandi, 12mo, 6s. 6d, 
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The Child’s Introduction to ‘Thorough 
Bass, in conversations of a Fortnight, 
between a Mother and her Daughter of 
ten years old, illustrated by plates and 
cuts of music. 4fo. 8s, 

A History of France, for Children, in- 
tended as a Companion to Mrs, ‘Trimmer’s 
Histories, with thirty-two plates. 2 
vols. &s. 

tiints for the Improvement of Early 
Education. 12m. 3s. 6d. 

Komen Lias, Greek. 7s. 

FINE ARTS. : 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy, illustrative 
of Addison, Eustace, &c. No. VI. 
12s. Gil. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola, by Thomas Allason, 
architect; engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. 
Cooke, Henry Moses, and Cosmo Arm- 
strong. Reyal folio. Sl. 10s. 

Principles of the Sciences ; by J. Hart- 
ley. 12mo. 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of 
Madagascar in the Archipelago, or Islands 
north-east of that Island; by  Lislet 
Geoffroy. 4to. 18s. 

A Geographical, Historical, Commer- 
cial, and Agricultural View ot the Umted 
States of America, forming a Complete 
Emigrants’ Directory through every part 
of the Republic; together with an Account 
uf Upper and Lower Canada; illustrated 
by maps and views, in Parts, at Ys. 6d. 
each, or m Numbers at 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a Seyes of 
Essays ; by G. B Greenough, F.R.s.F.L.s. 
Svo. Ys. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Treatise on the Cultare of the Apple 
and Pear, and on the Mannfacture of 
Cyder and Perry ; by T. A. Knight, F.R.s. 
&c. 12zmo. 4s. 

HISTORY. 

A General Outline of Profane History ; 
by Mrs, Sherwood, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters on History, Part I. 8vo. 5s. 

A Histeyy of France; including the 
principal events, from the foundation of 
the empire by Pharamond to the Resto- 
ration of Louis XVIIf. with six en- 
gravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Bassompierre’s Embassy to England in 
1626. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

‘The History of Seyd Sayd, sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the ccuntries 
and people on the shores of the Persian 
Gulph, particularly of the Wahabees; by 
Shaik Mansun, witha plan. 6vo. 1vs, 

LAW. 

A complete Collection of State ‘Trials, 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other Crimes, from 1783 to the present 
time; by J. B. Howell and F. Howell, 
Vol. XXVIL royal Svo. 11. 118. 6d. 





Index to the T R Duly h 
x to € ierm Reports. 
Hammond, 2 vols. 11. 18s," The ~ 
Cursory Remarks on the Leoten:: 
Regulation of the Insane, wt cg 
tons on some defects in the present “ 
tem 2 by G. N. Burrows, mp, & . 
A Vindication of the Criminal | ates 
E. Christian. 9s. 6d. Haw 5 by 
Surrenders of Copyhold Property 
sidered ; by F. W. Saunders, a io 
Ubservations on the Poor Laws: by 
Jas. Macphael. ¢s. ity 


MATHEMATICS. 
A Supplement to Euclid; by — Cress. 
well. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


MEDICiNE. 

Observations on Hemeralopia, or Noe. 
turnal Blindness ; with cases and practical 
illustrations; by A. Simpson, surgeon, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Medical 
Powers of the most celebrated mineral 
waters, and the varions modes of bathing, 
for the ase of invalids ; by P. Mackenzie, 
M.D. 12mo. 4s, 

A Practical ‘Treatise on the Efficacy of 
Bloodletting, in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh; by Benj. Welsh, m.p. &c. 
8vo. 12s. 

On the Circulation of the Blood; by 
C. Bell, F-R.s.E. 12mo, zs. 6d. 

On Frysipelas: by Mr. Weatherhead. 4s. 

Medical Sketches on various subjects; 
by G. Kerr. 8vo. 4s. 

On the Diseases of Literary Persons ; by 
Mr. Pearke. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 

New Interest and Discount Tables; by 
Jos. King 11. 16s, 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXIl. 
8v0. Gs. 

The Quarterly Review, No, XLI. 
8vo. 6s. 

Letters from a Lady of Distinction to 
her Niece, shortly after her marriage. 

Lectures to Yonng People, and an 
Address to Parents ; by T. Morgan. 8v0 
5s. 6d. ' 

Meichant’s and = Mariner’s African 
Guide ; by E. Bold. 7s. 6d. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s) for 1818, 
8vo. 16s. 

Guiilé on the Blind, 8vo. 8s. 

Grecian Stories; by Hack. 12mo. 6 

Abstracts of Title, by Mr. Preston. 3 
vols. S!. 15s. 

A Succinct Statement of the Question 
respecting the Water Companies of Lon- 
don. &vo, Is, 

The Frauds of Romish Monks avd 
Priests, by a Freuchman. 7s. 64. 

Saeculomastic, or the Lash of the Age ¥¢ 
Live in. 5s. 6d. , 

Givachino Greco's celebrated Treatise 
on Chess ; to which are added, numerous 
Remarks, Critical and Explanatory, a2 
late by W. Lewis, 88. The 
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Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; illustrated by engravings. 


‘ol, VILL. Part ?,4to. 11. 5s. 

PS essastions of the Reval Society of 

Dablia Vol. XIU. Part 1, i" ee 
the Hedge of Thorns; by Mrs. Sher- 

wood; with a frontispiece. 2s. ' 

Tye ‘Theory and Practice of _ Light- 
ing; by T.S. Peckston. 8vo, il. 18. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, of the 
Year 1818. 8vo, 16%. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. : 

A Treative on the Kaleidoscope; by 

Dr.Brewster. &vo. 6s. 6d. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium, 
oran Introduction to the Knowledge of 
British Iusects; by George Samouelle. 
go, 11. plain, aud L1, 184, coloured. 

Curiosities in Natural History; by J. 
Taylor, 5s, 

NOVELS. 

Errors and their Consequences, or Me- 
mois of an English Family. 2 vols, 
iymo, 138. 

Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery ; 
byC. Dibdin. 8vo. 14s. 

Dudley; by Miss O*iKeefe. 3 vols, 
12mo. il, 11. 

Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G, 
Crabbe, LL.B, 2 vols, 6v0, YI. 4s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces ; by 
the late Mrs, Branton. 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 
Leolin Abbey ; by Miss Lefanu. 3 vols. 
limo, Y1s, 

St. Margaret’s Cave. 4 vols. 12mo. 20s, 
The New Era, 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

New Tales of my Landlord; third 
series, 4 vols, 28s, : 

y i a . 

No Fiction; a Narrative, founded on 
rang and interesting’ facts. % vols. 
0. 9s, 

Forman: a tale, 3-vols, 12mo. 18s. 
New Tales ; by Mrs. Wilkinson. $3 
Vols. 12mo. 18s, te na 
The Three Dogs : ale; . 
are 16. 64, ogs; a Tale; by a Scot. 
1 POETRY. 
=~ ee of Wealth ; foolscap. 5s. 
% ¢ Vestriad, or the Opera; a mock 
‘Pic poem, by H. Busk, esq.; with fine 
plates, 8vo. 12s. , 

Philibert ; a poetical Romance ; by J. 
—. = 10s. 6d. 

“aes and Historic Scenes, in verse; b 
ne Heung ona he 
; orks of ‘on ° ; 
printed, 3 vole, a : uniformly 
ara Albert, or the Misanthrope; and 
imo + at Imitative and Original. 
The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems ; 
‘ "Ree 8v0. 5s. 6d. 

Cutieman: a Satire; r 
dor Satire; written 
18S aricoe c2"S, 181%) 1813, 1814, and 
5s, 64 itu other Poems, and Notes. 8v0. 
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A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 1s. 

_ Benjamin the Waggoner; a Tale, in 
Verse ; by Wm. Wordsworth. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

More Broad Giins, or Mirth versus 
Melancholy, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lebanon; a Poem. ¢s. 6d. 

The Law of Mercy ; a poetical Essay on 
the punishmentof Death. 3s. 6d. 

The Invariable Principles of Poetry, in 
a letter addressed to ‘EF. Campbell, esq. ; 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Tate of Gismunda and Giuscardo; 
by Wim. Wilmot, 1.t.B. 

The Lay of Agincourt; with other 
Poems. 8vo. 68. 

Edmund and Anna; a simple ballad ; 
with other Poems; by E. Green. 7s. 

Mazeppa ;by Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Richardetto, Cantos I. and If, &svo. 
5s. 6d. 

Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and 
other Poems; by R. C. Dallas; with a 
portrait of the author; foolscap. 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Militon’s Paradise Lost, translated into 
Welsh. 14mo, 7s, 

Parnell’s Poems. ¢%4mo. 15, 

POLITICS, 

The Substance of a Speech of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, m.P. 8vo. 1s. 

Repoits of the Bank Committees; by 
John Wheatly. vo. 1s. 6d. 

Further Considerations on the State of 
the Currency ; by the Ear] of Lauderdale. 
Sv0, 6s. 

Bank Restriction; by Hardcastle. 6s. 

New Tory Guide, foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Exposition of the Transactions at St. 
Helena ; by Mr. OfMeara. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on Bullion Payment, and 
ona Free Trade in Gold. 8vo. 1s. 

A Short Letter to the Right Hon. R. 
Peel on the Bank Restriction. 8vo. 15. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Tonian 


-Jslands, with a Series of Correspondence, 


and other Justificatory Documents; by 
Lieut. Col. De Bossett. 8vo. 78. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Practical Plan for Manning the 
Royal Navy, and Preserving our Maritime 
Ascendaycy without Impressment; ad- 
dressed to Admiral Lord Viscount Ex- 
mouth, x.G.B.; by Thomas Trotter, M.p, 
late Physician to the Grand Fleet, &c, 
3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons ; by tlie 
Kev. Edwatd Cooper. Vol. V. 12nio. 6% 

Two Dissertations on Christian Revela- 
tion, and on the Law of Moses; by W. 
Inities. 12mo. 3s. | 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity ; 
by the Rev. Richard Graves, D.D.M.R.1.A. 
8vo0. 75. 

A Sermon, preached at the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath; by T. L. O*Beirnes, v.p. 
Bishop of Meath. 8vo. 1s, 6d. ; 

aA Prophecies 
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Prophecies of the Old Testament con- 
eerning the Messiah. 2s. 

The Conference Reviewed, embracing 
a stmmatry of some late Occurrences 
among the Methodists of Ireland, and ex- 
hiblting a defence of the Primitive Wes- 
leyan Methodists attached to the Esta- 
blished Church. 12mo. 4s. 3d, 

Sermons on the Seasons; by A. Alison, 
L.L.B. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermous for Children; by Burder. 
12mo, 4s, 

On the Hebrew Scriptures; by Whit- 
taker. 9s, 

Exposition of the Gospel; by Wil- 
kins, 9s. 

A Dissertation upon the Traditional 
Knowledge of a promised Redeemer, 
which snbsisted before the advent of onr 
Saviour; by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 
4s, 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Scot- 
land ; by David Webster, with a Map of 
Scotland. 8vo. 14s. 

An Historical Sketch of Knole, the an- 
cient Palace of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, and the seat of the Sackville 
family for the last two centuries; by J. 
Bridgeman. 12mo. 6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A History of North Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery ; by Capt. James Burney, F.R.s. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

An Explanation of Capt. Sabine’s Re- 
marks on the late Voyage of Discovery to 
Baffin’s Bay; by Capt. J. Ross. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul; 
by J. Hamilton. 4to. 2l. 23. 

Travels in New South Wales; by J. 
Wentworth. 8vo. 12s. 

No. IV. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels, containing Chatcauvieux’s 
Travels in Italy. 3s. sewed, 3s. 6d. 
boards. 





AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s 
Church- Yard, 


Cooper on Gas Lights. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Carey’s American Atlas, folio, 58 maps, 
coloured. 81. 8s. 
Pocket Atlas, 20 maps, 12mo. 
with a description of each State and 
Territory. 83s. 
Samson’s Sketch of Lower Canada. 
Smith’s Geographical View of -Upper 
Canada, with remarks on the Government 
and the Situation of the Inhabitants, &c. 
8v0. 3s, 6d. 
The American Medical Recorder; 
PartsI.to VI. 11. 16s. 
- ‘Fhe Free Mason's Monitor. 7s. 6d. 
Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania within the last sixty years; 








[July 1, 


~ ,Seneral oecur. 
SPUit, of that event. 


with remarks upon the 

rences, character, and 

oo 7s. 6d. 
etters from Europe ; 

Native of Pennsylvania, & voli. one u se 

The History of the Jews from . 
at gin of Jerusalem to tle Nine 

eenth Century; b ; recy 
2 vols, 12mo. 6s, Y Mauna Adany, 

The Naval History of the United States 
weal the a of the Re. 
volutionary War to the 
2 vols. red 6d, _— sm 
Defence of Brigadier General Hull, de. 
livered before the general Court Martial 
with an Address to the Citizens of the 
United States. 5s. 

The United States and England; beinga 
Reply to the Criticism on Inchquin’s Let. 
cg? — in the Quarterly Review, 

*. 6d. 

An Answer to Mr. Jefferson’s Justifica. 
tion of his Conduct in the Case of the New 
Oileans Batture; by Edward Livings. 
ton. 3s, 

A History of the United States before 
the Revolution, with some Account of the 
Aborigines, by E. Sandford, just pub 
lished. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

An Historical Account of the War in 
West Florida and Louisiana, with an atlas; 
by A. L. Latour. vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late War in the Sonthern 
Department of the United States ; by H. 
Lee, Lieut. Col. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 42s, 

Historical Sketches of the late War 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, with Portraits of. distinguished Ot. 
cers ; by Lewis Thompson. 10s. 

The Lite of Patrick Henry, one of the 
Founders of the American Revolu- 
tion. 18s, 

A Statistical View of the Commerce of 
the United States, its Connection with 
Agriculture and Mannfactures, and an 
Account of the Public Debt, Revenues, 
and Expenditures ; accompanied by 
tables, &c.; by Timothy Pitkin, Member 
of the House of Representatives. 18s. 

The Philadelphia Directory — for 
1819. 10s. ; 

Plan, or Map of Philadelphia, on rollers, 
varnished. Us. 

A Large Map of Canada, ¢o 
loured, 42s. 

Cuming’s Tour through the Western 
States. 8s. 6d. seca 

The History of North Carolina; by 
Hugh Williamson, M.v. LL.D. 2 vols. = 

The Olive Branch, . — on both 
Sides ; by J. Carey, Philadel. 

lhe i of the American — 
phical Society held at Philadelphia. 
Vol. I. new Series, 4to. 2. 2s. seams 

[ Together with many other books, + e 
ticulars of which our limits will wot acm 
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he a 
— QUNT Forsin’sTravelsin the East, Of the sculpgies of CHAantReyY it is 
( the most curious and splendid nnpossible to speak in terms of adequate 
work of ifs time, published within the strength; and, though to many it may 

vesent month at Paris, at 250 lraucs, sound sacrilegious, yet we thought his six 
’ gid in London, at 16 guineas, will busts, and his statue of Dr. ANDERSON, 
; pociven entire, With its principal plates, equal to any productions of the an- 
in the Monthly Journal of New Voyages cients. He outstrips all competition, . 

oul Travels. The part containing the and has no modern rival but Canova, 
' Hory Lana, will appear in the fifth There seemed to be a conspiracy against 
member, on the 15th of July; and the the fame of the Exhibition this year, 
| part containing Greece and Igypt, in the late visitors to France decrying 
1 tie seventh number, to be published en it, as compared with the NAPOLEON 
the 15th of September. ‘This feature GALLery at the Luxembourg: we think 
of that already celebrated Journal, will it bears no comparison with the latter ; 

iastity the approbation which has been — but, in its several lines, as the labour of 
hestowed on the plan and execution by a year, it is a glorious triumph of 
thefiterati allover Europe. The public British genius. 


atdarge will thus, for only twice three Letters on the Events which have 
siilliugs, be put in possession of infer- passed in France since the Revolution 
| wition which could not otherwise be in 1815, are printing, by HELEN Marta 
| vitained for above fifty times the cost. WILLIAMS, a name of distinction in the 

Vor Literary Intelligence Extraor- splendid epochs of the French Revo- 
| BB diary, we may refer to the first article lution. : 


of the correspondence of this Magazine. The: Life of Sir Christopher Wren, 

The thirty-first Exhibition of the Royal knt. is preparing for publication, with a 
Academy, for 1819, proved the progres- portrait from an original picture, ‘This 
sve advancement of the arts of painting work, in addition to other matter, will 


aid sculpture in Britain. In land- contain the whole substance of the Pa- 
wape, portrait, and Adstoriettes, there ventalia, now become very scarce; and 
Were specimens equal to the best of it is inteaded to add outlines from some 
any schoal ; and, if the history isso much of the original designs by Sir C. Wren, 
, interior to the modern F'reneh school, now in the library of All-Soul’s College, 
an the ancient Italian school, it is Oxford. | 
because the English school has not A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands 
been patronized by a Napoceon or of Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyle 
| « Mepict. There were, altogether, shire, and Invernesshire, in the automa 
) 1178 paintings and drawings; and 170 of 1818, with an account of the Cale- 
sbjects of sculpture. "The landscapes donian Canal, in one volume 8vo. is 
Turner, €attcort, -ARNALD, —nearly ready for publication. 
Daxtett, NasMytu, Cottins, Con- ‘The British Government have fitted 
STABLE, CHALON, and HOFFLAND, were out two new expeditions for the arctic Ai At 
ruscendantly fine. ‘The historiettes of regions; the one has sailed tor Baffin’s a 
: het 7 Penny Wedding; of Bay, and the other, by land, - Hud- it 
’ iouty Justice; of Rie-  son’s Bay, and the coasts of the arctic ) 
7 MAGILLE, ia his Post Office; and the ocean. The party to be employed in Biel's 
lending a Bite, of MuLreapy; the the land expedition, consists of Lieut. cee tis 
jrulevards, of Mrs. ©. Lone; the Franklin, the commanding officer; Dr. i i 
eee ee 
Ogleby, of CLIng = ¢ "thin tthe Meee “Gc ll, six Enropeans ye tas 
de Gea CLINT; and the Sir Roger two servants: in all, a p i te ie 
in en eetley, of Les.ig, are not inferior They sailed about the 20th of May, anc bite ie 
| Xeeution to any productions of the expected to reach ¥ ork Factory about ea Bok 
ea ae aa, we tay, lle of Se. Fin oe 
ment, hiniatar te pete “ ri _ cautanh “canauiiel to saninain 
‘CKSON, Owen Re wr "Dp si ; th sorth-eastern boundary of the Ame- 
SILL, SHEE. Pay a re reget rie ‘nent: and to endeavour to 
ies +» THILLIPS, Beecuey, and rican continent; an e 
EX, commauded universal admi- trace the Copper-mine River to its ter- 
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bability, then, by tracing this river to 
its termination, the expedition may 
yeach nearly to the north-eastern point 
of the continent. ‘Fhe expedition ex- 
pect to embark in canoes, cight or ten 
days after their arrival at York Factory, 
and proceed by Cumberland House, 
Isle & la Crosse, Ke. to Fort Chepewya, 
or, if possible, by Slave Lake, 

Dr. Cooke’s Treatise on Nervous 
Diseases, is in the press, and will spec- 
dily be published. 

Mr. Murray has in preparation for 
press, Observations on some Parts of 
ftaly during the Autumn of 1818; with 
occasional notices, agricultural aud mi- 
neralogical. 

‘Phe first, and therefore curious, edi- 
tion of Pocaccio, tor which a certain 
Nobleman, who may have bad more 
money. than wit, gave 22602. bas been 
attempted to be re-sold, and knocked 
down by Mr. Evans, at 875 guineas, 


to the respectable and enterprising. 


house of LoncMan and Co. It affords 
us satisfaction to Jearn, that other lite- 
yary lumber, of similar pretensions, bas 
recently fallen in at least the same 
ratio. The unhappy bibliomaniacs are 
therefore beginning to recover their 
senses; and it is high time; for they 
have been long enough the langhing- 
stock of the rational part of the 
world. 

Karly in July will be published, some 
Account of the Life of Lady Russeli, by 
the Editor of Mad. du Defland’s Let- 
ters; with letters from Lady Russell 
to her husband, Lord Russell, end some 
mmiscelianeous Ictters to and frum Lady 
Russell. 

It is proposed to publish, by sub- 
scription, the Plans, Elevations, See-. 
tions, and Description, of the Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum lately erceted at 
Wakeficld, for the West-riding of York- 
shire; by WATSON and Pritcuett, ar- 
chiteets, York. ‘They are to consist of 
nine whole sheet or folio plates, in the 
first style of line eugraving, by Lowry 
and LANDSEER, and printed on the best 
medium paper, in extra boards. ‘Lhe 
description will include an enlarged edi- 
tion of “ Practical Hints on the con- 
struction and cconomy of Pauper Luna- 
tic, Asylums, by Samuel Tuke,” written 
originally to illustrate the iustractions 
given to the architects who prepared 
designs for the West-riding Asylum, 

Mr. J. N. Brewer is preparing an 
Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the most interesting Objects of ‘Topo- 
orephy i Lreland, to accompany “ The 
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Beauties of England and Wales.” 
work will be publishe 
bers, illustrated with engravings from 
original drawings. In the prosecution 
of this undertaking, every principal 
place in [reland will be personally ‘ne 
spected by the author, and a corres. 
pondence has been established with 
many of the most distinguished charac. 
ters in that country. Much curious 
novelty of intelligence will be disclosed 
in the historical and descriptive aceouut 
of cities and towns, monastic and other 
antiquities, little known to the public, 

Phe Baron De Sad Lovrenco, the 
soureto mor (principal treasurer) to the 
king of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarves, 
has completed a translation of the Essay 
on Man into Portugenese verse. The 
Baron bas aimed at transfusing into his 
native language the spirit and phia- 
scology, as well as the meaning, of bis 
author, and has succeeded in the difli- 
cult attempt of rendering the four epis- 
tles verse for verse. "Ehis production 
was a considerable time in progress; 
and is now introduced to the world 
under the sanction of the Portugneze 
monarch, (to whom it is inscribed, in an 
epistolary dedication,) for the express 
purpose of rendering our language and 
literature familiar to the inbabitants of 
those extensive regions. As illustrations 
of the text, as well as for the purpose of 
encouraging a taste for ancient and mo- 
dern learning among lis countrymen, 
the’ Baron bas appended to his transla 
tion a vast body of notes, contaminy 
paraliel passages or quotations aua- 
logous to the subject, extracted from 
some of the best writers of Greece, 
ancient Rome, Ltaly, France, Englaud, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany, together 
with many original critical, and historical 
annotations; which, with the English 
poem and translation, prefaces ol the 
author and translator, dedication, &¢- 
will form three volumes ia quatto. 
These, we hear, are about to he pub- 
lished in this country by a literary so 
ciety, with superior embellishments, 
from designs executed in the first, style 
of engraving. 

A new siinee of Rivington’s Annual 
Register, being the volume for the year 
1808, will be published. in a few weeks, 
and will soon, be followed by another 
volume of the former scries. 

We are gratified to hear of plans for 
the establishment of several institations 
for educating the blind, on the plan o% 
Dr. Guitié, whose work has recenuy 
been published in Loudon. Mr, 
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ifr, BoRISON has In the press a work, 


phich has for its object a tull expiana- 


soy of the Commerce of use et — 
articularly that of St. Petersburg ; with 
ihe last export and import reguiations, 
From this gentleman s known experi 
ayce in the commerce of his country, 
we may expect a valuable illustration 
of this important trade, ’ 

Rusamond, Memory s Musings, and 
other poems, by WILLIAM PROCTER, 
yill shortly be published. 

4 new edition, corrected and en- 
laced, of Dr. GRay’s work on the Con- 
nexion between the Sacred Writings 
and the Literature of Jewish aud Elea- 
then Authors, is iu the press. 

Apew edition of Bp. Marsn’s 'Trans- 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
Study of the New ‘Testament, will ap- 
car in a few weeks. 

Speedily will be published, a Synop- 

ésof Latin Grammar, after the plan of 
Ruddiman, to which is anacxed a new 
sistem of prosody. 
“Dr. Witniam Scott, of Madras, has 
evacted a worm from the aqueous bu- 
nour of a horse’s eye, to which he gave 
tie name of Ascaris pellucidus. 

At the late. sale of curiosities at Mr. 
buttock’s Museum, the articles taken 
by the Prussians, in Mlauders, belonging 
to Napoleon, were eagerly bought up. 
The following statement of the prices 
given for some of the things, will serve 
tushew ia What estimation these relics 
ae held: 

The worn-out carriage ++ £168 

Sinall Opera-glass eeeeee 5 

TAHb-bragh-ccccccccden § 

PI nccnecacceces 

Military stock or coliar «« 

Old shppers. jeseeeteees 

Razor (COMMON) seeeeece 

Piece of sponge seeeeees 

Suaving-brtst cocee-coce 


a ere 


Comb Peeeeeeesesesese 
Siaving-hox. 06200600006 
Pair of old gioves s++.0. 
Old pocket-handwcrchief 11 
“any other articles were sold for prices 
fqially high, 
Dr, Pixckann has in the press, Cases 
% Hydrophobia, 

Mr. Byrewarer has 
Which will be 
‘Wysiological 
O Various sul 
With the 
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~~ 
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in the press, 
published in a few days, 
_Lragments, or sketches 
ects intimately connected 
Study of physiology. 
Madly neers YounG, surgeon to the 
‘we ny penis will commence a 
ae 0 Leetures on the Ist of July 
» OM the disease and treatment ot 
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Cancer, and otlicr collateral or su pposed 
sinilar affections, as tumors, fungus 
hematodes, &c. In this course, the 
manner of the new and sucecssful mode 
ol treatment by pressure, wilt be fully 
aud practically illustrated in all its mo- 
difications, and the errors of its abuses 
exposed. And this will also compre- 
hend a system of bandaging and com- 
pression, Upon improved principles, more 
correctly applicable, both in a physiolo- 
gical and pathological view, to many 
other diseases incident to the human 
frame, than those means which have 
hitherto been usually adopted. 

Mr. Murray, the chemist, is pre- 
paring a Translation of Chaussier’s work 
on Counter-Poisons, pointing out. the 
most cflectual remedies in cases of poi- 
son by the bites of rabid animals and 
venomous insects; with means of suc- 
cour for the drowned, and precautions in 
cascs of apparent death; with additions 
and experiments by the translator, 

It appears, froma return laid before 
parliament, that there arc 1156 lunatics 
confined in the differeut gaols, hospitals, 
and lunatic asylums, of England, and 
Wales. Of these, 655 are males, and 
501 females. In Bethlem bospital, the 
number acigally confiued is 193, viz. 
107 males aud 86 femates. ‘This retura 
does not include private madhouses, 
By another paper, i appears there are 
88 licensed houses for the reception of 
Junatics in England and Wales, which 
contain 2545 lunatics, making a total 
of 3701. 

‘Khe ChanecHor’s three prizes at Ox- 
ford, were lately azljudged to the follow- 
ing gentlemen. Lnglish Essay: The 
characteristic Differences of Greek and 


‘Latin Poetry; S. Richards, ba. fellow 


of Oriel College. Latin Essay: Que- 
nam fuerint precipne in causa, quod 
Roma de Carthagine triumphavit?) A, 
Macdonnell, B.A. student of Christ- 
church. atin Verses: Syracuse; the 
Hon. E. Geoflrey Smith Stanley, gen. 
tleman commoner of Christ chureh, 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize: English 
Verse, ‘Vhe Iphigenia of ‘Pimanthes ;. 
H. J. Urquhart, fellow of New College. 
A new edition of the Letters between 
Mrs. Carter aud Miss ‘Talbot, the four 
volumes printed in three, will be speedily 
blished. 
= Liements of Greek Prosody and 
Metre, compiled from the treatises of 
Hephestion, Herman, and Porson; by 
THOMAS WEBB, esq. are printing in 8vo, 
The Rev. R. WARNER will shortly 
publish a Chronological History of 
Christ, 
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Christ, from the compounded texts of 
the Evangelists, or the English Diates- 
saron; with a map of the Heiy Land; 
explanatory notes; illustrations from late 
oriental travellers and rabbinical wri- 
ters; and preliminary articles of uselul 
iniormation. 

Mir. Smyta, one of the Surveyor’s- 
General of his Majesty’s Customs, is 
preparing for publication, a new edition 
of his Practice of the Customs, to which 
will be added, the new Consolidation 
Act, and other considerable improve- 
ments. ) 

‘The Thirteenth Quarterly Number of 
Aunals of the Pine Arts, containing [s- 
says, Ke. by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
hart. Messrs. Hazlitt, Hayden, West, 
Prince Hoare, &e. &e. catalogues of 
Kuglish pictures at Mr. George Bean- 
mont’s, reviews of all the public and 
private exhibitions, &c. will be publish- 
ed on the first of July. 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, 
illustrative of the purity and consistency 
wf the Doctrines of the Established 
Church, are nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

‘The natives in the interior of Brazil 
use an inlusion of the root of a plant, 
somewhat resembling ipecacuanha, with 
great effect in the cure of dropsy, and 
in destroying the dangerous efiects pro- 
duced by the poison of serpents. 

At this moment, scientific travellers 
are traversing Brazil, under the protce- 
tion of the Portugueze, and at the ex- 
pence of the Austrian, Bavarian, and 
Tuscan Governments. Ou the part of 
Austria, the following are empioyed: 
1. Professor Mikan, for natural history in 
general, and botany in particular; 2. 
Dr. Poll, asuineralogist; 3. M. Natterer, 
for zoology; 4. M. Schott, as gardener ; 
5. M. Soeher, as hnutsman; 6. M. En- 
der, as landscape-painter; 7. M. Buch- 
berger, as botanical painter;and M.Prick, 
as naturat-Listory paiuter. On the part 
of Bavaria, 1. Dr. Spix, as zoologist ; 
and 2. Professor Martinus, as botanist. 
Ou the part of the Grand Duke of ‘Tus- 
cany, Dr. Radi, as naturalist. 

RUSSIA, 

Professor Kunizyn has just published 
several interesting obsctvations on the 
petrified trees found in Russia, the ob- 
ject of which is, to shew that they were 
Mot, as Is generally supposed, deposited 
in the places where they are found, by 
an inundation. The situation of thesé 
trees, which, separated from their 
stumps, are fonnd sometimes as much 
a> fuuitcen feet under ground, chietly 





[July 1, 
in niarshes, proves that they were over. 
turned by violence and Prostrated in the 
spots where they formerly stood ereet- 
besides, many of them are discovered 
ineminences which no inundation could 
have possibly aflected. The bed of cart! 
Which covers them consists of sand and 
clay. . Under dry sand, the woud is re 
duced to cust; but the form of the tree 
remains visible, if the dust be removed 
carefully, Under wet sand, the wood 
is found perfectly sound, with however 
a blackish colour. Only large oaks ap 
pear to have been torn up by their 
roots. The trees which are partly petri. 
ficd, are found chiefly under a bed of 
potter’s clay. The oaks which have not 
been petriticd, on being exposed to the 
air, harden considerably. Et is remark. 
able, that these trees are frequently 
found in grounds where noie of the sort 
now grow. Mr. Kunizyn imagines, that 
these trees were thus prostrated and 
covered with earth by the same violent 
motion of natire, which, in the north of 
Russia, separated enormons masses of 
granite from their foundations, and car- 
ried them to a considerable distance. 
Perhaps also, the remains of mammoth, 
Which are sometimes discovered, may 
be altribated to the saine action. As 
the trees all lie in the same direction, 
north to south, that must have been the 
course of the shock. On this, and all 
such subjects, we can proudly reter our 
readers to an essay in this miscellany, 
for Mareb, 1812, 

The Russian government is preparing 
two maritime expeditions, one tor the 
North, and the other for the South, Pole. 

A society of triends to rural ceo- 
nomy have opened a school at Mos- 
cow, for the children of agricultarists, 
who are to be instructed in all that re- 
lates to that occupation, and in the 
corresponding sciences. The Emperor 
has presented 10,000 roubles, and some 
land in the envirous of Moscow, to ihis 
establishment. 

SWEDEN. 

The Universities of Sweden are in an 
excellent state. In the beginning ol 
the year, the whole number of pupils 
was 3,485. ‘The expense to government 
is about 70,0002, per annum, a great 
part of which is for the support of poor 
students. There are forty-five printing: 
presses in Sweden, sixtecn ot —— 
in Stockholm. ‘The number of journa’s 


. ° aode w t 
amounts to forty-six, of which eigh 
appear in the capital. 

DENMARK. 
uiea- 


‘The Lancasterian system of — 
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tion has been established at Copenha- 
con, by order of the king. 

* Gymnasty forins an iuportant feature 
Danish education. Several pupils 
ave been taught to plunge to a depth 
of twenty feet in the water; to swim 
oder the surface for 100 yards; and 
even to swim with their clothes on, arm- 
el, and with a man on their shoulders, 
shout 2000 persons have been taught 
» swin in this way, at Copenhagen, 
jaring the fast year. 

\ Danish captain has invented a new 
sachet, whieh ascends to a prodigious 
ieht, and may be seen at sea at a 
distance of 100 miles, 

GERMANY. 

Anew iron rail-way has been invent- 
elia Bavaria, On an exactly horizontal 
auiace of this improvement, a woman, 
oreven a child, may, with apparent ease, 
jaw a cart loaded with more than six- 
wen quintals, On another kind of rail- 
way, by the same inventor, in) which 
tliere is an insensible descent of six 
eles and a quarter in 160 feet, a load- 
wwagron will run alone, without any 
atemal impulse. It is proved that 
these iron rail-ways are two-thirds bet- 
trthan the English, and that they cost 
oly half as much, A’ single horse is 
eyial to twenty-two on the best com- 
mon road, 

Public buildings for the instruction 
f the blind, similar to that of Dr. 
buille at Paris, are preparing in Wur- 
mberg, and all the principal towns of 
aria, 

A manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
‘try, relative to the history of the Popes 
ne of the middle age, and 
salar € aoa lin portant facts con- 
te Pe nort gv Germany and Den- 
ee Just xcen discovered in a 

vy in Hanover, . 

The metctcg, FRANCE: 
tae oe of the interior has or- 
cia pe ication of the interesting 
iansmitted ¢ ie antiquities of Trance, 
rat nrefee fo government by the difle- 

elects in 1S10, 
ecto of Dijon has offered a 
the means soa for the best essay on 
tem of dec puttiug an end to the sys- 

pe, Cdeding, 
ne Us has established a school for 
> ‘travellers (naturalists) at the Jars 


“in du Roi ; a: Pro 
Mg When their instruction is 


Teo ‘ 
Mse Of (h 


vou 


I ( state, 

YT. GAN ‘ . 

Whose al ‘NDO has published a work, 

0 OP is fo prove that the flowers 
— caleytrapa, used by ine 


a 


they are to travel at the ex- 


fusion in wine, as a powder, or Mm decocs 
tion, are equal to the Peruvian bark. 

The prize tor the best essay on tight, 
has beeu awarded, by the Iustitute, to 
Mr. Fresnel. ‘The prize for the best ana- 
toimical description of intestinal worms, 
was given to Mr. Clequet; for statis- 
ties, to Mr. Morreau de Jounes; for 
astronomy, to Mr. Pons, of Marseilles, 
The prizes proposed tor 1821, are two 
gold medals, worth 120 grineas each: 
oue for the best chemical treatise on 
fruit; the other fur a treatise ou the 
brain. 

A gold medal, worth sixteen cuineas, 
will be given in 1820, for the most in- 
teresting work on experiiuental physi- 
ology. 

A new society bas been formed, on a 
large scale, for extending the advantages 
of education, ‘The branches are divided 
as follows: 1, Physical edueation. 2 
Moral education. 3. Languages, 4, His- 
tory. 5. Law and political economy. 6. 
Mathematics. 7. Natural history. 8. Li- 
beral arts. It is intended to unite, hy 
correspondence, all the learned men of 
different countries, and to communicate 
the result of their deliberations. 

Considerable ameliorations have heen 
introduced into the prisons of Paris. 

A Greek journal, called the @rzek 
Minerva, is about to be started in Paris, 
for the purpose of communicating Kuro- 
pean knowledge to Greece. 

The king has ordered the execution 
of the following statues: Pascal, Mon- 
taizne, Bossuet, Corneille, Racine, La- 
fontaine, and Montesquicu.. They are 
to be ereeted in the towns in’ which 
those illustrious men were born. 

SWITZERLAND. 
- A-subscription has been opened at 
Geneva, on the plan of the sheriffs’ 
fund, London, the object of which is 
to find employment for prisoners when 
they leave prison ; and thus prevent a 
relapse into their former courses. 
ITALY. 

Amongst the works published in Tlaly 
during the last year, was “ A Complete 
Collection of Typographical Characters 
of the celebrated Bodoni, who died at 
Paria, in 1813.” ‘Phe alphabets in this 
work are remarkable for number and 
beanty of execution. 

The first book of the Chronicle of 
Eusebins, preserved in an Armenian 
translation, has just been published at 
Milan. ‘he original Greck text baving 
been lost, only a part of this work, trans- 
lated into Latin by St. Jerome, had beem 
scen in Europe. We owe the present 

publication, 
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publication, which will throw a new 
licht on the chronology of the ancients, 
to Dr. Zoharab, an Armenian priest, 
who possessed the manuscript, and the 
Abbé Angelo Majo, the editor. 

There has been found at Rome, a 
beanti/ul statue of Apollo, in bronze, 
which surpasses every thing of the kind 
hitherto seen. 

Canova is oceupied in finishing two 
new monum “its of his skill; a statue of 
Pius VIL., for the Vatican, and a groupe 
of Mars and Venus, for the Prince Re- 
vent of Bugiand. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Printing was introduced for the first 

time here, at the commencement of the 


British Legislation. 


[Snly 
> ' i ¥ 
present revolution. Previous 4 th 
time, books were iMported on paym ‘ 
of duty; they are now permitted ¢ og 
ter duty free. A i va 
y . t this Moment, four 
weekly journals are published at Sa 
Jago, the capital of Chili, - 
GREECE, 

A code of laws, elegantly printed in 
modern Greck and Moldayi: 
been published at Faasi. 

\ akaresko, a nobleman, has trans. 
lated into modern Greck the « Death 
of Ciesar,” by Voltaire; and it has heen 
played with great snevess by the Greek 
actors at the German theatre jp | 
charest. 

The Greek press is very active, 


Vian, bas just 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


rr 
ACTS PASSED in the 59th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in tle 
FIRST SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
—e 


AP.XXVI. For fixing the Rates 

of Subsistence to be paid to Innkeep- 

ers and others un quartering Soldiers.— 
April 8. 

Allowance for the diet of non-commis- 
sioned ofhcers and soldiers, is. 2d. per 
lay. 

Allowances of one halfpenny per diem, 
in fi-u of diet and small beer. 

Fer horses qnartered, 1s. per day to be 
paid for bay and straw, 

Persons paying money to non-commis- 
sioned officers or soldiers on the march, in 
Hien of furnishing diet and small beer, 
Kable to be fined. 

When halted on a march, non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers entitled to 
diet and. small beer, as after arriving at 
their destination ; and, if such halting be 
ouly for a day after arrival, and that be a 
market-day, their dict and small beer not 
to be discontinued, 

Cap. XAVIL. To facilitatethe Trial 
of Felontes committed ou board Vessels 
employed on Canals, Navigable Rivers, 
and Inland Navigations.— Nay 19. 

Felonies on navigations may be prose. 
euted ir any county though which the 
navigation passes. 

Persons so tried and cenvicted, to be 
subject to like pains and peualties as if 
tried in the county where fact committed, 


Cap. ANVIIT. Zo empower Magis- 
trates to divide the Court of Quarter 
Sessions.— May 19. 

Courts of quarter sessions, or general 
sessions of the peace, may appoint two or 
more justices to form a court to sit apart 
from them. 

Clerk of the peace to appoint a person 
to record the proceedings of such sepa- 
fate courts, 


Cap. NXIX. To repeal the Duties 
on Mineral Alkali, and on Articles con- 
taining Mineral Alkali and other Arti- 
cles, and to impose other Duties in lieu 
thereof.—May 19. 

Cap. XXX. For vesting in Com. 
missioners the Eine of Road from 
Shrewsbury, in the County of Salep, to 
Bangor Ferry, in the County of Caner: 
von, and for discharging the Trustees 
under several Acts of the Seventeenth, 
Twenty-cighth, Thirty-sixth, Forty-fist, 
Forty-Second, Forty-seventh, and Fiftieth, 
Years of his presciut Majesty, from me 
future Repair and Maintenance thereof ; 
and for altering and Repeating so much 
of the said Aets as affrets the said Line of 
Road.—May 19. 

Cap XXXI. To enable certain Com- 
missioners fully to carry into Effect 
several Conventions for liquidating Clams 
of British Subjects, and others, against 
the Government of £rance.—May 19. | 

Cap, XXXIV. Vo continue until te 
5th Day of July, 1822, and amend $0 
much of an Act made in the Kijty.fith 
Year of his present Maj: sty, for grant- 
ino, until the 5th Day of April, 1819, ad- 
ditional Dutics of Excise am (rreat 
Britain, as relates to Tobaceo and Sunff, 
and certain Excise Licences.—May 19. 

Cap. XXXL. Jo couliaue, uni 
the Ist Day of July, 1821, several Acs ‘ 
the Fifiy-fourth and F ifly firth fad 
his present Majesty, respecting the sn : 
of Customs payable on Merchandce “a 
ported into Great Britain ae ve 
Place within the Limits of the U ron 
granted to the United C oanpaiy of ; Eust 
chants of England tradivg © ad 
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REPORT of D 


iseases and Casudtties occurring in the public and private Practice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the Civy DisPinsany, 
_the limits 0 which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery: lane, pass 
shrouoh Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
wet, Smithjield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; aloug Goswell-st rect toOhd, 
wet; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
ectending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

<p 


FFECTIONS of the parotid and sub- 
JA maxillary glands (constituting the 
numps), have been one of the epidemics 
of the present month; and, in some few itt- 
sauces, they have proceeded to suppurati- 
on: but, for the most part, the swellings 
havesubsided after a few days’ continuance, 
and have not been followed by any unplea- 
ant sequel. ‘This is one of those maladies 
which appear partly of an infectious and 
putly of a contagious nature: it should 
em sometimes to acknowledge an atmos- 
plerie source; but then it often runs in fa- 
nilies ina way that is inexplicable by, and 
even inconsistent with, those tenets that 
deny and deride the doctrine of contagion 
excepting in reference to a few specific and 
iuequivocally communicable complaints, 
A youth has just been brought to the 
Reporter in a state of actual insanity, 
=i disease which, in this instance, imme- 
diately supervened upon the sudden heal- 
ing of a seton in the neck. Such occur- 
renres, while they should induce caution 
with regard to the precipitate suppression 
vi cutaneons discharges, may serve, at the 
wine time, to shew the exceedingly exten- 
we nifluence which these discharges, or 
later perhaps the irritations from which 
they proceed, occasionally exert upon the 
imetions and faculties of the physical 
frame, It was upon the notion perhaps 
“ peecant humours seeking for local exit, 
that the principle was founded of resorting 
ede betient of issues and setons as re- 
cdlal measures : at- x 
tons have given Deroy stp were on 
Pye dl. \ pathology 
1a differeut nature, the practice itself 
In this country, materially declined, 


al > sunk j i 
- Probably sink into unmerited dis- 
epute, 


There 


~ 


ewe iS One -large.class of diseases. es- 
; the ‘Y) IN which British medicine scarcely 
PE ee time recognizes the utility 
hin oe issues, while, in France, 
ne Bede any employed as remedies for 
orders of - es to; namely, dis- 
cOusumptive eh ‘est, whether actually of a 
ie gennine ; laracter, or merely simulat- 
ever of the ha tthisis. In some cases how- 
Witnessed oF the present writer has 
hicans in Brae restorative powers of the 
of actual aa, and, even in instances 
disposed seimed consumption, he is 
tetved. th; unk, trom what he las ob- 

» ‘hat that life which is not to be 


\ 
‘oxtury Mac. No, $27. 


finally preserved, may often becensiderally 
protracted, by these vicarious discharges, 
The indolence, if it may be so expressed, 
of simplification and scepticism, is, per- 
haps, rather too prevalent upon modern 
medicine, as practised in Great Britain. 
The apparent severity of this remark will 
be excused the author of it, when he ac 
companies it by saying, that he verily be. 
lieves medicine, in this country, to be upon 
the whole more judicious and more eftica- 
cious than it is in most others; but it is 
difficult to blow away the chaff of false 
doctrine, without puffing off withthe same 
breath some of the grain of trne theory. 
While deriding the complication and in- 
decision, and presumed mertness, of Gallic 
practice, it is possble that we may be- 
come at times too decided and too bold. 
Fas est ab omnibus doevri. Even trom old 
women, of cither sex, or of any country, 
may be occasionally derived just precepts 
and wholesome traths, 

One of the principal occurrences of the 
past month, in the practice of the Reporter, 
has been a remarkable care of dropsy of 
the chest; remarkable, from the cireum- 
stance that every thing proclaimed the 
speedy issue of the disorder in death, 
but which, on the contrary, has terminated 
in apparently complete and radical re- 
covery. The round of medicine had, in 
this case, been run in vain; and, as a last 
and almost hopeless resort, recourse was 
had to the newly-employed plant—the 
pyrota umbellata, with small doses of ela- 
terium. So the use of the former, the 
Reporter was led, from its alleged vir- 
tues of evacuating etfused fluids without 
producing debility; and the Jatter Was 
prescribed in conseqnence of its decided 
etiects in fermer hydropic cases, but more 
especially in abdominal dropsy. To which 
diag might most justly be atwributed the 
cure, in the present instance, the writer 
will not take upon himself to determine ; 
but he feels convinced, that elaterium is 
not appreciated to the extent ot its de. 
servings. It is indeed, when properly 
applied, an heroic remedy; and the Re- 
porter is glad to embrace the present op- 
portunity of recommending tu,his pro- 
fessional readers a valuable memoir ou 
this med.cine by his friend Dy. Clutter- 
buck, which was recently read betore the 
Medical Society of London, and whieh 
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5514 Report of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &. 


will appear in the Medical Repository for 
the present mouth. 

Much has been said on the uncertainty 
of elaterium, with respect to its individual 
operation ; but Dr. C. it will be seen, has 





[J uly 1, 
incertainty to an 
aring the plant for 


traced the origin of this une 
erroneous mode of pres 
medicinal prescription, 


; -D. Uwis 
Thavics Ian; June 20, 1619 $, MD, 
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AY ~ DUMONT has announced the 
AV. imporiant practical discovery, 
that fruits may be preserved by means of 
carbonic acid gas. They were placed in 
glass vessels, filled with carbone acid gas, 
obtained from carbonate of lime by sul- 
pharic acid, and neither the colour nor 
taste of cherries was alicred at the end of 
fifteen days ; and, at the end of six weeks, 
they were in the same state as if they had 
been preserved in brandy. 

The various methods adopted for the 
production of low temperatures, by ar- 
tificial means, have been founded prin- 
cipally on the change of a body from the 
solid to the fluid state; thongh, in the tre- 
fined processes of Mr. Leslie, it is from 
the fluid to the gaseous siate. But M. 
Gay-Lussae has proposed another method 
of producing cold, which may be extended 
ad infinitum ; but which sutlers under the 
disadvantage of being applicable only to 
small masses of matter. All bodies change 
their tempe:ature with their bulk, the 
former increasing if the latter is diminish- 
ed, but diminishing if it is increased. If 
air be compressed to one-fifth its former 
volume, it will inflame tinder; and to do 
this it requives a heat more than sufficient 
to melt bismuth, or about 300° Centi- 
grade, (572° Fahrenheit.) The air, there- 
fore, has been thus heated, by compres- 
sion, into one-fifth its former bulk, and we 
can easily suppose the capability of raising 
it to 1000° or 2000° (Centigrade), if it be 
strongly and rapidly compressed. If, 
therefore, a portion of air, compressed by 
five atmospheres, and reduced to the com- 
mon temperature, be suffered to dilate 
instantaneously, it will absurb as much 
heat as it gave out on compression; and, 
supposing the capacity of the air to 
remain constant, will be reduced in tem- 
perature 300° Centigrade (572° FPahren- 
heit), &c.; and, taking air compressed by 
fifty, one hundred, or more atmospheres, 
the cold produced by instantaneous dila- 
tation will have no limit. ' 

Itappears, by the Givrnale di Fisica, &c. 
that a shower of red snow fell in Carniola, 
in the nights of the 5th and 6th of March, 
480g. On the same vight, a shower of 
snow, of a sose colour, fell over the surface 
ot Carnia, Cadore, Belluno, and Feltri, to 
the height of twenty centimetres. The 
earth was previously covered with snow of 

a pure white, and the coloured snow was 
succeeded by other of a pure white ; 
neither were the two kinds mingled to 


gether, but remained perfectly distinct 
even during liquefaction, When a por. 
tion of this siow was meited, ard the Water 
evaporated, a little finely-divided earth 
of a rosy colour, remained, not attractable 
by the magnet, and consisting of siley 
alumine, and oxide of iron, ; 

The same phenomenon happened at the 
same time in the mountains of Valtelline, 
Brescia, and the Tyro}. ‘This snow was of 
a red or blood-rose colour, and was under. 
laid and covered with white snow. Its 
colour faded gradually until it was dis. 
solved. Qn the same evenings of the 5th 
aud 6th of March, 1803, a shower of red 
snow fell at Pezzo, at the extremity of the 
Valle Camounica. It was preceded by a 
very violent wind on the 5th. 

On the evening of the 14th and 15:h of 
March, 1815, coloured rain and snow 
fell over a very large extcut of country. 
Red rain fell in the two Calabrias, and on 
the opposite part of Abruzzo, the wind 
being at east and south-east. Suow and 
hail of a yellow red colour, fell over ail 
Tuscany with a north wind, Red snow 
fell at Tolmezzo, the wind being at north- 
east, and in the Carnia Alps ; and, finally, 
snow of a brownish yellow colour fell at 
Bologna, the wind being south-west. 

A pound of this last snow was tound to 
contain three grains of earthy powder. 
During the evaporation, a black substance 
was deposited, and the water became dirty 
yellow, The taste of this earthy sul- 
stance was at first styptic, and then bitter. 
It deflagrated with nitre, and, on bens 
analyzed, gave the following results: 
300 gr. were composed ot ; 

Combustible, vegetable, or animal 

MAtteH seseeessesereceeresers 90 

Red oxide of iron++++eersereerees £0 

Aluinine ---cecccerceeserssser® 36 


Silex coccccceseceegcsocoossoes® YU. 
-_—- 7 


297 


On the 15th of April, 1816, coloured 
snow again fell in Italy, on Tonal ann 
other mountains ; it was of a brick cole, 
and left au earthy powder, very light - 
impalpable, unctuous to the ogg = 
argillaceous odour, and tastmg 4 -. 
acid, saline, and astringent. ‘These on 
racters agrecd with those of the ee 
left by the coloured snow of ma tke 
1805. ‘This powder analyzed gave 
following results : YT 
Silex hecedeoedeses ceeueseo™ 


eooee OD 
Trolieeceserecscresceerrt® 


Alumine 
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Monthly Commercial Report, 








proves that the canse is not local, but very 
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20 Oe acceccsoccee | general, ‘These phenomena happen pre- 
ur Lame reer ieeeeeesesawed 4h cisely at the time of the spring equinoses, 
Carbonic peceeceee coeeeesecss 625 When impetuous winds are flying about, 
D, Sulphur +** tic Oll-e ees eeeeereee Which originate in very distant countries. 
Empyreamars , 2 These winds, it is su d ib! 
T ppoceeeresccoescose Ss, it is supposed, may possibly 
eat spe-agents) eecseereee 2 clevate the sand of distant regions in the 
oso wee seeceserees 9.25 air, and may convey the more minute par- 
Lass: ticles to immense distances; and these, ad- 
26 hering to the water of the clouds, at last 
. The extent of country covered by these descend with it, either as hail, snow, or 
“ djowers, as in 1805 and 1815, a — sas produce the phenomena under 
h, o eight degrees in length and abbas th, cor wuneaate Pee 
le a nn 
% MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
he <a 
e, TE can report only on a negative. cumstance operated. The public of course 
“ \\ In tnth, the grassis growing ouour were astonished; but the surprize was 
1 quays, and our looms aye covered with converted into disgust, as soon as the af- 
is cabwebs. In spite, however, of the no- fair was explained. The truth is, that 
ie toriety of these tacts, the retainers of mi- the late wars have destroyed the com- 
te nisters contrived, within the month, to mercial relations of all Europe, and pa- 
od practise one of their usual manoeuvres on ralyzed commerce itself. ; 
ne public credulity, in the hope of misleading The commercial distress in the United 
. opinion in and out of Parliament. The States, and elsewhere, appears also to be 
: ainouncement of the new duties on coffee, extreme. Letters received from Charleston 
“ tobacco, &c. Ke. led the merchants and state, that a whole street had been shut 
e brokers hastily to clear the docks and up; all the store-keepers, having been con- 
s customshouses, fearing that they might be nected with each other, were under the 
. laid on the stocks in hand; and, in con- necessity of suspending their payments. 
d sequence, within a few days, large duties By a paper laid on the table of the 
‘ were paid, but without any commercial House of Commons, it appears that the 
Hl advantage to the parties or the country. issues of the Bank of England have been 
“ The circumstance was however seized on; considerably reduced during the last month. 
i and a demi-official statement was pub- The total amount of Bank of England notes 
Y; lished, in certain papers, of the amount of in cirenlation on the 4th of May, was 
at custom and excise for that particular 26,446,859]. onthe 11thof May,25,774, 1501, 
Week of this year, and the same week of and, on the 18th, 25,709,080]. being a 
, the preceding year in which no such cir- reduction of six millions. 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. May 28. Jane 29. 
. Cocoa, W. I, common: £210 0 to 4 5 0 £210 0 to 4 0 Operewt, 
4 Cotfee, Jamaica, ordinary 3 0 0 — 4 0 O 310 0 — 415 O ditto. 
,fne . 415 0 — 515 O 514 0 — 610 O- ditto. 
: ——, Mocha ° 5 00— 60 0 515 0 — 614 O perewt, 
" Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 0— 0 1 8 01 0— 0 1 2 pertb. 
———, Demerara-.-< 0--1 -9-— .0 .1_6 0oO12— 01 4 ditto. 
“ . eo cw oe § 8S Om £8 'S 510 0— 0 O Operewt, 
Figs, Turkey ; 110 0— 213 0 110 0 — ¥%13 0 ditto. 
Flax, Riga e - 80 0 O~— O O O 78 0 O — 80 0 0 per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 0 0—48 OU O 46 0 0 —47 0 O ditto, 
ops, tew, Pockets 610 0— 8 3 O 610 0— 8 8 Operewt, 
; 1. ~ 7s Bags . 600— 770 6 6 0— 7 9 0 ditto, 
, Iron, British, Bars . $ 00—14 ¥ O 13 0 0 — 14 0 Oper tor. 
j a. ==, Pigs . 810 0 — 910 O 810 0— 910 9 ditto, 
Oil, Lucca , ; 6 1636 0 a= if 6 SC 13815 0 — 16 5 Operjar. 
: ~ Gaipoli . . 94 9 9 — 85 0 O s2 0 0 — OV O O per tor, 
a =» « of £2 @ as & O'S 26° 0— 0 0 Oper ewte 
' Raisins, bloom orjarsnew 53135 0 — 4 0 O 315 0— 4 0 0 ditto, 
ce, Carolina. new . 2 9 0 — 2 8 O 115 O0— 0 0 O ditto, 
~~» East India —- Of: = ©8080 6 011 0— 016 O ditto, 
7 Silk, China, raw i 18 O.—_ 114 Q 1 8 O— 114 O per lb, 
e-? Bengal, skein. 017 2 — 1 010 017 2— 1 010 ditto, 
“pices, Cimmamon 010 i—m QO 10 3S 010 i— O 10 3 ditto. 
“=, Cloves j eo 232 ta € S$ 8 03 1— 0 3 ¢@ ditto, 
———, Nutmegs 05 2=— 00'S 4 05 2— 0 5 4 ditto, 
—, Pepper, black 0 9 i— 0 0 7% 00 7— 0 O 74 ditto, 
I—————, white 0 010i— 0 011 0 010§}— O 0 11 ditto, 
ie Spirits, 
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Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 5 8 — oO 
--———, Geneva Hollands 0 3 0 ~ Oo 
- ,» Rum, Jamaica O 38 28 — O 
Sugar, boown . . . 3 00— 3$ 
»Jamuica, fine 2. 515 0 — 8 
———, East India, brown 1 4 0 -— 1 
——, lump, fine . 411 O— 4 
Tallow, town-melted 37 0 = Q 
, Russia, yellow 3 2 0 — 5 

‘Yea, Bojea ° >» O 2 it — 0 
—-, Hyson, best ° 05 8— Oo 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 O —190 
——, Port, old © 120 0 O —195 
——, Sherry . 110 O 0 —120 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies. 


[July {, 


6 6 055— Qg 9 10 
“) ” ‘ ; c ei 
‘?e . 210— 0 g yy ha 
$§ 9305085 oe 
13 0 318 o~ 4% ar Nie 
( 140~— 18 0 dit, 
y : 4 19 Oo— 59 9 ditto, 
0 % © O— 0 0 YO ditt 
3 0 27 4 0— $3i4g 0 ditto, 
2 3 0 2 0— 0 2 2 peri 
6 6 0 510— 0 6 8 ditto, 
0 0 90 0 0 —190 0 per pipe 
0 0 120 0 0 —195 0 0 dite’ 
0 0 119 0 0 —1490 9 0 per butt, 


Premiums of Insurance-—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s.— Cork or Dublin 148, 8,—Red 
’ o— Het. 


fast, 15s.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, | 20s, 


out and home, 54g. 


@ 25s.—Jamaica, 30s.-— Greenland 
’ 


Course of Exchunge, June ¢5.—Amsterdam | sh Sk. m- ’ 
—Leghora, 50$.—Lisbon, 54.—Dablin, 141 ot any Hamburgh, 35.—Paris, 94 5», 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Juncti 
Canar shares sell for 2501, per 1001, share.—Birmingham, 10301.—Coventy rose 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3391.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—KEast India Dock, 1771 om 
shaie.—West India, 1821.—The Strand Brive, 71.—West Middlesex WATER-Wonas 

’ 


46!. 10s. —Gas Ligut Company, 3l. 


Gold in bars Sl. 19s. per 0z.—New doubioons 41. ¢s.—Silver in bars 5s. ord. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 25th, was 663; 


Omnium, 23 discount. 


4 per cent. Consols, 863 ; 


—<= 
AcpnacericaL List of Bankruptcies and Diviptnps announced between th 
P ’ ry oe ; 
20th of May and the th of June, 1819; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 167.] 
Sie Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


A RL 5S J} Newgate ttreet, bookfelier. CRuiten and fon 

44 adams G Gioucefier. jeweler, [Manning, L. 

Amsdeli W- Piaifouw. baker. CAfpinall and jackfon 

Baylis J and T Dhompion, Piccadilly, ironmongerse 
(Bromiley 

Bracley > Sandwich, brewer, (Lodcington and co. L. 

Bowker T D Warmfworth houfe, Yorkfhire, merchant. 
(Plumptre, L 

Bulmer T and R South Shields, rope manufacturers. 
[Hulland co. L. 

Brown W L and f Hunter, Wood freet, warechoufemen. 
(Kearfey and co, 

Buckley J Mofsley, Lancafhire, clothier. {| Battye, L. 

Bealcy R Cockey moor, Lancathise, cotton manufacturer. 
(Clarke and «oO L. 

Bonfur J Wheeler fireet, Spitalficlds, coal merchant. 
(Warrand 

Brown T Newport, Shropthire. grocer. CHicks, L. 

Brocklifs ) Oxford, corn dealer. C Pownall, L, 


YLroomhead, sheffie!d. merchant. (Parker and Co. 


Bulmer J and J, South Shields, thip buiiders, { Bain- 
bridge andco, 

Binns J and J Looe, Cornwall) merchantse [Whitty 
Wellington 

Browning J Manchefter, calenderer, {Lawiey 

Bond F Armitage, Statturdthire, miaitfter. [Salr, 


Rugeley 

Bond J tichfield, maltter. (Hickin andco. Rugeley 

Burch N and W Smith, Birbles cum Bamford, Lancafhire, 
calico printers [Willis ard co, 

Bell J R Ol4 Bioad ttreet, fiip broker. (Kirkman 

Brooker W Eaton ftreet, Slackfriars road, timber mere 
chant. (Quailett and co. 

Faldwin W H Liverpool, merchant. 

Birch J A®on, near Birmiogham, mailtiter. 
aud CO. 

Budgen J Dartford, Kent. paper maker, (Flexne 

firave W Prefton, Lancafer, tiquor merchant. ( Blakelock 

Bryant 4“ Noiwich, leather cutter. (Taylor and 
Rofcoe 

Catterten J Hull, currier. (Dax, london 

Couper R Rawciite, Yorkthire, commonbrewer. (Wright 
and cO- london 

Cafe G Wimpie, Vevonhhire, hop merchant. ([Robinfon. L. 

Critchicy J Live. pool, merchant. (Gunnery ' 

Colaweli TS Notwich, coach mafter. ( Bignold and co, 

Clayton J steckport, cutton fpinuer. { Baddeley 

Chapinan W Liverpool, laceman. (Percy, Nottingham 

Coleman W Gotport. baker. (Cruick thank 

Corney J aud R Ea India Chambers, merchants, (Kear- 
fey avd co. 

Chambers S Bordefley, near Birminghamwn, fword cutler. 
\Bourcillomand Hewitt 

Chilcott T Brifflol, broker. 

Duke R Gatethead, Merchant 

pun 7 and J Oughton, Derevend mills, Warwickiires 

IG Glawerse L®incox, Birmingham 


(Clarke and co. 
(Egerton 


(Edmunds 


Daly J Woolwich, innkeeper. [Fielder andco. Le 

Dauncey TV Cateaton treet, warehouferran, (Lake 

Eddifon T Lomford, linendraper. (Evans, L. 

Frear W jun. Liverpooi, merchant. (Battye, L. 

Fletcher 8 Doncafter, haberdather. (Fruits, Kull 

Frears E_Ravenglafs, Cumberiand, filverimith. (Gaitskell, 
; Egremont 

Finch R Cooper's row, Crutched Friars, wine and fpirit 


merchant. (Dawesand co, 
Fanfhawe H R Addie fircet, trimming maker. (Thomas 
Fell W Watling ftreet, Manchefter, warehouieman. 


_. [Courteen and R: binfon 
Gibbs J Bridgwater, maitfer, [Adlington and co.L. 
Goddard 8 Curnhill, mapfeller. =| Pate: fon and co, 
Gangain P Church treet, Soho fquare, filverimith. (Hut- 


Chinfon ; 
Gregfon E and J Liverpuol, perfuiners. (Courteca 
and co. london 
Garnett R Nantwich, Chefhire. thoemaker. — [ Hilditcn 
Guode T Hinckley, Leicefter, hofier, (Hall 
Hust R 4 Yarmouth, winemerchant. [Swaiaandco.Ls 
Hederle J Leicefter fyvare,tailor. [Naylos , 
Higman J Duke ftreet, Adelphi, victtualler. (Lewis 
Hall W Windmill ftrect, uphoifterer, — ( Courteen and co 
Heath H Iflington road, cealer in pictures. [Robinioa 
and co. london 
Hadley T Birmingham, merchant. (Genn 
Meginbottom J Afhton under Line, roper, (Gibbon 


Holmes A aid H White, Chefterfield, and T Tindall, 
Chefter le ftreet, hat maker. (Thomas, Cds 
terfiela . 

Hayton ) B Hull, merchant. (Sandwith 

Hawkins © Gofport, grocer. {Cruickhark 

Herton WS Rochdale, wovlien manufacturer. 
and co, london 

Hayter ) Briftol, watchmaker, 

Hunfley W Wetherby, Yurk, grocer. 

Izod W Redditch, Worceferihire, drapere 
Heniey in Arden ; 

Ikins J “Remand in Mirfield, Yorktire, merchasts 

Battye, london , . 

Jonnie s ieee fireet, Fiutbury market, cabiset makers 
Gillibrand j 

Jorden J S Birmingham, dealer. (webb and >, sm 

jones J Upper Brook ftreet, tailor. [Fielder a 1 teat 

Johnfton R Freeman’s court, Cornnill, merchants 


[Ciarke 


(Heeiis ; 
(Smith, Tempe 
(bea ane tomy 


pler and co. lackfock 
Jackfon T and W Liverpoul, merchants. —— 
and Bunce (Dacie and CO Le 


Keegg E Liverpool, mafter mariner. 
y. jeale { Bouraition and Co, Le 


Kay T Bath. dealer. { Baddeley, Le 


Kerthaw G Romford. fiopkeeper. 
Kilvert k Bath, linen draper. ( 
Kerr W Sherborne lane, wine merchant. 
Knight A Wijlfon freet, Moorficlds, calenderer. | a 
Lankefter R Blackman ftreet, Borough, live 
{Young and co. " . aptrs 
Lamb J Great James’ fireet, Bedford rows asp 


Lewis 108°. 
Lund 5 and J Walsh, Blackburn, cotton masufacu 
nee Laugliton 
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n J Liverpool, earthenware dealers ( Makinfon. be 
a 4G and W Ackerington, Lancathire, calico printers. 
- Asifon ard CO- kuaodon - 
a wheelock, Chefhire. currier. { Wilfon 
igh B Whee . 3 iere a 
Li ‘ewortlt D Little Leaver, Lancater, bleache:. (Adling- 
'e 


bc - 
( d Gregory 

e.- Nig@.tinga’e lane, Clapham cOmmon, Mefe 

“ chante { ticke and Evans 


; inne Eliis 

card £ Burnley, cotton ipinnets { 

ir b w jadiey. Mampihire, carpenter. (Eyre, E. 
sipates SW Birmingham, tohacconi&. (Swain and co. Le 
ygillward TRidcith, Worcefterthire, netdie tnaker. (bong 


cu. london ‘ ; 
warthasl Ww South ftreet, Spitalfields, cheefemonger, 


Hutchinfon . — 
startha'l H Spalding moor, Yorkfhire, miller. (Dickin- 
r and cU. Hull ; 
wm. F Alton, Warwickfhire, maither. [Bird, 


Birmingham . " 
yurch }) Banwell, Somerfetthhire, tanner. (Danell, 


srifiol 

... New Laiths, Yorkfhire, cloth manufacturer, 
(Smith and co, Lees ; 

organ W Brifto!, wool broker. (Hinton 

Macconad R and J Waring, Liverpool, merchants. 
(Adlington and cO. Ly : ; 

Marin B Middlefex freet, Whitechapel, vidtualler. 
( Crofie . 

aauiegws j Pena, Somerfet, fhoemaker. (Bennell and 


Dixon 

Marhali G Britol. corn fattor. {Eourdillorn.and Hewitt 

Newell J Redbridge, Hampthire, timber merchant. 
(Hutchinion, london 

Nathan § Chandos ttreet, butcher. [Norton 

6d R Deptford, butcher, (Price and co. 

Jutram J and W Weilih, Liverpool, brewerSe ( Taylor 
and co, jonagon 

Parker J Norwich, bombazine manufacturer. (Nelfon, L. 

Pritchard J DW Tiptunm, StakorJthire, linen draper, (Swaia 
andca. t., 

Patterfon G fore ftreet, corn deafer. (Luckett 

Peacock £, Eat end, Finchley, victualier, Hutchinfon,¥, 

fwett R Bowker bank, Lancaibire, calico privtcr. 
‘Hurd and co. L. 


Puglafe J Britol, provifion merchant, { Adlington 
andca L. 

Penny M sheyton Mallet, corn factor. (Maskell 

Pearcy M Lime ftreet fyuare, merchant. (Pome 


Peake M Handworthy Staffuraih.re, merchant. ( Bese 
- _ wk, Birmingham 

‘erkins T Chorlton row, Lancathire, cotton fpinner, 
_ (Hadfield, Manchefter 

revit Birmingham, giover. (Bird 

Poyner R oharethiil, Statfordthire, butcher. (Price 


a andco, Ll, 
a omeen, Yorkthire, miller, (Hah! and co. 
ever ey 
Poynter C  Moncaser, woollen draper. (Watkins 
and co, L. 


Pane £'un, Lawrence Pountney hill, merchant. (Vane 
_ Sercome avd co. = 

Parker Ww Wet Teignmouth, Devon, innkeeper’. (Williams 

Park i jus, Portfea, Southampton, coal me/chant. 
a pe 

h.d.0g J Blackburn, cotton manufa€turer, {Armitrong, Le 


Rotler J Wallingford, carpenter. (Priceand eo, L, 
Reddall J Liverpool. merchant. (Buimer and co, 
a, J shepee Maiiet, clothier, (Alexander 
hd *. 

Roberts & Cobourg road, Kent road, merchant 

Rufty J D Paternofter row, Chriftchuren, vilman, (Hurit 
Stadord J Scrooby, Nottinghamfhire, milier. (Wigies- 

4 worth and Coe L. 
Smithe I Tardebigg, Worcefterthire, butchers ( Flasgate 


™ and coe Ly, 
immonds T Maidftone, wine and brand 
7 Fh, ’ y merchant, 


ae > South Shields. grocer. [Beilandeo. f. 
Simpion R Crown court, Thieadueedle treet 
( Oakley and co, » merchant, 
Shynn J staidon, coal merchant. (Faithful, L. 
- in Ludeste freet, Carper manufacturer. (Whittun 
mit tamford itreet, Blackfriars road 
{ Bafiert, Le j » horfe dealer, 
Simms W Womborne, Stafordthire, coal dealer 
Wolverhampton + (Smith, 
Stead M Ludlow, ftone mafon. (Wellings and co. 
Salter M Salter @reet,*St. George in the £ 
blower. (Townfon . aty clafe 
Sutherlant R andR Birmingham, gun makers 
and C0, : , (Webb 
Smith 8 Brittol, _ merchant. { Bourdillon and co i 
Schofield fT Kingfon upon Thames, maiti er, i 
and co Le ‘ i , LParather 
Shaw J Stonehoufe, Devonfhire, pawnbroker 
and co. Ls * (Darke 
Sankey M WCamnterbury,brewer. (Collett and co» 
Swell $ Aldersgate tieet, plumber, (Vane 
Sande!! W and jf Newpor:, lile of Wight, c 
brewers. {( Luxmoor : oe mes 
Seller GS Lime Regis, Dorfet, miller, [Andros ang 
) Alderton 
Thdman G New Kent road, @raw hat manufa 
° hegre cu. Le turers 
Tawnend R and J R Mitve court, Fenct.urch freet 
chants, {Hackett — — 
Tolley S Kidlington, Oxfordthire, corn deaier. (Robinfun 
and co. 
Waiker J Harp alley, ironmonzer. (Praper and co. 
Wright B Birmingham, victualler. ( Piatt, Le 
Wickwar rt eg Jj Cuithorp mills, Berkthi:e, paper makerée 
[Hudion, Le : 
Walker W Norwich, brieklayer. (Adlineton and co. 
Willan } jun, Kefw ck, Worcefverfhire, farmer. (Parker 
and co Worcetter 
Wintanley T and W C Crole, Liverpool, auctioneers. 
{ Pritt and co. 
Wilmott J Manchefter, grocer. [Ford 
Wrigley B Manchefter, merchant, { Morris 
Webb H Sriftol, pump maker, (Hinton 
Wood E and R beliwood. Scultcoates, Yorkthire, timber 
meichants, (Sandwith, Hull 
Woodward Jj. Banbury, upholftterer. (Platt, L. 
Waddington G Blackburn, factor. (Rotherham, L. 
White jf C Mitre court, Fenchurch freet, merchant, 
(Rackett 7 
Wilmhurft Ss Martin’s lane, Cannon ftreet, merchant. 
( Briggs ’ 
Yate j Worceter, leather feller. (Platt, Ly 


4 
- 4 


oS ae we . at salts dake ak 
eo RB ce - eee ew 


‘mos J and C Sutherland, St. Hee 
len’s place 
Arkinion J Aldgate 
Andre D Lohbury 
Anderton JR throgmorton freet 
barvett W Old Broad flreet 
Bals | Woodfurd 
Brailey G Houndsditch 
Bana ) Whitehart yard, Drury lane 
Blurton ) Old Bond ftreet 
Blungell NW and J Meacock, Lie 
,, verpool 
Bell | F dull 
B Tron A Brifol 
burgels G Manchetter 
‘url Wand R Exeter 
Fowne T Savage gardens 
— ley J Nottingham 
(fara J and C Manchefter 
Pe B and W Tiverton 
had Eat Retford, Nottinghamth, 
— ) and co. Boroby, Yorkthire 
Barton R Rickmantworth 
ule R ans co. Love jaxe 
“ee E Ritherh'the wail 
ickett W Neithrop 
—— J Sirmingham 
ee J}un, Rodboro', Gloucefter 
“ " ddersfiela 
~4Fke T Coventr e 
c ter J Chatham ian 
SpPen © Limenoufe 
“4umont P O'd Broad freer 
bath Hand W Maidtoue 
— W Skipton 
Ate B George ftreer, Minories 
—— Ww Commercial road 
ee H Great Carter lane 
; "G Great Prescot treet 
. "W Rarwich 
ther W Banner ftreet 
aon and Griffin, Ludgace hill 
con OE A Change Aley 
‘© ) Thisaducedle @reet 


- 
Z 


fr ane 
> “+ 


rCn-7 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Durand J} N Upper Cumming treet, 
Pentonville 

Dixey E Oxford freet 

Powning R Stockport 

Dickens E Eynsford 

Duckworth E Manchefter 

Dover J Burntam, Bucks 

Froft Jost. Alban's 

Ford H London ~~ 

Furpvival § Liverpool 

Fothergill G Newcattle upon Tyne 

aaa and Mainwaring, Chancery 
ane 

Freach J Wand W Kervirgton 

Gernon aad Goujon. Fenchurch &reet 

Gicnnie J Red rion ftreet, Cierkene 
weil 

Gregory R Old Jewry 

Gooch E W Bury St. Ecmuads 

Gee W Leeds 

Goodwin D jun. Newport, Mon. 
mourththire 

Gienvie A and co. New Broad ftre 

Garrett R ope nhbamiand 

Hudfon E Gibra.tar 

Holiang C Lambe h 

Hulines T tong Acre P 

Hockey J Lianeum, Monmouth 're 

Hodgion W Playnowfe yard, White 
crofs ftreet 

Higeius j Chipping Norton 

Hagerty P Govoman’s «ile, Church 
line, Whitechapel 

Howard Rjun. Woolwich 

Harvey R Ux‘ord urcet ; 

Hanley W Stretton, Lerbyibire 

Hart J Scuthampron 

Herbert T Hanway itreet 

Hafiall 5 Berchton, Cheshire 

Hambidge J Stow on the Weld 

Wafluck R Philadelphia 

Filracl J Bury Greet 

L.giis } Billiter fyuare 

joes Sot. Paul’s church yard 


Yackfon C Upper Thames frreet 
ordan W Barnwood, Gloucefterfhire 

jean Jj H Fenchurch freet 

Latham T D aud j Parry, Devontrire 
fijuare 

Laing G city road 

Lancater T J] Careaton freee 

Leaming R Wray, Lancahhire 

Law W Copthail ch mbers 

Long and Feltoe, Great Tower ftreet 

Lioyd W and W Peckham 

Lomas J Fetter lane 

Long W York 

Lear T Straad 

Middletun RK D Bifhopfgate treet 

Machin J and J Burton, Great 
Guildford ftreet 

Moreton C Croydon 

Moat I Cheapfide 

Merac T and M Queen fRreet, 
Cheaphde 

Manfel T Pembroke 

Mathicfuon W and GR Lapraik, 
Bishopfgate ftreet without 

Mackintohh & Haymarket 

Macklin J Chrapfide 

M‘Kevzie W Covent garden 

M Donel] M and J and f Buthell, 
Bread treet 

Morra‘lC and J Borland, Liverpool 

Neate W Sweering’s alley 

Nobie M Batterfea 

North G@ Breckrock 

Norris T Freeman’s court, Cornhill 

Oakicy T P Ealing 

Paterfon and Nicol, Harrow ruad 

Paterion M Halifax 

Pret W and J Woolner, Lawrtace 
Poun:aey lane 

Potts R Holbore hit 

Parker W Whitechapel 

Phelan R Bath 

Poweil T Leominfter 

Paiyart J London Greet 


Plaw 
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658 Meteoroiogical Report. (July 1, 




















































the Jast six days were rather cold, witha 




































higher and steadier during this than the 


Piaw HR Lime fireet Sundius C Devonfhire fyuare Tongue R Arn , ' 
Pocock } Sidimenton S ockham W Briltol q Taylor S Uxendon ec tinghambirg 
Rote J W Fitiopigate Rrect Scott B Horncaftle, Linco!nfhire Toy T andR Pellowe, p 
Nena’ds W Taccattcr” Scott § Thimbleby, Lincointhire Thomas J Briftal > Penryn 
Re toms J Wood treet, Spitalfields Seward T Birchin law Tayior J Cheapfide 
Ri dale F Leeds, and W Bamikop, SimpfonC Upper Grotvenor ftreet Tayior J Eat Smithfield 
Finsbury place Sheath A and C Boftun ‘lory © Chrigchuren f 
Recé R and A doward, St. Swithin’s Seweil R Piccadiliy Wife J B Taplow mills, 8 k 
lane Swan W jun. Live: pool , Willis J Finsbury fquare ucks 
Richards G Sherard ftreet Soutten L Fox and Knotyatd,Snowhill Winthip T Gateteag ¢ 
Reccall W ana T Liverpusl Smith T Auttin Friars Walhiace W Workington 
Rainy R Size Jane Smith R Pontefract Worthington R Preon § 
Randall W High Holborn Stead La t wlackecy road oe W Favertham 1 
Rat Finch Jane . Schofie Biackneynvok ardie G and FU : 
peat? BB. at Carter lanc Sweet M Taunton Walter R jun, Sranten Thames Rreee i! 
Reee and Howard, St. Swithin’s lane Taylor J jun. Old ftreet Whitehead Jj Cateaton Rreet i 
Souges J W A Line fireet Thomas P Micre court, Mi'k treet Wilkinfon J. Sarnefley it 
wir J Aldersgate Arcec ‘limuthy W Leigh, Worcefterfiire Younger J Minories, f 
ste —_ — . i 
nd he *y " h 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. ; 
—— 1 
Metcorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of May, 1819, } 
Greatest 
Maxi- | Days > Mini- | Days ve Varia- | Pays 
mum, | of the | Wind, | mum. | of the | Wind. } tien in lofthe! Range, | Mean, ; 
Month. Month, 24 hours! Mth, | 
a 
. a“ 7 y <4 e" ao 7 - I 
Yarometer «+ $50.05} 10 | N.W.1 29.55 |4 & 21/S.& El 0.54 | 6 | 0.68 | 29,73 ; 
Thermometer {| 722° 9 S.W.1 572° | 29 | N.E. | 262°] 2] 335° | 56.52 
‘hhermomet. 2 7 
, ss Sul? W. 7° 4 & 1¥ E, &S. 592 10 75h Bh 4 
hygrometer 5 é ? + 2 
Prevailing wind,—E. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 14— Hail 1. 
| Clouds. i 
Cirrus, Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus, Cumuluse- Cuamulostratus. Nimbus. 
12 22 13 24 10 B } 
. ‘ * 

From the ist to the 18th, (the dthand course of the last month, Solar halos ofa ; 
9th excepted,) the weather was very fine, large diameter, but not very brilliant, ap- | 
warm, and dry. The remainder of the peared on the 2d, 8th, 10th, and i8th. | 
month was chiefly cloudy, with rain ; and The barometer has been considerably , 


brisk wind from the north-east. The rain, 
though frequent, was seldom heavy, and 
in general but of short duration. The fol- 
Sowing, viz. the ist, ¢d, 5th, 13th, 14th, 
and 29th, were fine bright days; twice 
that number, however, occurred in the 





Metcorological Results of the Atmosphcrical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 


Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 
Results for April, 1819. ‘ach 
Mean monthl: pressure, 29.66 —maximum,30.06 —minimum, 29.08—range,.98 of an —— 
Mean monthiy temperature, 50°.5—maximum, 66°—minimum, 38°—range, £8 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .50 of an inch, which was on the 7 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours 20°, which was on the 6th, 8th, 1ot4, 
and 28th. “aches: 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.2 mene 
number of changes, 11. 1. 0 
Monthly fall of rain, 1.160 inches—rainy days, 15—foggy, 2—snowy O—haily, 0. 
Wind. 


N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. 
0 i 2 & 4 10 


Brisk winds, 2— Boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 


Cirrus, Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-cumulus. 
i 7 0 19 


The weather, during the first fifteen 
days, Was warm and showery ; but, during 
the remamder of the month, vegetation 
became much checked, from a general 


preceding month, and for several days was 

nearly stationary between the 7th and 16th, 

and the 23d and 29th, the variation scarcely 

exceeding the tenth of aninch. A. E. 
St. John’s-square, June 25. 





W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
1 9 2 0 


Cirro-stratus, Cumulo-stratus. on i 
0 1 , 


prevalency of dry easterly 
the 2ith and 25th, there were 
gusts of wind from the ne 
‘tdge-sti l 2, 1819. . 
Bridge-stieet, May 1%, MONTHLY 


inds. On 
Kon sudden 





14 


~~ 
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MONTHLY AGRICOLTURAL REPORT. 


—f_——— 


HE hay-harvest, in this county, is 
T' nearly brought to a successful con- 
cjusion ; for, although interrupted by 
jowery weather, and partially damaged, 
ihere will be a heavy crop. Sheep-shear- 
ing will also soon be finished. Considerable 
injury was done to the early potatoes and 
vases, by the frosts of last month, which 
were universal throughout the country ; 
hat the showery and mild weather which 
acceded, greatly improved! those crops. 
Tye orchard fruits have suffered. most. 
Hops have a general good appearance. 
Tues are everywhere a great crop. ‘ Clo- 
vers have entirely failed in some districts ; 
in others, rye-grass and clover came early 
and lusuriantly to the seythe—the case of 
neadow-grass in all parts. Rape is ex- 
pected to be alarge crop ; but the breadth 
sown not considerable, Pease and drilled 
beans are of great promise, All the spring 
crops look well, and appear to have got 
the better of the damage sustained in. the 
spring from the grub and wireworm., The 
wleats are a very heavy crop, and the 
Spanish (Talavera) remarkably forward 
near, Blading, or reducing the laxuriance 
of the wheat with the scythe, has been 
practised in this, to a greater extent than 
in any former season, ‘Fhe wheats are 
perfectly healthy, have a great and im- 
posiiig appearance, and will assuredly pro- 
dace aleavy barden of straw: time and 
tiethreshing-floor will determine whether 
that of corn be tantamount. On some of 
me poor, light lands, and gravels, the 


wheats look thin and weak, and the ears 
are very short. The breadth of Swedish 
turnips, most judiciously, greater than 
ever; and the whole turnip-crop will be 
got in under favourable circumstances. 
More cattle-cabbage sown than usual of 
late years. Wool not lower, but nothing 
doing, and scarcely a fixed price. The 
uncommon productiveness of the’ ewes, 
the mildness of tle season, and plenty of 
keep, must have great future effect. Store 
cattle in great plenty, and but little re- 
duction of price yet. More annual non- 
sense from Kent, on the combination and 
monopoly atnong the butchers keeping up 
the great price of nieat ; as if every seller 
were not bound, by the nature of the case, 
to make the highest possible price of his 
commodity, as well as every buyer to 
obtain it at the lowest; as if every Kentish 
farmer would not stand out for the ntmost 
he could get for his bullocks or his sheep! 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 8d, to 5s. 4d.— 
Mutton the same.—Lamb 5s, 8d. to 6s. 6d. 
—Veal 5s. to 63s. 4d.—Pork 45. 8d. to 
5s. 8d.—Bacon ——. —Fat per stone of 
8lb., Ss. 10d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 54s. to 74s.— 
Barley 20s, to 58s —Oats 178, ta 52s.—— 
The Quartern-loaf in-London, 41b. 5407. 
10id.—Hay 41. to 6l. 15s. per load.— 
Ciover do, 51, to 31. 8s.—Straw 2. 9s, to 
3l. 1s, 

Coals, in the poo!, 311. 6s, to 491. Ss, pes 
chaldron of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex ; June 21. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE; 
Containing Official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
——=_—— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

NIK present has been a bustling 
month in Parliament, though little 
has been attempted, and nothing effect- 

ed, for the relict of the people. 
ladecd, we are concerned to have 
occasion to state, that, instead of re- 
“ving relief, the country is to he 
— by three millions of addi- 
“tone "te and, that what has so long 
eer ais upas the nation’s best hope, 
asd shoe anchor of the state, the 
ne “a . UND, is henceforward to be 
ri a the current expenses of 
re ese Vive millions are intended 
$s — anew fund; buat this sum 
Up the . —- to balance and bolster 
ing stock” it hundred millions of float- 
we the 2 that we may now expect to 
level “aie approximate their true 
purchase { clore Christmas be able to 

three per cents, at-55 or 50. 


The House of Commons, on Thurs- 
-day, June 3, went into a committee on 
the Report of the Finance Committee ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
submitted the foliowivg important reso- 


° $ 
lutions, exposing the state of the 


finances of the country : 

4. That, since the termination of the 
war in 1815, the propéerty-tax in Great 
Britain, and other taxes in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which yielded a revenue of 
upwards of 16,000,G00/. per annum, have 
expired, or been repealed or reduced, — 

9, That by an Act passed in the 56th 
Geo. III. cap. 98, the revenues of Great 
Britain avd Srelaind were consolidated 
from the 5th of January, 1817 ; and 

That in the year preceding the staid 


consolidation, the net separate revenue of 


Ireland was 4,561,335/. and the charge 
of the funded and unfanded debt of Ireland 
was 6,446,825/. including therein the sum 
of 2,458,124], as the sinking fund apeli- 
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eable to the reduction of the debt, 
and which charge exceeded the whole 
net revenue of Ireland by the sum of 
4,835,472/. without affording any prevision 
fue the civil list and pernianent charges, 
or for the proportion of supplies, to be 
defrayed by that part of the United King- 
dom ; and that no provision has been made 
by Parliament to supply this deficiency. 

3. That the supplies to be voted by 
Pariiament for the present year may he 
stated at 20,500,000/, 

4. That the existing revenue applicable 
to the supplies, cannot be estimated at 
more than 7,000,0001, leaving the sum of 
15,500,0001. to be raised by loan or other 
extraordinary resources. 

5. That the sinking fund applicable to 
the reduction of the national debt in the 
present year, may be estimated at about 
15,500,000l, exceeding the above sum 
necessary to be raised for the service of 
the year, by about 2,000,000/, only. 

6. That, to provide for the exigencies 
of the public service, te make such pro- 
gressive reduction of the national debt as 
may adequately support public credit, 
and to afford to the country a prospect of 
future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a clear surplus of the in- 
come of the country beyond the expen- 
diture of not less than 5,000,000/. and that, 
with the view to the attainment of this 
important object, it is expedient now to 
increase the income of the country by the 
imposition of taxes to the amount of three 


millions per annum. 


On a subsequent day, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proceeded to explain 
these resolutions : 

They contained no statement (he said) 
which conld be controverted, or which 
required elucidation. The present sink- 
ing fund was really only ¥,000,0001, and 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
satety and prosperity of the country, to 
ancrease it to 5,000,000/. which could 
only be effected by the imposition of ad- 
c.tional taxes to the amount of 3,000,0001, 
The foundation of this necessity had been 
laid by. the repeal of the Droperty-tax, 
and other war-taxes, in 18163 and what he 
proposed to be done this day was, to place 
the revenue in the same state in which it 
would now have been, if the Property-tax 
had not been repealed. If, instead of the 
total repea! which was made in 1516, that 
tux had been continued two years longer, 
at the modified rate which had been pro- 
posed, the imposition of new taxes would 
have now been unnecessary. The conse- 
quence of its continuance would have 
been, that 18,000,0001. of debt would have 
been Spared to tle country, and the 
difficnity now felt of paying to the Bank 
wouldhbave been avoided, hecause a new 
debt would not haye been cuntracted, 
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. [Futy I, 
The temporary measures which had ber» 
resorted to since that period were the hy.» 
that could have been adopted and: 
existing circamstanees. But they Were 
now Called upou to adopt a more per, 
nent and systematic arrangement, and . 
ascertain the real amount of income ag 
cessary for the expenditure of the country. 
In the year 1016, the expenditure e}- 
eceded the revenue by 2,900,0001. the 
iacome being 51,360,0001. and the ey. 
penditare 51,200,0001, In 1817, the es. 
penditure had beep 52,956,0008. and we 
income 52,502,000L. leaving a deticiency 
of 654,0001, Tn 1848, the expenditure 
had been 52,875,0001. and the income 
24,063,0902 making asurplus of 1,688,000), 
In the present year, the income was cal. 
culated at 54,000,000l. and the OX. 
diture at 52,018,0008 which would make 
a surplus of nearly 2,000,0001. He bad 
now to submit to the House, whether, 
upon a sinking fund of 2,000,0001 they 
could saiisfy the public creditor, preserve 
the stability and dignity of the county, 
provide for such emergencies as mighit 
arise, and hold out to the public any pro 
pect of the smallest relief from their pie- 
sent burthens. It was, he contended, 
quite impossible to afford any retiet, while 
our expenditure exceeded 50,000,000/, 
First of all, then, he would ask tlie 
House to consider what they owed to tie 
public creditor. He knew no duty more 
solemnly and imperiously called for, ln 
1793, when Mr. Pitt had begun the serics 
of loans which now formed the national 
debt, he had arranged, that a fund of one 
per cent. should be provided for the re- 
duction of every loan. His plan, there: 
fore, was to raise the 2,000,000/, to 
5,000,000L, without any loan taken into 
the account. His object was, to have a 
real sinking fund of 5,000,000). ‘The 
nominal sinking fund was to be reduced to 
13,¢09,000L, that sum being proposed to 
be applied to the service of the present 
year, instead of a loan to the same aniounl. 
Not less than 5,000,000/. he considered ne- 
cessary to satisfy the claims of the public 
creditor. This sum, if allowed to increast, 
as the sinking fund had done from 1788 fo 
1792, would very rapidly improve from 
5,000,0002. to 8,000,000/, which would be 
something more than one per cent of Ma 
real fund for the reduction of the pubhe 
debt. This improvement might be es- 
pected, partly from the operation of td 
pound interest, partly from improvemen 
in the revenue, and partly from the - 
crease in value of funded propetty- he 
House agreed with him that it was ais 
sary, for these purposes, to raise 3,000, hi 
additional taxes, the mode of raistg this 
addition might be diseussed in the _ 
mittee of Ways and Means, All that “ 
essential and important was, that at 
House should make up its mind fer ys Sa 
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er the 
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When it should have been deter- 
000,0001. must be raised, then 
to be considered, how to ap- 
nortion this burthen on the various classes 
‘4 commodities, SO aS to Occasion the 
alt ° ’ 
ast possible inconvenience. fle first 
sesource Which le had in view for raising 
ihis sum, was the consolidation of taxes, 
Under this head, the article of foreign 
wool would be subjected to a tax, which 
was expected to produce 100,0001. The 
maining part of this branch, including 
»y9,000/, under the head of customs, was 
expected to produce 400,000l. The next 
ouree, Was amalt-tax, Ou the repeal of 
this war tax, in 1816, the price of beer was 
not lowered, the quantity of malt used 
was pot greater than before, and agiicul- 
wre was not at all relieved. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to lay upon malt one half 
of the war-daty, that was, 1s. 2d. per 
bushel. This would afford a justification 
forthe present price of beer, but no justi- 
fication fora higher price. In May, last 
rear, the price of malt was 818, per quarter, 
and hops 241, per ewt. At present, malt 
vas ouly 638, per quarter, and hops 381. to 
WW. perewt. The brewing of a quarter 
of malt, which in May last cost 91. 16s. 
ol. would now cost only 6l. 178s. 4d. He 
proposed to take 9s. 4d. for the public, 
leaving a ditlerence of gl. 9s. in favour of 
the brewer. From this tax he calculated 
upon a revenue of 1,400,000/, ‘The re- 
mamng articles were under the head of 
customs and excise. Sucha tax would be 
laid upon tobacco as would add 500,000, 
the revenue, and still it would, he hoped, 
vecheaper-at least, cheaper than during 
tle first year after the American war. 
Lofiee would, by an increased tax, yield 
13,0001, By raising the tax upon tea 4 
percent, that was, from 96 to 100, a reve- 
meee 130,0001 might be expected. From 
“S proposed tax upon pepper, le ex- 
pected 50,9501, These taxes would pro- 
mon ev in the consumption of 
nares nay ities. One article only re- 
nicies a _—" a tax upon British 
tended mi 1, We Conceived, would be at- 
le, woud 1 ped aegis to the pub- 
then, of Psy A ig ‘tsa Tie total, 
51,0001, Haitgpasars cage would he 
weidental deficienci a oe ae 
vould esti, ‘lencies in Collection, he 
whet ate it at 3,000,0001. The 
~#e would stand thas: 

ait, ad tand thas: 

yy 24 Guty of 1s. 2d. per bushel. 


dobaeeo. ; = iis 
» aN addition 
‘pound, al duty of 10d. per 


Coffee, West-Indian, 
> turkey, P vd. ditto. 


T eed . 

Panslton of fue pes cen th 
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vitish spirits, 

— and sugar-wash (a 

— of spirits),  * ditto, 
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British wine, . 1s. Sd. per gallon. 
The first article was the con- 
solidation of the customs, 
which, including the duty on 
wool, would amount to =—«._— £500,000 





The increased duty on malt, —_ 1,400,000 
On British spirits, ‘ ° 509,000 
On tobacco, . ° . 500,000 
On coffee and cocoa, . . 130,000 
On tea, ° ‘ , : 130,000 
Onpepper, . .« « «© 80,000 
Making on the whole, ° 3,1 90,000 


He acknowledged and lamented that 
there had been.a deplorable stagnation of 
trade during the few last months; but he 
hoped that stagnation would be temporary, 
aud. would soon cease, In the quarter 
ending the 5th April, there was an increase 
of 1,000,000l. compared with the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year. In the 
present quarter, indeed, down to the 4th 
of June, there had been a diminution of 
not less than 107,0001. or about 2 percent. 
on the whole; but, in the corresponding 
quarter of last year, with which this was 
compared, there were some extraordinary 
payments, which, if taken into account, 
would make the diminution of the last 
quarter appear very smail. 

These resolutions were adopted, after 
a division against the new taxes, of 132 
tu 529, 

‘I'he other business of Parliament has 
been indecisive and unimportant; and 
neither any plan of Reform, nor any bill 
for relieving the distressed population, 
has been agitated, Sir James Mac- 
KINTOSH has displayed great energy on 
several subjects; and we look up to him 
and Mr. Broucuam, in the next ses- 
sion, as imore effective and popular 
leaders of the Opposition, than Mr, 
‘Pierncy has proved himself. 


Minority of 164, on a Motion for re- 
ducing two Junior Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, in April. : 

Archdale, M. 

Allen, J. H. 

Aithorp, Viscount 

Anson, Hon. G. 

Aubrey, Sir J. 

Astell, Wm. 

Baring, Sir T. 

Barnard, Vise. 

Barnett, James é 

Becher, W. W. Clifford, Capt. 

Bernal, R. Clifton, \ isc. 

sennett,Hon. H.G. Coffin, Sir 4. 

Benyon, Ben. Colborne, N. RK. 

sirch, Jos. Coke, “. r, 

Brand, Hon. T. Coke, W. 

Brown, Dom. Concannon, L. 

Brougham, H. Curwen, J.C. 

Burroaghs, Sir W. 9 Crompton, Sam, _ 

Byng, G. Churchill, Lord C, 

i 4C Caltheige, 


4 


Buxton, T. F. 
Buiton, R .C. 
Baukes, H, 
Bastard, E, P. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Calvert, Chas. 
Calvert, Nich. 
Carew, R. S. 
Cavendish, H. 
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Calthorpe, Hon. T. 
Carhampton, Earl of 
DeCrespigny, SirW. 
Denison, W. P. 
Dickinson, Wm. 
Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Dundas, C. 
Decrhurst, Lord 
Davenport, D. 
Ellice, Ed. 

Eyston, Earl of 
Fazakerly, N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. 
Fleming, John 
Foley, T. 
Folkstonc, Vise. 
Frankland, R. 
Forbes, C, 
Graham, RK. G. 
Grattan, Rt.Hon.H. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffiths, John W. 
Guise, Sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Harcourt, John 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, Lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hornby, Ed. 
Howard, LordH.M. 
Howorth, H. 
Hume, Jos. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, Hon.C. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lamb, Hor. W. 
Lamb, Hon. G, 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langton, W. Gore 
Latouche, John 
Lemon, Sir W. 
Longman, George 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttelton, Hon. W. 
Lubbock, Sir John 
Lownds, W. G. 
Leake, Wm. 
Maule, Hon. W. 
Macleod, R. 
Macdonald, James 
Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Milbank, Mark 
Merest, J. W. D. 
Miils, G. 

Monck, Sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, Vise. 
Neville, Hon. R. 
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Newport, Sir J. 
North, Dudley 
Nagent, Lord 
Newman, W.R. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, Lord F.G. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, C, F. 
Pares, T. 
Parnell, W 
Peirse, H. 
Phillips, G. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, Hon. W. 
Proby, Hon, Capt. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Price, Robert 
Ricardo, D. 
Rancliffe, Lord 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Rowley, Sir W. 
Russell, Lord Wm. 
Russell, Lord G. W. 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, G, 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rickford, W. 
Sefion, Earl of 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Smith, Hon. R. 
Smith, Sam. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smythe, J. H. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Taylor, M.A. 
Taylor, C. V. 
Thorp, Alde:man 
Tierney, Rt.Hon.G. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Waithman, Ald. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, Wm. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Wm, 
Williams, O. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Wood, Alderman 
White, Luke 
Wright, J. Atkins 
Wilberforce, Wm. 
Webster, Sir G, 
TELLERS. 
Calcraft, John 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Porto Bello has been taken by the 
Intependents under Gen. Macgregor. 


[July 1, 

The landing of Gen. Maegregor 
his troops, took place on the 9th of A = 
in the Bay of Buenaventura, with itt 
or no opposition. The Independents 
then proceeded through the wood 

which separate the shores of the i 
and harbour, and advanced by the latter 
upon the town; this forms the right 
side of the harbour, and the approach is 
confined to a very narrow passage among 
the rocks, commanded on the right by a 
steep and almost impenctrable wood, 
which, in some places, has not a passage 
for more than one man a-breast. At 
midnight, the royalists determined on 
evacuating their positions, and com- 
menced a retreat upon Panama. The 
Independents found the following stores 
in the fortress: 

113 guns, different calibre, from 24 to 
6-pounders, a considerable proportion of 
which are brass ; also three brass 10-inch 
mortars. 

1,460 barrels of gunpowder. 

_—_ rn different sizes, be- 
sides a quantity of grape, bar, langrage 
and deshleheaded. 

2,640 shells, 

28,760 ball-cartridges. 

360 muskets. 

An immense quantity of spunges, ram- 

mers, &c. and entrenching tools, and 
various stores, 
The garrison consisted of 466 men, 
whites, mulattocs, and blacks, A nun- 
ber of the regulars of the royalist army, 
are said to have joined the insurgents. 
Macgregor intended to push forward 
immediately for Panama. 

Proclamation of General M‘Gregor to 

his Army. 

“ Soldiers !/—The army of New Granada 
has covered itself with glory. Porto Bello, 
the most famous fortress of South America, 
could only withstand a few honrs the 
valour of our army. The light brigade, 
under the orders of the gallant General 
Rafter, overcame obstacles and difficulties, 
which only men animated with your en- 
thusiasm ‘could have attempted. ‘The 
advance, led by the brave Capt. Ross, 
attacked the enemy with such iutrepidily, 
that they fled with fear and astonishmeut 
to their walls. 

‘The navy, under Commodore Hudson, 
in covering the landing, and in the diver- 
sion he made im attacking thie Spanish 
forts in the harbour, did every thing that 
their intrepidity gave me aright to expect 
from them. ‘The captains and seamen ° 
the transports are deserving of rgd 
praise, for the exertions they mace! 
landing the troops. 7 

“ Soldiers s—-Our first conquest has “en 
glorious : it has opened the road to forte a 
and additional fame. Panama invites 0" 
1 approact 5 
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approach, and the South Seas shall soon 


er shore the conquerors of 
pero ’ GREGOR M-Grecor. 

« Head-quarters, Porto-Bello, Aprili0.” ~ 

General Morilio has addressed a pro- 
nation to the Euglish officers and 
wldiers in the service of the patriots, 
stating his knowledge that many of 
them “had reason to repent of their 
engagement in the rebel cause, into 
which they had been deluded, and that 
the want cf means alone preveated them 
from quitting the insurgent banners ; he 
jyerefore offers to guarantee personal 
security to those who will repair to the 
head-quarters of the royal army, upon 
which they shall either be received into 
the service of his Catholic majesty, or 
le sent free to any place they may 
desire.” 

The capital of Peru, the opulent city 
of Lima, is threatened by a formidable 
armament preparing in Chili, under Lord 
Cochrane. The viecroy had addressed 
aproclamation to the Peruvians, exhort- 
ing them to take arms for the common 
defence; but the address seemed to have 
produced but little effect. 

In Mexico, a new insurgent leader has 
appeared, and causes some uneasiness. 
He is a descendant of Montezuma, and 


ea 
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has taken up arms, he says, to deliver 
his country from the unjust successors 
of the first Spanish conquerors. 'This 
chief has at present only some hundred 
men under his banners; but fears ave 
entertained of the influence of a name 
which tradition has preserved in Mexi- 
co, even among the meanest of the in- 
habitants. 


An English gentleman, resident at 
Cadiz, writes as under to his friend.in 
Excter, dated the 28th ult.: 

“ [have never witnessed such alacrily as 
is manifested in equipping the vessels for 
the expedition, which will probably leave 
this place in the month of August next. 
The number of troops to be employed will 
amount to 20,000, and they are to be 
conveyed by five sail of the line, six fri- 
gates, and several smaller armed vessels, 
Jt is understood that this immense force 
is going against Buenos Ayres; and the 
general hope here is, that the people of 
that country will not oppose any re- 
sistance: the truth is, I believe, that the 
inhabitants of South America set little 
value on civil liberty. The rich, and more 
enlightened, part of them, appear to be 
disgusted with the new order of things ; 
and it is highly probable that Buenos 
Ayres will, ere long, be again ander the 
dominion of his Catholic Majesty.” 
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Ts City Puszic Kitcuen, Black- 
i friars, continues its meritorious ser- 
vices to the poor. The committee, in 
theit annual report to the subscribers, state, 
that the distribution of coals at 9d. per 
bushel, and potatues at 14lbs. for 3d. com- 
menced on the 1¢th of January, and con- 
tinued to the 8th of April, in which period 
$30 chaldrons of coals, and about 7+ tons 
of potatoes, were delivered at the City 
Public Kitchen, to applicants bringing 
feommendatory tickets from the sub- 
—- Itis estimated that not less than 
earn consisting of about 12,500 
Me I = participated in this very salu- 
dicideniots It is bat justice to the in- 
it — to state, that this Institution owes 
oun ence to Mr. Josepit Leaver, who 
te -— = the office of collector, 
BERLAIn oa y aided by Mr. Cuam- 
; — at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
ad So. at Which the Dukes of Kent 
mein obligingly presided, Mr. 
for the oe plan ofa Rural Hospital 
though a el again illustrated; and, 
ed, theplan. ne te of partizans was select- 
pian, th National object, isdeemed 
sideved, b vas on the other hand con- 
me y the best informed per re- 

iH, that no usef pointe segue 
© obtai useful or extensive relief can 
ined for Paulperism but, by uni- 


versally subdividing large farms into small 
ones, and returning to a natural state of 
society. 

A Court of Common Council was lately 
held at Guildhall, and numerously attend- 
ed, when the following resolutions were 
agreed to, as the foundation of a Petition 
to Parliament against the new taxes: 
s¢ This Court deem it their bounden duty 
to impress upon Parliament, the urgent 
necessity there exists for taking into its 
most serious consideration the unparalleled 
distress and privations of the people, large 
bodies of whom, unable to find employ- 
ment, are soliciting to be conveyed from 
their native soil, in order to seek labour, 
and provide for their necessities, in a foreign 
clime. ‘That it would look at the immense 
amount of the poor-rates, and the crowded 
state of the prisons; the melancholy lists 
of the bankrupts that daily appear; and 
that it would not only rejectall propositions 
for laying additional burthens upon the 
people, but be pleased to institute an im- 
mediate and rigorous inquiry into every 
branch of the public expenditure ;to abolish 
all. useless places, pensions, and appoint- 
ments; and toadopt such asystem of general 
reformation and economy, as may tend to 
remove the present embarrassments, and 

ctestore the nation to a state of happiness 
erity. 
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At another Court of Common Council, 
Mr.Favell moved several resolutions against 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, which we:e 
unanimously agreed to. 

At the late sessions at the Old Bailey, 
sentence was passed on 136 prisoners ; 
thirteen to suffer death, three to be trans- 
ported for life, nine fur fourteen years, 
and fifty-eight for seven years. Charles 
Rennt, tor clild-stealing, was sentenced 
to scven years’ transportation, 

Ata scrutiny at the Incia-honse fer the 
termination of the following question, viz. 
“ That this Court concur in the recom- 
mendation of the’Court of Directors, as 
contained in the resolution of the 20th alt. 
and that the sum of 60,000/. be accordingly 
granted, to be applied to the benefit of the 
Marquis of Hastings, in the mode pointed 
out in that resolution, subject to the con- 
firmation of another general court ;’—the 
scrutineers reported the number to be, 
for the question, 441; against it, 191: 
majority tor the question, 225. A decision 
at which we cordially rejoice. 

On the Sth, a meeting of the proprietors 
of Drury-lane Theatre, was held in the 
saloon; when Mr. Warp read an account 
ot the revenue and expenditure of the last 
season; from which it appeared, that, up 
to the 5th of May, the receipts were 
35,9961. and the expenditure 37,2951, 12s. 
making a deficiency of 1,297/. 12s. The 
debt last year was 84,800/,; this year it 
is 90,9221, 78. 11d. 

On the 9th, there was a bidding for the 
Loan of twelve millions: 801. 3 per cent, 
consels was to be given for 100/. sterling, 
and the bidder who should propose to 
accept the least quantity of 5 per cent. 
reduced, in addition to this 60 cousols, 
was to be the contractor: 

Mr. Rothschild proposed £62 18s, 6d. 

Mess. Ricardo & Brothers 65 % 6 

Mess. Ellis & Co, and Reid 

& Co, ‘ ‘ - 65 10 0 
Sothat Mr. Rothschild accepted 2/. 3s. 10d. 
3 per cent. reduced for each 1001. less 
than the others, and was the contractor. 

MARRIED. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore, to Lady 
Augusta Chaiteris, youngest daughter of 
the late Lord Elcho. 

The Rev. William Russel!, rector of 
Stepperton, Middlesex, to Miss Letitia 
Ann Nichoils, of Kennington. 

Mr. Geo. D’Aranda, of Leonard-square, 
to Miss Sarah Ann March, of Ludgate- 
Street. 

Mr. H.C. Field, of Newgate-street, to 
Miss Ann Sophia Gwinnell, of Worcester. 

Henry Hayter, esq. of Eden-Vale, Wilts, 
to Miss Eliza Jane Heylyn, of Highbury- 
terrace, — 

At Epping church, Sir John Wrottesley, 
bart. to the Hoa. Mrs. John Bennett, of 
Copt-lail, Essex, 

Jolin Archer, esq. of Saffron Walden, 
to Miss Mary Anne Matchett, of Pimlice. 


aaa [July f, 
illiam R. Robinson, esq. to Mice 1. 
eee of Walthcmetien Miss Jane 
r. H. B. Elwell, to Mis 
i Hammersmith. Bite H. Eden 

At Islington, John Mackarness 
Miss Catharine Poynter Coxhead. — 
ng ees: George Horatio Clark, es 
St. James Palace, to Miss Eliza Nic 
of Wandswurth. 

At St. Andrew’:, E clborn, David Car. 
roathers, esq. Assistant Commissarg Ge. 
neral to the Forces, to Miss Sarah Pp 
of Granda-house, Monmouthshire, 

Mr, William Quince, of Albion Wharf, 
to Miss Phoebe Brown, of Great Surrey. 
street. j 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Jolin 
Whyte Melville, esq. of Mount Melville, 
Fifeshire, to Lady Catharine, daughter of 
the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

Frederick Albert Winsor, jun. esq. of 
Shorter’s-hi'l, to Miss Cathati ; 

| Hl, Ss! ine Hunter, 
of Brunswick-square. 

At St. George’s church, Bloomsbury, 
Robert Lewis, esq. of West Plean, Stir- 
lingshire, to Miss Margaret Hunter, of 
Mortague-street, Russell-square. 

Col. Sir Dudiey St. Leger Hill, x. c.3. 
to Miss Carolme Drary Hunter, of Kew. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sauare, James 
Lester, esq. to Miss Fehon. 

The Hon. F. C. Cavendish, m.p. Major 
9th Lancers, son of Lord George Caven- 
dish, to Frances-Susan, widow of the Hon, 
Frederick Howard, 

Baron Chas. Philip de Thierry, of St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. to Emily, daughter 
of the Rev. Archdeacon Rudge. 

Mr. William King, of Welbeck-street, 
to Miss M. Thornton, of Clayton-place, 
Kennington. 

Mr. C. B. Stutfield, of Grove-place, 
Hackney, to Miss Eliza Lewis, of Crutched 
Friars. : 

Mr. W. Stark, jun. of Cheapside, to 
Miss Anna Maria Hancock, of Parndop, 
Essex. 

At St. George’s, Lient, W. Bohnn Bow- 
yer, of the R.N. to Frances, daughter of 
the late. Capt. Beck, of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

John Raine, esq. of Great Coram-street, 
to Miss Hariiet Boothby, of West Grove- 
house, Sheffield. , 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. John Rudde . 
ALM. of Christ’s-eollege, Cambridge, 
Miss Mary Peyton, of Brompton. 

Joseph Houson, esq. of a 
fields, to Miss Sophia Catharme Luckett, 

of St. Christopher. . 

Capt. Sir = seh Staines, R.N. eo 
Sarah Tournay Bargrave, of Eastty, “4 “i 

Ed ward Walker, esq. of nieck ee ‘ 
Miss Eliza Fawcett, of Ayuho, Northamp 
toushire. ) 

At Mary-le-bone, the Rev. . vot 
Chambers, rector of Hedenham, AM | 

to Miss Anna Maria Maxwell, of Hare) 


street, DIED. 


qs Of 
uolls, 


roctor, 








DIED. 
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n York-street, St. James — e, Lady 
soil, wife of Gen. Sit C. A. vant. ‘ 
“In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, 45, 
sie Hon, Arabella St. John, wife ot Gen, 
he Hop, St. John, and sister to Earl 
(yavel, a 

in Portugalstveet, 38, Jukn Siratéon, 
3). of Fariliiagoe-lodge, Northampton- 
shies . 

In Harley-street, G. Barclay, csq. of 
Burford lodge, Surrey. age 

T. H. Rubinson, esq. 27, Of Baker-street, 
Portman-square, 

At Winchmore-hill, 68, T. Holmes, esq. 
1 Queen Anne-street West, Lieut. Gen. 
Sir James Campbell, bart. of Inverneil, 

At Kentish Town, 63, C. Wyatt, esy. of 
edford-row. 

At Croydon, 91, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Crane, esq. 

At South Lambeth, 78, Mrs. Wigan. 

At Islington, 60, the Rev. Dr. Jarment, 
many years arespectable minister of the 
scots chapel, Oxendon-street. 

In New North-street, Red Lion-square, 
83,.Mrs. Ann Porter. 

At Upper Edmonton, 83, Margaret, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Lynn. 

In Keusington-square, Anaa Muria, wi- 
duw of the Rev. Edwaid Barker. 

In London, the wife of Lieut. Rickard 
llardinge, of the Horse Artillery. 

In Dyew’s Buildings, 35, Mr. George 
Shackan, late of Hampstead. 

The Rev. Richard Caddick, D.D. 79, 
ate of Witehall, and of Caddick-lodge, 
Fultam. Dr. C. was author of “ Hebrew 
male hasy, or an Introduction to the 
Hebrew Language ;” and * Paul’s Epistle 
tv the Romans, in Hebrew.” 

Ai Culham, Miss Marianne Bowden. 
AtClapham Common, 25, Charles Adams 
Kenble, Cd]. 

At Hampton Court, 77, Catharine, wi- 
cow of Caries Chester, esq. of Chicheley. 
| At Greenwich, 50,-Sinithe Child,-esq. -of 
“s Navy Pay Ofhce, Somerset-house. 
whey the author of “ ‘Phe Whole Art 
and Mystery of Brewing Porter, Ale, and 
Table. Beer,” 

c, i Bediord-street, Bedford-row, George 
urs, e7. an Elder Brother of the ‘Tri- 
hity-house, 


” 4 ’ ' 
— I. George Blune, B. vp. rector of St. 
AUCTe W's ‘ 


Sage, ioivorn, and of Walmer, Kent. 
, Grosvenor-square, IV. Champion, esq. 
“etd, Wile of John Sunth, partuer in the 


| 
5 tige bank, and a member of the 
wCiety of Friends. 


] avn yr 
nD Vonshire-plice, 72, John Tunno, esq. 


Re: neon, tie Rev. E. O. Smith, of 
SNe ven ca ‘ —_" : 5 i has 
haane ‘ wOuse, Beds, aud Rector of Saitord- 
i-Holeat. 

‘i Bedtord-s¢ 


es) juare, 59, Philip Dauncey, 


: King’s Counsel 
if Uliam B 
towvitie, 


At Croydon, 74, Samuel Hemmans, €8}. 


ond, esq. 6f York-place, Pen- 
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At Spa-fields Chapel-house, 63, the 
Rev, T. Bennett, of Birmingham, a mi- 
nister in the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connection. 

At Dunham Massey, Cheshire, in the 89d 
year of his age, George Hurry earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, &c. He married, in 1763, 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish Bentinck, se- 
coud daughter of William second duke 
of Portland; and is succeeded by George 
Harry Lord Grey. 

In his 42d year, Mr. F. W. Blagdon, 
an active and laborious writer for the press, 
aud some time co-editor of the Morning 
Post newspaper. He began his career as 
a horn boy to vend the Sun tewspaper, 
whenever it contained extraordinary news; 
then became amanuensis to the late Dr. 
Willich, under whom he studied the Ger- 
man and French languages ; and afterwards 
set up for himself as editor of a monthly 
volume of translated Yravels. He soou 
after appeared as editor of an annnal vo- 
jume calied the Flowers of Literature, 
and as conductor of a newspaper called the 
Phenix, and of another, in opposition te 
Cobbett. But, none of these, and many 
other projects, providing for a growmg 
family, he latterly lived on a salary de- 
rived from assisung in the cenduet of 
the Morning Pest. Incessant care under- 
mined his constitution, and he sunk under 
a gradual decline. His connexions and 
iinmediate interests led him to support the 
administration and measures of the day; 
but, in his private character, he was amia- 
ble, ingenuons, and benevolent. A sub- 
scription has been opened for his destitute 
widow and family. 

Ai Romney-terrace, Westminster, Joseph 
Aloser, cosy. late one of the magistrates of 
the Police Office, Whitechapel. Mr. Moser 
was the author of several valuable puab- 
lications ; amongst them his * ‘Thoughts 
upon Cash, Credit, and Country-Banks,” 
-8vo. 1795; * ‘Turkish Tales,” 2 vols. 12m0. 
1794; ** Keflexions on Profane and Judt- 
cia! Swearing,” 12me. 1793; “ Au Exami- 
nation of the Pamphlet entitled Thoughts 
on the English Government, vo. 1796 ;” 
are chief. Mr. M. was a descendant of a 
Swiss family; was born in Greek-street, 
Soho, in 1748, and was the son of Hans 
Jacob Moser, a respectable aitist. He 
was first placed under his uncle G, M. 
Moser, esq. late keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, who intended him for the profession 
of painting in enamel. — Mr. Moser cou- 
tinued im the academy til his marnage in 
1780: he then relinquished patoting, and 
devoted himself eutnely to literature. 
About 1794, he was appointed a magis- 
trate for Westminster. He sat first im ihe 
office in Queen-square ; but, on the death 
of Serjeant Kirby, he removed to W orshiy - 
street. For soue years he was a leading 
correspondent in r7 —- Magazine, 

her publications. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: - 


Or, Records of very Eminent and Remarkable Persons recently deceased, 
—=—_ 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN COULOMB, 
A French Chemist. 

HARLES Angustm Coulomb, was 
born at Angouléme, on the 14th June, 
4736, and was a member of a family that 
had been distinguished for their public 
serviees in the town of Montpellier. He 
came to Paris when very young, and soon 
manifested a decided taste for mathe- 
matics. He presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, fiom time to time, memoirs on 
various topics connected with practical 
mechanics. Soon after his return from 
America, in 1779, he divided with Van 
Swinden the prize pro posed for the best 
construction of the mariner’s compass ; and 
two years afterwards, had the prize 
awarded him for his paper on the theory of 
simple machines. One of the most im- 
portant topics which he discussed in that 
valuable memoir, is friction. He examined 
the opinions of those who had already 
treated upon it; he repeated, and varied 
their experiments ; and, proceeding upon a 
Jarger scale, he obtained results, which 
were in many respects novel, and alto- 
xether very interesting. Some of the 
mest curious observations which he made, 
were respecting the relation between the 
length of time in which the effect of frie- 
tion reaches its maximum quantity, and 
the amount of the weight or force em- 
ployed, ‘This relation he found to be of 
the greatest importance in a_ practical 
point of view, and to influence the results 
so materially, that, unless it is taken into 
account, all our calculations must be fune 
damentally erroneous, For example, sup- 
posing that the force required to overcome 
the friction of one surtace upon another, 
as depending upon a certain pressure on 
the surface, when the bodies were first 
placed in contact, was 100; in a few se- 
conds, it would be as 250 or 300; and, ina 
few days, it would increase to 900 or 1000, 
In the researches to which he was led, 
in his experiments on the construction of 
the compass, he had occasion to pay par- 
ticular attention to the effeets of what he 
Styles torsiun, er the resistance which the 
suspending wire opposes to the action of 
the needle in obeymg the magnetic attrac- 
tion. ‘This circumstance was the cause of 
Coulomb's invention of what he denomi- 
uated his torsion-balance, an instrament 
which he afterwards employed very exten- 
sively for measuring minute forces, such as 
those produced by extremely small quanti- 
ues of electricity and magnetism. An 
account of his experiments on this subject, 
was published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1784, under the 
title of Theoretical and Experimental Re- 
searches ou ihe Force of ‘Tursiot; and the 
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Elasticity of Metallic Threads. The action 
of the torsion-balance essentially consists 
in the resistance which an extremely fine 
thread opposes to our attempts to twist it; 
and his object was to obtain an accurate 
measure of the force of this resistance, 

Coulomb had been elected a meniber of 
the academy im 1781, and now made Paris 
his residence, devoting himself tor some 
years almost exclusively to the investiga. 
tion of the sciences of electricity and mag. 
netism ; more especially in endeavouring to 
pertect their theory, He proved by it, 
that electrical attractions and repulsions 
follow the general law of the inverse ratio 
of the squares of the distances,—a law 
which had been assumed by preceding phi- 
losophers as highly probable, and as agree. 
ing generally with the phenomena, but 
which had not before obtained the sanction 
of direct experimental proof. In the 
further prosecution of his researches on 
the subject of electricity, Coulomb was in- 
duced to adopt the hypothesis of the two 
electric fluids ! 

In the science of magnetism, upon which 
Coulomb bestowed a great share of atten- 
tion, he supposes that all the particles of 
the instrument are so many partial mag- 
nets, having their opposite poles in con- 
tact. The operation of these poles will, in 
a great measure, be neutralized by each 
other, so that the two extreme poles only 
will be in astate of activity. Besides his 
hypothesis, he, however, made some in- 
portant observations on magnetism 5 espe 
cially those that refer to the effects pro- 
duced upon it by temperature. ‘The ex- 
periments and researches of Coulomb, or 
electricity and magnetism, were more dis 
rected to the establishment or elucidation 
of his hypotheses, than to the developement 
of any new facts ; so that, although he de- 
voted so much of his attention to these 
departments, he has produced in either of 
them very little of what can properly be 
considered as discoveries. 

Among the other objects ta which 
Coulomb directed his attention, we must 
not omit to mentiona memoir, which was 
published by the academy in the year 1781, 
on wind-mills, in which the author — 
great number of experiments on the mills 
near Lisle, particularly directing bis atten 
tion to the form of the sails, and the qnuan- 
lity of effect which they were able to pro 
duce by a given force of the wind. A se 
curious and elaborate paper of Coulomb, 
was published in the Memoirs of the ond 
tute for the year 1798, detailing — 
experiments on the quantity of por : 
which a man can exert in the course 
day, and on the best method of employs 
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Coulomb supposed the cause of magne- 
tixm to be very analogous to that of clec- 
that there were two magnetic 
doids; that their particles repel each 
other; that the particles of one fluid at- 
vract the particles of the other ; that they 
actin the inverse ratio of the squares of 
ihe distances ; but that the fiuid is lodged 
entirely in the interior of the body. , 
In the year 1800, Coulomb published, in 
the Memoirs of the Institute, a paper on 
Maguetism, and likewise one of his most 
karnedessays on the cohesion of fluids. 
The events of Coulomb’s life are few, 
aud not particularly interesting. The 
French revolution deprived him of some 
offices which he had filled under the mo- 
narchy, and prokably impaired his private 
property. At the dissolution of the 
academy, he feltno longer any interest in 
the metropolis, nor indeed could it be con- 
sidered as a place of security for any one 
distinguished either for talents or for ac- 
quisitions of a more animate kind He 
retwed for some time to a small estate 
which he possessed near Blois, until the 
violence of the storm was passed over, 
when le was recalled to take his place in 
tle Institute, of which he continued ever 
aller to be an active member. His death 
tok place in his 70th year, in consequence 
ofa gradual exhaustion of the nervous sys- 
tem, the immediate result of a febrile 
attack, but probably originating in the 


ye of the system incident to the decline 
of life. 


tricity 5 





JULIEN-JEAN-CESAR LE GALLOIS, 
Surgeon and Philologist, 

was the son of an honest agriculturist, in easy 
circumstances, and received a liberal eda- 
cation. He gave early signs of talent ; and, 
on finishing his edneation, he felt a desire 
lo study medicine, which he pursued in the 
lulversits of Caen, which reckoned among 
ilsmedical professors, Chibourg, Le Canu, 
and Roasell, and which had produced 
Neq-d’Azyr, Thouret, and Vauqtelin. 
: ne about this period, assumed 
wera rightful shape. hose who still 
a peer sentiments of commisera- 
om -* some ideas of equity, and the 
sities = ~ teular, burying with indig- 
ard -S aged themselves ander the stand- 
tinguishethon 2 which has since been dis- 
sine ah at of Fedeialist. Le Gallois 
of the > a er these circumstances, one 
ay ers of the students. It is use- 

‘Impolitic, and perhaps dangerous, to 


W : . 
‘Well upon those times of calamity: suf- 


ice it say, that the party in question was 
eg in Calvades, ns well ws throughout 
bad that Le Gallois, obliged to 
md dis umself first at Paris, where he 
amone oes that he took refuge 

tot le sciences, and was so fortunate 
talt be employed in the manufgcture of 

Petre, in a department at a distance 


Westminster Abbey :—» Account of M. Le Gallois. 
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from the capital. Upon the formation of the 
threc schools of medicine, he returned to 
Paris, where he was received as one of 
the pupils from the departments; among 
his fellow-students he was distinguished, 
and began, by fixing the attention of the 
learned world upon him, by his Thesis for 
the decterate on the following question: 
““ fs the blood identically the same in all 
the vessels which it passes through?” This 
production announced a man of science, 
who was determined to proceed in his 
studies by the thorny, bat otherwise fer- 
tile, road of experience. 

Le Gallois shortly afterwards took part 
in the discussions occasioned by the famous 
thesis of Boulet, who, in an ingenious and 
erudite paradox, threw.seme doubt oa 
the existence of Hippocrates. Suddenly, 
a grand idea struck Le Gallois, and ab- 
sorbed all the faculties of his mind. He 
souglit for the solution of the boldest pro- 
blem,—for ine songht nothing less than the 
discovery of the principle of life! The 
history of the sciences exhibits to us the 
first chemists, as almost all occupied for 
centuries with the transmutation of the 
metals, and the universal panacea, ‘They 
could neither create gold, nor prolong the 
life of men, and yet they enriched the arts 
with numerons-useful processes, and mes 
dicine with several powerful remedies, 
Le Gallois did not succeed any more than 
they, in determining in what life precisely 
consists; and perhaps it is not given to 
the feeble intelligence of man, to discover 
the primordial laws of the great phene- 
mena of our orgdmization; but, in sceking 
for the solution of a question still undecided, 
Le Gallois threw great light on several 
very important points in physiology. He 
is, in this respect, the most distingtivhed 
man which the French school of mic 
dicine has produced since Bichat. 

The labours of Le Gallois are contained 
in a work entitled * Experiments on the 
Principle of Life, particularly on that of 
the Motion cf the Heart, and on the Scat 
of this Principle.” This valuaile collec- 
tion of facts has produced a work equally 
important, viz. the Report made on this 
subject to the first class of the Institate, by 
Baron Humboldt, so dear to the sciences, 
and Halle and Percy. These gentlemen 
caused to be repeated before them, first, 
the series of experiments relative to the 
principle of the inspiratoz:y movements; 
secondly, the experiments relative to the 
principle of the powers of the heart. But 
these subjects cannot be analyzed in the 

sent discourse. 
“wr Gallois has also feft a work on the 
teeth of the rabbit and the guimea-pig, On 
the duration of gestation in the latter 
animal, and on the relaxation of the sym- 
hysis pubis at the moment of parturition. 
‘vhe observations and experiments on these 
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Gallois was enquiring into the principle 
of life. 

Le Gallois, who was qualified by his 
education and talents to practise either 
surgery or medicine, adhered to the latter 
brauch of the healing art. He had been 
nearly a twelvemonth physician to the 


(July 1, 
Bicetre. He lived in Paris; and, it was 
when proceeding on foot to his diy, as 
he frequently did, that he was attacked 
by a peripneumonia, to which he fell a 
victim in the beginning of February, igig 
leaving an interesting family, incousolable 
fur his loss. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With ail the Marriages and Deaths. 
ee 


NOTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
NUMEROUS and respectable meet- 
. ing of merchants and traders, lately 
took place at Newcastle, when it was 
resolved unanimously to petition against 
the Foreign Enlistment Bil, as tending to 
destroy the commercial intercuurse of 
this country with Sonth America. 

Married.| Mr. R. Jamieson, to Miss. FE, 
Johnson, both of Neweastle—Mr. W, 
Hackwoith, of Newcastle, to Miss A. 
Hugh, of Durham.—Mr. W. Proctor, of 
London, to Miss M. A. Proctor, of New- 
castle.—Mr. J. Potts, to Miss .M. Blair: 
Mr. A. Gleason, to Miss E. Eaton: Mr. 
J. Allison, to Miss Coulson: all of Dur- 
ham.—Mr. G. Gillmore, of the Darham- 
road, to Miss ‘Todd, of Gatesliead.—Jo- 
seph Hawks, esq. of Gateshead, to Miss 
F.S. Hawks.—Mr. R. Beil, 10 Miss S. Hull, 
both of North Shields.x—Mr. A. Muir, to 
Miss M. Blyth, both of Sunderiand.—Mr. 
Mann, to Miss Donnison, both of Bishop- 
wearmouth.— William Bayley, esq. of 
Stockton, to Miss D‘Oyley, of Sion-hiil, 
near ‘Thirsk.—Mr. M. Barker, to Miss J. 
Dixon, both of Hexham.—Mr. W. Pie- 
kering, to Mrs. Cockburn, both of Ches- 
ter-le-street.--Mr. J. Dow, of Brenkspath, 
to Miss A. Moody, of Gateshead.—Mr. 
J. Gillespy, of Coastly-Burnfoot, to Miss 
Porteous, of Hexham. 

Died.| At Newcastle, in Percy-street, 
81, Dorothy, widow of John Backhouse, 
esq.—At Caldbeck, much respected, 34, 
Mr. J. W. Spearman.—In Eldon-row, 67, 
Mrs. Temple, deservedly regretted.—In 
Pilgrim-street, 54, Mr. E. Robson, much 
respected. —Mr. H. Forster, suddenly — 
In Perey-street, 73, Mr. T. Wardle. 

At Durham, 86, the Rev. 'T. Hayes, 
vicar of St. Oswald’s, deservedly lament- 
ed.—51, Mrs. M. Pinckney.—In_. Gilli- 
gate, Mis, Castle, widow of Samuel C., esq. 

At North Shields, 69, Mr. P. Eales.— 
535, Mrs. A. Foster.—44, Mrs. A. Dox- 
ford.—65, Mrs. M. Foster.—45, Sfrs. M. 
Storey.—80, Mrs, A. Stovey,—-97, Mrs. 
J. Gorden. 

At South Shield-, 65, Mr. S. Wilson, 
much respected, 

At Sunderland, Mrs. T. Thompson.— 
21, Miss Walton, deserved!y respected.— 
Mrs, Cc. Gowland. 

At Barnardcastle, 49, Mr. R,. Richard- 
s0n.—30, Mr, C, Hodgson. 


At Bishopwearmouth, 62, Mr. J. Moor, 
—32, Mr. J. Millar, 

At Monkwearmouth, 87, Mrs, Parkin. 
son. 

At Stockton, atan advanced age, Mr. 
W. Wrightson, deservedlysespected, 

At Great Bavington, Jolin Bailey, esq, 
of Chillingham, Northumberland, 68, au- 
thor of the very able Agricultural Report 
of the county of Darham, and joint writer 
with Mr. Culley, of the equaliy able Nor- 
thumberland Report, drawn up for the 
Board of Agriculture. Few men possessed 
greater skillin rural economy, or managed 
such extensive concerns im landeagency, 
with more estecim and respect. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


Carlisle and its neighbourhood have, 
within the month, been considerably 
alarmed and agitated, by assemblages of 
between two and three thousand unen- 
ployed distressed weavers. Notwith- 
standing the evident appearance of want 
and extreme wreichedness, they preserved 
the utmost order and decorum, They 
held several Meetings ; and finally publisli- 
ed an Appeal “ to the public feeling,” in 
which they state sofse lamentable facts,— 
of men once healthy and strong, reduced 
to second childhood ;—of mothers meapa- 
bie of giving nourisliiment to infants, the 
natural source being dried and exbausted ; 
—of children carnivorously anxious for 
their meal (their sole sustenance,) of po- 
tatoes! They add, “ We are now al 
rived at a pitch of wretchedness and mi 
sery, such as, we sincerely believe, bas 
never existed in any country, in time of pro- 
found peace, except visited bya natural 
famine. Weare a powerfal people, and 
yet we want strength,—we are an indus- 
trious people, and yet we want bread ;— 


whatever the cause may be, we will not 


at this moment pretend to determine, bat 
the effects are dreadfal to be centem- 
plated, and still more horrible to exper 
ence.” The masters ultimately agreed t0 
some little advance ; and, in consequence, 
many of these affiicted people have 1 
turned to their work. ’ " 
Several experienced agriculturists late y 
arrived at Carlisle, to transport them 
selves to America. Afiss 
Married.] Mr. J. Tomlinson, to 


: : . acres Miss he 
J. Snowden: Mr, J. Heniy, "Oliphant 
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Oipliant : Mr. E. Rast, to Miss M. Hat- 
tou: Mr. R. Robinson, to Miss A. Jackson : 
4ii of Carlisle, —Joha Conveli, esq. of 
Carlisle, to Miss E. Harrison, of Penrith. 
_Mr, J.-Schollick, of Carlisle, to Miss 
j, Wikon, of Raughtonhead.—Mr. W. 
Bames, to Miss Daad : Mr. Tyson, to 
vis E. Wilde: all of Maryport.—Joha 
Whiteside, esq. Of Workington, to Mrs. 

’ 

(, Hayton.—-James Gandy, eaq. of Ken- 
jal, to Mrs. Bousfield, of Stanwix.—Mr. 
j.Askew, to Miss A. Hassel, of Raven- 
glass, —Capt. Waters, to Miss Branth- 
waite, both of Kirkland.—M r. W. Tyson, 
of Windermere, to Miss E. Hutchinson, 
of Kendal. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 63, Mr. J. Walton. 
—§?, Mrs. J. Sanderson.—78, Mr. R. 
lamb.—77, Mrs. Goodfellow.—39, Mr. 
W. Creighton, ; 

At Pemith, 57, Mrs. H. Williamson.— 
6t, Mrs. M. Barker.—¢1, Mr. J. Mil- 
bourne. —34, Mr. G. Richardson. 

At Whitehaven, 35, Mr. G. Key.— 
Miss Johnson. —Mr. J. Richardson. 

At Maryport, 81, Mrs. A. Parrot. 

At Kendal, 81, Mr. J. Garnett. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Petitions against the wool-tax have 
heen forwarded from ail quarters in the 
manufacturing districts, particularly from 
the West Riding. That from Huddersfield, 
consisted of forty skins of _ parchment, 
closely filled with signatures. 

A very numerous assemblage of unem- 
ployed workmen took place lately on 
Hunslet Moor, in the vicinity of Leeds, 
for the purpose of suggesting a remedy for 
their general distiess, After some discus- 
tion, in which several energetic speeches 
were delivered, the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to: ** That Eng- 
land has beea involved in a most ruinous, 
expensive, and unnecessary, war, for a 
quarter of a century. That, as far as we 
tu discover, its object was the perpetuity 
of the tythe-system and legitimacy, and 
not the welfare and happiness of the pro- 

clive classes, That the supporters of 
le nation, the agriculturists, the mer- 

chants, artists, manufacturers, and arti- 
els, Were repeatedly assured that indem- 
uty for the past, and security for the 

a Were the objects of the said bloody 

ion That, from the circumstances which 

os now taking place, the above objects 

7 “asa? lost sight of ; the regrets of the 

fore rep. and the ouly hope of reward 

es hee lonal exertion, (so often held forth 

a to patient suffering),—a 

ed fron of the national burthens, is dash- 

deat us with insult, and our distresses 
tire y treated with ridicule. That no 
ties 90 be obtained but from our- 
ang fw lat we amply possess the means; 

fly all to adopt them with vigour, 
nap Utely to persevere, we shali merit 

” Privation which we may have to 


tndare 
Monty Maa. No, 327, 
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» aad deserve the detestation of 


569 
posterity; to whom we shall leave the 
greatest legacy of tyranny aud cowardice 
that was ever bequeathed by one generae 
tion to another.” 

The lately-discovered mineral water at 
Harrowgate, has been analysed, and found 
to be the same as No. 1, at Cheltenham. 

Married.] Mr. 'T. Percival, of York, to 
Mrs. M. Ibbotson, of Leeds.\—Mr. R 
Lister, to Miss H. Lockwood: Mr, T. 
Fell, to Miss M. Harradine: Mr. W. 
Kendall, to Miss M. Mooreing : all of Hull. 
—T. Bentley Locke, esq. of Hull, to Miss 
M.A. Winter, of Leeds.——Mr. W. Aked, 
of Leeds, to Miss R. Emmet, of Halifax. 
—Mr. J. Barstow, to Miss Ireland, of 
Northallerton.—Mr. G. Taylor, of Hud- 
dersfield, to Miss M. North, of Almond- 
bury.—Mr. J. Wood, of Huddersfield, to 
Miss Hurst, of Islington:—Mr. G. Meason, 
of Huddersfield, to Mrs. Foreman, of Sum- 
mergangs.—Mr. W. Crump, of Beverley, 
to Miss ‘IT. Forden, of Cherry Burton.— 
Mr. N. Firth, of Burnley, to Miss A. 
Hardaker, of Skipton.—Mr. J. Walley, to 
Miss Knowles, both of Holbeck.—Mr. D. 
Walker, of Armley, to Mias E. Smith, of 
Leeds.— Mr. J. Bartram, jun. of Welton, 
to Miss H. Padget, of South Cave.—Henry 
Sorby, esq. of Hall Carr, to Miss A. Lam- 
bert, of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Died.] At York, in Petergate, 39, Mrs. 
E. Fowler, regretted.—56, Anna Maria, 
wife of Joshua Compton, esq. of E-holt- 
hall, deservedly regretted.—42, Mr, H. 
Rusby. 

At Hall, 79, Mrs. E. Granger. — 48, 
much respected, Mr. Robt. Peck, for np- 
wards of twenty years printer and pro- 
prietor of The Huli Packet.—73, Mr. J. 
Wilson, deservedly respected. 

At Leeds, on Mill-ill, 26, Mr. J. Da- 
venport.—28, Miss M. Loine.—Mrs. S. 
Jowitt.—40, Mrs. E. Mann, deservedly 
respected.—?2, Mr. F. Sharp. 

At Halifax, 48, Mr. J. W. Jacobs.—Mr. 
M.-Patterson.—80, Miss Kershaw, uni- 
versally respected.—43, Mr. J. Bentley. 

At Sheffield, Mrs. E. Bayley. 

At Doncaster, Mr. J. Littlewood, sad- 
denly. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. W. Brown.—Mr. 

’, Beaumont. } 

At Beverley, 66, Mr. J. Robinson, de- 
servediy lamented.—86, Gen. Garth, col. 
of the 17th regt. Lc Mrs. J. Hob- 
on.—93 Mr. E. ar ing. ‘ 

‘ At Bridlington, 97, Mr. J. H. Kingston. 

At Hessle, 73, Mr. R. Levitt. 

At Ripon, 6°, William Shearwood, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. , 

The port of Liverpool exhibited, withia 
the month, the phenomenon of an Ame- 
rican steam-vessel, which had been na- 

, cy across theAtlantic! 
vigated by that agency ‘cho 

Married.] The Rev. Thos Nicholson, to 

: : th of Lancaster.—Mr. 
Miss M. Knight, bo H 
J. Askew, of Lancaster, to Miss A. Has- 


olass.—Mr. J. G. Frost, of 
pe ” ieeart Manchester, 
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Manchester, to. Miss J. Whitley, of War- 
rington.—Mr. P, Bromfield Litherland, of 
Manchester, to Miss E. Buckley, of Rochi- 
dale.—Mr. R. Robinson, to Miss M. A. 
Bale: Mr. W. Scaresbrick, to Miss Ha- 
mer: Mr. G. Fearon, to Miss Gibson: 
Mr. J. Wainwright, to Miss M. Taylor: 
ali of Liverpool.—Mr, J. Parr, of Liver- 
001, to Miss E. Mercer, of Aintree.—Mr. 
Vood, of Liverpool, to Miss ‘Taylor, of 
Chester.—Mr. 8S. ‘Thornley, of Liverpool, 
to Miss Cresswell, of Huddersfield.— Mr. 
J. Hudson, of Preston Old Bank, to Miss 
M. Graham, of Garstang-chuarch Town.— 
Richard Maitland, m.v. of Blackburn, to 
Miss E, Dean, of Upholland.— Mr. J. 
Betley, of Garston, to Miss C, Molineux, 
of West Derby.—Mr. J. Brown, to Miss 
L. Hardy, both of Chor!ton-cum-Hardy.— 
Mr. W. Scott, of Worsley, to Miss 8S. 
Bradburn, of Eccles.—Mr. W. Bashal!, of 
Bamber-bridge, to Miss M. Boardman, of 
Farrington. 

Died.] At Manchester, Mr. J. Law- 
rence Holt.—43, Mr. J. M. Taylor.-—738, 
Mr. D. Philips.—-Mr. Rogers, of the firm 
of Messrs. Christie and Co.—In King- 
street, at an advanced age, Miss Hall. 

At Salford, 57, Mrs. Robinson, gene- 
rally regretted.—In Greengate, 51, Mrs. 
S. Smith, much respected. 

At Liverpool, 67, Mrs. E. Coppel.—In 
Bridgewater-strect, Mrs, Sheritf.— 95, 
Mrs. J. Barwise.—386, Mrs. E. Park.—41, 
Mr. W. Dewhurst.—In St. Paul’s-square, 
82, Mrs. Swettenham.—In Christiau-street, 
29, Mrs, J. Marshail. 

At Preston, Mr. H. Scott, attorney.— 
69, Mrs. Hutton.—Alr. D. Ainsworth, of 
the firm of Messrs. Ainsworth, Catterall, 
and Co, 

At Warrington, Mr. Wagstaff. 

CHESHIRE, 

A new bridge is building over the Elies- 
mere canal, in Chester, to connect Fore- 
gate-street with Flookersbiook. 

Married.] Mr. J. Wynne, to Miss C. 
Phenix, of Northgate-street: Mr. R. 
Spence, to Miss Jones: Mr. Read, to 
Miss S. Fields: all of Chester.— Mr. 
Boucher, of Chester, to Miss Cam- 
brill, of Stouting Court, Kent.—Mr. J. 
Healing, jun. of Parkgate-house, to Miss 
M. Bithell, of Shotton.—Mr. Thompson, of 
Nantwich, to Miss Brown, of Hanley.— 
Mr. P. Venables, of Middlewich, to Miss 
A. Galley, of Congleton.— Mr. W. Gresty, 
to Miss ‘I’. Buckley, both of Over, 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. Orme, sud- 
denly.—Stephen Leeke, esq. suddenly.— 
In Eaton-road, Mr. Bozley, solicitor.—935, 
Anna Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Barn- 
ston.— Mr. C, Ladmore.—In Handbridge, 
Miss S. Kendrick.—In Pepper-street, 72, 
Mr. F. Whittle; deservedly respected, 

At Knutsford, 24, Miss E. Evans, 

At Cheadle Buckley, 39, Robert Har- 
rison, esy. deservedly respected, a magis- 
wate for the counties of Chester and Lau- 
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caster.—At Norley-hall, George Whitley 
esq.-At Stapleford, J. Caveley, esq.—At 
Dodcott, at an advanced age, Mrs, Wil- 
liams.—-At Cholmondestun, 70, Mr. P 
Statham. 

At Macclesfield, 59, S. Woolcot, esq. 
of Southmolton, Devonshire, trigonome- 
trical surveyor, For the last twenty 
years, he had been incessantly employed in 
the service of his country, on the grand 
trigonometrical survey of England, Scot. 
land, and Wales; a survey which, since 
the decease of the late Col. Williams, 
has been ably conducted by Col. Mudge, 
F.R.S., his worthy successor, assisted by 
Capt. Colby, Li.p. his excellent coadjutor, 
who, at Macclesfield, on the Friday fol. 
lowing, paid the last sad tribute of aifee- 
tion to the remains of his highly-valued 
and lamented friend. As aman, he was 
amiable, without a spot, without a blemish; 
as a scholar, most excellent ; his taste was 
chaste and correct, his judgment sound, 
In the arduous, bat noble, field of science 
and investigation, few were his equals, and 
none his superiors. In the deepest and 
most abstruse parts of the mathematics, 
he had latterly made several new and im- 
portant discoveries, which had hitherto 
escaped the utmost penetration of the 


ablest mathematicians of England and of 


France; but which he elucidated and 
explained. 
DERBYSIIIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Morley, ef St. Peter's 
strect, to Miss E. Shaw, both of Derby.— 
Mr. Geo. Lowe, to Miss L, Chamberlain, 
of Derby.—Mr. W. C. Smith, of Cheste:- 
field, to Miss A. Stanniforth, of Sheffield. 
—Joseph Graham, esq. of Chesterfield, to 
Miss Lucas.—Mr. R. Dawson, of London, 
to Miss S. A. Harrison, of Clifton.—Mr. 
W. Briggs, to Miss Briggs, both of Thul- 
ston. : 

Died.) At Deby, Mrs. Wheildon, we 
dow of Sampson W. esq.— Mrs. Ann 
Handford.—85, Mr. J. Bingham. 65, 
Mrs. W. Jones,—In Bridge-gate, 52, Mr. 
Church.—31, Mr. W. Ingham.—50, Mr. 
‘l’. Cockayne. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs, Hardy. 

At Hartshorn, 44, John ‘Taylor, esq.— 
At Brampton, Miss J. Radford, of Stoney 
Middletoun.—At Bakewell, 62, Mr. James 
Bossley.—At Rowsley, 26, Mr. G. Blount. 
—At Hansom Grange, 43, Mrs. Gould. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of manufacturers 
lately took place at Nottingham, on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, when a petition to 
the House of Commons was unanimously 
agiced upon. It stated their belief, that 
it passed into a Jaw, it would annilulate 
the existing commerce with South Aime- 
rica. : 

Married.] John Hall, esq. to Miss H. 
Ward: Mr. R. Wightman, to Miss Skel- 
fon: all of Nottingham.—Mr. Fletcher, 


of the High Pavement, Nottingham 
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Miss M. Allen, of Draybrook-house.— 
Mr. A. W. Wright, of Nottingham, to Miss 
E..H. Palmer, of Bridgford-cu-the-Hill. 
—Mr, J. E. Harrison, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Brockmen, of Mansfield-—Mr. G. 
Urry, of Nottingham, to Miss Hill, of 
Canden-town.—Mr. J. W. Graham, at 
Mansfield, to Miss S. Brooke, of Old 
Moor Honse.—Mr. W. Whitworth, to 
Miss H. Wood, both of Bingham. 

Died] At Nottingham, in Park-row, 
Mr. R. Townend, deservedly regretted — 
05, Mr. J. Carter.--In York-street, 75, Mr. 
R. Oakland —28, Mrs. A. Trenthain, just- 
ly esteemed..—In Plaumtree-street, 35, 
Mrs. R. Warsup.—In Goose-gate, Mr. J. 
Buller. 

At Newark, Mrs. Dale.—Mrs. Catlif, 
suddenly.—77, Mrs. J. Berriff.—80, Mrs. 
Jackson. 

At Mansfield, 80, George Cartwright, 
esg. Who was aide-de-camp to the late 
Marquis of Granby, and brother to 
Major Cartwright, the reformer. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A mineral spring, strongly possessed of 
diuretic and tonic properties, has recently 
been discovered in the commonable mea- 
dows between Stamford and Tinwell, near 
the waterfall of the river Welland. 

The fen countries in Linco'n and Cam- 
bridgeshire have been so much inun- 
dated from the fate heavy rains, that many 
of the wheat crops have been destroyed, 
anda large extent of land, intended for 
sprig com, cannot be sown flius year, 
More than 5600 acres of the finest land 
have been deluged, between Boston and 
Market-Deeping, by a breach iv the river 
banks, 
| Muarricd.] The Rev. Geo. Wright, of 
Stamford, to Miss E. Jordan, of Her- 
Rer'’s-hall.—The Rev. Johu Earl Welby, 
of Danton-hall, to Eliza, daughter of the 
late Rev, H. A. Hall. 

Died.} At Lincoln, 49, John Nelthorpe, 
esq. brother to the Duchess of St. Albans, 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Several poor have Jately been removed 
from the village of Barwell, Leicesterslure, 
to Liverpool, to embark for America: 


their expences were defrayed from the 


poor-rate. ; 
Married,| Mr. Houghton, to Miss Chrea- 


dle, both of Lutterworth, —Mr. d& Smith,- 


of Queenborough, to Miss A. Clark, of 
Leicester.—Mr. Geo, Ryce, to Miss M. 
Chamberlain, of Oakham.—Mr. T. Brace- 
bridge, of Belgrave, to Miss M. Goude, 
of Cossington.—John Tobias Haycock, 
esq. of East Norton, to Miss Leven, of 
Thrassington-Grange. 

Died.] At Leicester, 44, Mr. W. Jar- 
vis.—Mrs. J. Gill.—In Southgate-street, 
Mr. Windham.—Mr. C. Collinson.—74, 
Mrs. Pick. 

At Hinckley, 68, Samuel Cotterell, 
M.D. universally respected. 


At Lonzhborongh, Mr. Frearson.—- 
46, Mrs. Imeson.—74, Mrs. T. Flavel, 
suddenly. 

At Mountsorrel, Mr. Biddle.—At Case 
tle Donington, 80, Mr. T. Carr. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The poor starving mechanics of Wol- 
verhampton and neighbourhood lately held 
a meeting, when it was resolved to for- 
ward a petition to the President of the 
Pitt Club for relief! 

The trade of Wolverhampton is in a 
most miserable state. ‘The order of things 
there is completely inverted. Now, the 
last resource of a starvipg journeyman is 
toset up master: the poor wretch sells his 
bed, and buys an anvil; and, having manu. 
factured a few articles, hawks them to the 
different merchants for what he can gete 
but these articles fetch little more than the 
price of the raw material. He might 
have previously received 108, a-week as 
a servant; but now, heis lucky if he reach 
7s. as amaster manatacturer!—Notting- 
ham Review. 

Married.} Mr. Key, of Lichfield, to 
Miss Brown, of Edimore.—Mr. H. B. 
Eiwell, of Wolverhampton, to Miss H, 
Eden Smith, of Hammersmith.—Mr, J. 
P. Barker, of Tideswell, to Mrs. Beach, 
of Uttoxeter.—Mr. Clarke, of Lane End, 
to Miss Shelley, of Wolverlampton.—Mr, 
H. Tutbury, to Miss S. Chawner, of Lees- 
hail. 

Died.| At Wolverhampton, Mrs. F. 
Chambers.—In St. Jolin’s-square, Miss 
Kaye. 

At Walsall, Mrs. Rebecca Pratt.” 

At Burslem, 92, Mr. J. Gallimore. 

At Cheadle, 72, Wiliiam Ingleby, esq. 
deserve lly lamented.— At Sandon, 52, Mr. 
Handiev.—At Wimshill, 68, Mr. T. Hallam. 

" - WARWICKSHIRE, 

The distresses of Birmingham are in. 
creasing beyond all precedent; the crowds 
of applicants for parochial relief, exceed 
the worst periods of the late ruinous war, 
Ou whatever side we look, we find no. 
thing but suspicion and dismay—manufac- 
tories closed for one, two, or three months, 
till trade shall have improved, or others 
opened partially for two or three days in 
the week, just to enable the industrious 
mechanic to drag — ieee eX 
istence. American orders there are none; 
poses goes cash be obtained fos what hus 

exported thither.—arTgus. ; 

Pe arricd.] Mir, ‘T. Patkes, to Miss C. 
Cooper: Mr. J. Stevens, of High street, 
to Miss S. Selkirk: Mr. J. Danks, to 
Miss C. Ashford ; all of Birmingham. 
—Mr. S. Ansell, of Birmingham, to Miss 
5. P. Salt, of Dale End.—Mr. W. Oxen- 
bould, of Worcester-street, Birmingham, 
to Miss M. Bell, of ‘Tipton.—Mr. J. But. 
well, to Mrs. Stubbs : both of Deritend, 
__Mr.'T. Brettall, of West Bromwich, to 


Miss C, Ensor; of —" Bur — 
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—Mr. J. Thompson, of Svliliull, to Miss 
A. Howe, of Deritend. 

Died.] At Warwick, 63, John Bohan 
Smyth, esq. mayor of that borough.—At 
Birmingham, in St. Bartholomew-street, 
67, Mr. G. Smith, deservedly regretted. 
—7, Mr. W. Cattell._—In Worcester- 
street, 82, Mr. T. Wilson.—Mrs. S. Mat. 
Beardsworth.—In Digheth, Mrs. A. Hol 
lington.—69, Mrs. ¥. Clowes.—In New- 
hall-street, Mrs. M. Hurd.—In Naviga- 
tion-row, 50, Mrs. C. Bayliss. 

At Coventry, 73, Capt. Wm. Whiston, 
late of the 6th regiment of foot. 

At West Bromwich, 26, Miss. 8. Brown. 

At Bennett’s-hill, 26, Miss Reynolds, 
Jate of London, niece of W. Hutton, esq. 
and a very amiable yonng lady. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
Married.| William Cullis, esq. R. N. 


of Gopford Cottage, to Miss Bangh, of 


Ludlow.—Randle Woodfield, esq. of Wel- 


lington Cross, to Miss Martha Alullenor, of 


Steel.—Thos. W. Perks, esq. cf Sutton- 
hill, to Miss S. Hazlewood, of Bridgenorth. 
Mr. Deakin, of Woodstile, to Miss Parr, 
of the Clive. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Miss Webster. 

At Newport, Mr. Lea. 

At Church Preen, Mrs. Mary Poole,— 
At Meole, 69, Mr. R. Minton.—At Melli- 
chope-park, Mrs. S. Easthope, deservedly 
regreited—At Great Berwick, 50, Ricd, 
Betton, esq. major in the Shropshire mi- 
litia, deservedly lamented, 

WORCESFERSHIRE, 

An association bas lately been formed, 

under the appellation of the “ Worcester- 


shire Association for the Protection of 


Azgneculture.” 

‘The ftoundation-stone of an elegant and 
commodions Public Library and Musie- 
room, at Malvern, was lately laid by the 
Rev. H. Card, viear, ‘Phe site otf this 
nitended hand.ome edifice is pecutiarly 
convenient, being placed between the two 
hotels, and adjoining the new and com. 
miodious walk Devereux Te: race, 

‘The extensive service of Kegent’s por- 
celain china, ordered by the Grand Duke 
Michael, of Russia, at Chamberlain’s ma- 
mifactory, at Worcester, is now com- 
pleted. It contains views of the different 
noblemen and gentlemen's seats, and pub- 
lic rlaces in England, Scotiand, aad fre. 
Jand, Wiictr Le visited duiing his tour. 

Married.) Mr. W. Cattell, of Stourport, 
to iiss L. ‘Taylor, of the Bay-tree.—Mr. 
'l. Freer, of W eethiv, to Sarah, and: Mr. W, 
Milton, of Pershore, to Agnes, danghters 
of Mr. Guinnett, of Bishop’s Cleve, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Marricd.] John Harris, esq. of Here- 
ford, to Miss Frances Jones, of Foy.— 
Lieut. J. W. Stiles, R. N. to Miss 8, F. 
Maxey, of Byford.—John Beresford Tur- 
ner, esq. of Miles Hope, to Miss Collins, 


of Breckmanton.—Richard Harcourt Sy- 
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mons, esq. of Meend-park, to Miss J. p 
Tolson, of Woodland Lodge.—The Rey 
R. Hodges, of Woolhope, to Miss M. 
A. Foley, of Newent, 

Died.| At Hereford, 74, the Rev, R 
Underwood, rector of St Nicholas, vicat 
of St. John Baptist, cnstos of the eob 
lege of vicars choral, and an acting ma- 
gistrate of this county. 

At Ross, 68, Mr. R. Cotes, late of 
Dormington-court.—Lonisa, wife of the 
Rev. John Jones, of Langston-Comt. 

AtStranford, parish of Eardisland, in her 
109th year, Betty Perry, who retained her 
memory good to the last, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

A meeting of the coal-merchants of 
Newport, and of the proprietors of col- 
Jieries in its neighbourhood, was lately 
held at Newport, Monmouthshire, when 
distressing statements of the present situa. 
tion of the trade were made, and a unis 
versal conviction prevailed of the absolute 
necessity of speedy relief. 

Married.) Mr. W.Swanshorongh, to Miss 
M. Cooke, both of Gloueester.—Mr. Jas, 
Hartland, to Miss H. Sidney, both of Bris- 
tol.— Mr. C. Savery, of Bristol, to Miss 
M. Butler, of Caerleon.—Mr. H. Q. Win- 
wood, of Bristol, to Miss S. Hoyte, of 
Glastonbury.— Mr. J. Dando, of Bristol, 
to Miss M. Gonld, of Christ-chureh—My, 
W. Matthews, of Duntisbourn, to Miss 
Gaidner, of Stroud.—Mir. 'T. Gwynn, to 
Miss M. Thurston, both of ‘Thornbury, 

Died.| At Gloucester, Mr. Penn.—In 
Norfolk- buildings, 62, Mrs. Howell, wir 
dow of the Rev. James H. reetor of Clut- 
ten; highly and deservedly esteemed. 

At Bristol, Jas. Forsyth, esq. late Capt, 
ihe Dragoon Guards.—in St. James’s- 
place, Kingsdown, 70, Francis Smith, 
esq.—85, Mr. A. Mountain.—In Milk- 
street, Mr. Ciarke, sen. nuch respected. 
—Jn Panl-street, Portland-square, Miss 
Starr, of Warminster, deservedly re 
greited, 

At Cheltenham, 65, Thomas Holl, 
esq. for many years the proprietor of 
that well-conducted paper the Worces- 
ter Herald—The Rev. Peploe Ward, 


y.D. rector of Cottenham, prebendary, 


of Ely, and formerly fellow of Queen’s 
coliege, and resident at Chester. = 

At Kidderminster, 73, Mr. Tr. Willis. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. H. Slater, of Oxford, to 
Miss M. Rose, of Dean-street, Grosvenor- 
square.—Mr, T. Margetts, jun. to Miss 
A. Bishop, both of Old Woodstock — 108 
Rey. 'f. Searle, to Miss S. Rowe, both 
Banbury. 

Died.j At Oxford, 77, Mr. William 
Dry, sen. deservedly respected.—In Ca 
therine-street, at an advanced age, a 
Gill.—In St. Clement’s, 85, Mr. G. ¥! 
kinson --94, Mrs. E. Cotton.--In St. — s, 
68, Mr. W. Keen, deservedly respecte re 
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At Banbury, Mr. Cockeril. 

At Thame, 80, Mrs. .J. Ledbeter. 

At Dunstew, 94, Mrs. Betiy Clarke 
Chamberlayne, daughter of the late Sir 
James C. bart, highly and deservedly es- 
tcemed for her extensive benevolence, 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

A respectable and numerous meeting 
was lately held at Reading, to oppose the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, when a petition to 
the Herse of Commons wasagreed to. It 
stated, that the proposed bill did not 
originate in this country, but was of foreign 
extraction, introduced by the ministers of 
England under the dictation of foreign 
owers. 

Married.] At Reading, Mr. J. Semmer- 
set, to Miss H. Langley, of Oxford.— 
Edward Sawyer, esq. to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oxlade, of Marlow.— Edmund Trrbeville, 
R.N. to Miss Westcar, of Creshow.— 
Ambrose Hfope Perkins, esq. of Thriplow- 
place, to Miss H. Erratt, of Welford- 
house. 

Died.} At Abingdon, 67, Mr. Samuel 
Cripps, late mayor of that town. 

At Wyrardsbury, Mr. W. Virgo. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Ata late general meeting of farmers, 
and other agriculturists, of Hertfordshire, 
held at Hertford, to consider of the mode 
of relief to the depressed state of agricul- 
ture, several energetic resolutions were 
agreed to: the following are the most com- 
prehensive. * That itis the decided and una- 
ninous opinion of this meeting, that, were 
due security, encouragement, and protec. 
tion, given to British agriculture, that one- 
fitth more predwce might easily be raised 
im this kingdom,—a qnrantity more than 
equal to its wants, without the aid of fo- 
reign supply; and that in such case, a sur- 
pius of British corn would be placed npon 
the market, which is new supplanted by 
that of foreign growth; and that the mik 
lions now paid for foreign corn would 
then be paid to British cultivators, for 
British labexr, and British industry, em- 
plovedin the better cultivation of our own 
soll; and that these millions would again 
circulate among the tradesmen, the arti- 
zaus, and through them to the manufac- 
thres of the country ; to the manifest ad- 
vantage of every class Of the community, 
aud to the ultimate benefit of the reve- 
ues of the kingdom.” 

Murried.] J. Ledder, esq. of Quendon, 
to Miss E. Williamson, of Buntingford. 

Died.| At Bedtord, 60, Mr. Bryant.— 
Mr. S$. Campbell, of B!anham-house. 

At Buntingford, 56, Mr. D. Green, re- 
spected, 

At Chellington, 46, Mr. J. Eyles. 

At Toddington, 75, Mrs. Aun Potts. 

NORTHAM PTONSHIRE+ 

Married.] The Rev.'T. ‘Tyron, rector of 

Bulwick, to Miss S, Whalley, of Balsham, 
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Surrey.—Mr. Guildford, of Luffenham, to 
Miss Arnsby, of Tansor. 
Died.] At Peterborongh, 48, Mrs, M. 
Figg, late of West Deeping. 
At Whittlesey, 76, Mr. W. Ground. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Sir Wm. Brown’s three gold medals, for 
the present year, were adjudged as follow: 
for the Greek ode, “ Regine Epice- 
dium,” to Mr, Horatio Waddington, scho- 
lar of Trinity College; for the Latin 
ode, “Thebe Kgyptiace,” to Mr. Thos. 
Henry Hall, scholar of King’s-eollege ; 
for the epigrams, “ Discrimen Obscurnin,” 
to Mr. Richard Okes, scholar of Kiny’s 
College. ‘The Chancellor’s gold medal 
for the best English ode, was adjudged 
to Mr. Thomas Babington Macantay, of 
Trinity College: subject, “ Pompeii.” 

Alarried.} J. R. Major, esq. B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miss M. 
Jones, of Abthorpe.—Mr. W. Simpson, of 
Cambridge, to Miss J. Whitecharch, of 
Hariton.—-Lieut. Willison, R.N. to Miss 
Berry, of Thriplow.—Mr. G. Whittby, 
of Upwell, to Miss M. C. Eccles, of 
Elton. 

Died.] At Doddington, Mr. E. Ingle, 
deservedly regretted.— At Spaldwich, 75, 
Mrs. S, Davies, widow of the Rev. Joha 
D. viear of Eastham and Barham, justly 
esteemed and regretted, 

At the Government-house, Weedon, 


42, Alexander Campbell, esq. Major 
(commanding) Royal Artillery. In this 


‘honest man,” the service hat lost a 
gallant soldier and able officer; soctety, an 
honourable, estimable member ; his asso- 
ciates, a loved, respected companion; an 
only sister, her fraternal protector; his 
infant cluid, a tender parent and ex- 
emplary guide; an aged, bereaved mo- 
ther, her pride, hope, aud fondly-attached 
son; his lamenting wilowed wife, ber 
friend, husband, all :—their loss is irrepat 
able: be lived beloved, and died Jainented. 
Major Campbell was the surviving soa 
of the late Major A. Campbell, a cise 
tinguished officer, who tell at the con- 
clusion of the American Wat, 1732, Mite 
ternally and paternally descended from an 
ancient Highland clan and estated family 
in Argyleshive, N.B. the Campbelis of Bar- 


~caldine, arace not unknown to fame. lie 


was educated at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich ; entered the Artil- 
lery, 1794; was immediately sent to the 
West Indies, where he continued some 
vears ; served in Holland under the Duke 
of York, 1795; again in the West Indies; at 
Walcheren, in 1809; and latterly, on the 
Peninsula. His constitution was injured, 
and his hfe shortened, by severe service 
and baneful climes. In 1810 he married, at 
Norwich, Constance, the daughter of the 


late Francis Gostling, ¢54- of Geel, 
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Wood, Norfolk, by whom he has left issue 
an only son and he, Alexander Francis, 
born January, 1816, 

NORFOLK, 

Married.] Mr. Cowan, to Miss C, Blyth. 
—Mr. H. Blake, of Magdalen street, to 
Miss M. Baves, of St. Paul's: all of Nor- 
wich.—Mr. "FP. Theobald, of Norwich, to 
Miss R. Clifton, of Yarmonth.—Mr. W. 
Lawrence, of Norwich, to Miss E. Faller, 


of Yarmouth—WVilham Clark, esq. of 


"Thetford, to Miss C. Eagle, of Lakenheath- 
hall—Mr, Jas. Hayhow, to Miss A. 
Wahborn.—Mr. W, Jolinson, to Miss Smith; 
all of Wells. 

Died.) At Norwich, 45, Mrs. Flower, 
wife of ©, FP, esq.— 66, Mrs. Stangroom. 

At Yarmouth, 67, Cept. 8. Gunton.— 
66, Mr. ‘I. Sutton: he had a very respec- 
table knowledge of mechanics and mathe- 
matics, and was surveyor to the Corpora- 
tion. He died suddenly on the pular 
erecting to the memory ef Lord Nelson. 

At Diss, Mir. F. Gostling, mach respected. 

At Downham-Market, Mrs. Hales. 

At Hempnail, the Rev, C. M. Donne, 
viear of Hempnali and Barumgham.—At 
Hedenham, 67, Mr. J. Batcheldor.—At 
Matiishall, 75, Mrs. Crisp, widow of Johu 
C. esq. of East Dereham. 

SPFFOLE. 

A handsome iron bridge was opened at 
Tpswich on the 18th alt. and named the 
Waterloo Bridge, 

Muarricd.| Mr. J. Cook, to Miss ET, 
jreckles, both of Bary.—C. Lipscomb, 
esq. of Alton, to Miss Anne Marta Manlkin, 
of Bury.—Mr. Chas. Prentice, of South- 
wold, to Miss C. A. Brighticy, of Bungay. 
—W.C. B. Goodwin, to Miss ©. Bramby, 
both of Yoxtord —Mr, J. Seaman, jun, 
of Melton, to Miss i. Clarke, of Hales- 
worth.—The Rev. T. Fawsett, of Nay- 
land, to Miss B. Davis, laie of Jamaica. 
—Nir. J. Phurtell, of Hobiand, to Miss 
doit, of Lesxden, 

Died.) At Bure, 69, Mis, A. Roffel, 
deservedly regvetted,—-62, Mr. W. Pack. 
—72, Willtam Back, exaq. 

At Epswieh, 25, Mrs, Bayes.—39, Mrs, 
Bas les.—- Mr. Spaldmig. late of Framing. 
ham.—82, Mr. V. Briste.— Mr. Vesey, 

At Clare, 46, Mr. ‘i. Edmondson, 

At Mildenhail, 53, Mr. G. Wilde. 

‘At Middieton-hall, Mendham, 70, Mr. 
Doggett, greatly respected.—At Wick- 
ham hall, Mr. T. Bond.— At Statton, 30, 
Muss E. Kingsbury. 

At lloo, near Woodbridge, 50, Mr. Wm. 
Pitts. Jn 1701, Mr. Pitts was assistant 
astronomer to Mr. Gooch, who, together 
with Lieut. Hergist, fella sacrifice to the 
cruelty of the natives at the island of 
Woahoo (one of the Sandwich islands), in 
Capt. Vancouver’s voyage of discovery, 

ESSEX. 

A 9 ame 9 and numerous mecting 

wae lately held at Satiron Walden, when a 
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[July 1, 
petition to the House of Commons was 
resolved upon against the new taxes, [¢ 
was complained, that, ont of the three mil. 
hons, two would fall on the ayriculturists, 


Married.) The Rev. Fred. Corseltis 
A.M. to Miss H. Garnons, of Colchest; r. 


—At Harwich, Capt. Cust, 3ist regt, to 
Miss Ward, Caughter of the late Col, W, 
of the East India Company’s service,~ 
— Join Tysson Tyrrell, esq. of Boreham. 
house, to Miss Pilkington, of Chevet.— 
Lieut. Geo, Beazley, R.N. to Miss 
Fletcher, both of Brightlingsea. — Mr, 
Geo. Clarke, of Wanstead, to Miss §, 
Bryson, of Snaresbrook-honse. 

Died.] At Colchester, 29, Mr, Randolph 
Baines, 

At Maldon, Mr. F. Tomlinson. 

At Stock, 39, Mrs. J. Oddy, deservedly 
estecmed.--At Great Chestertord, Mrs. R. 
Cottingham, much lamented.—At Thors. 
ton-hall, Hawkedon, Mrs. Wiseman, sud. 
denty.—At Willingale, Mr. D. Hawkins. 
—At Broxted, Thomas Leader, esq. 

KENT. 

Lord Le Despenser, much to his honour, 
has divided his estates in this county into 
small farms, aud is letting them on long 
leases, 

Muarried.| Mr. Benj. Baines, to Miss 
A. Filmer.—-Mr. W. Kelson, to Miss H. 
Cackett: all of Canterbury.—The Rev. 
G. ‘T. Andrews, of Canterbory, to Miss 
ER. C. Heberden, of Upper Brook-street, 
London.—Myr. Fk. Norwood, of Dover, to 
Miss M. A. PelL—My. J. Murray, of 
Sheerness, to Miss 8, Smith, of Chatham, 
— Mr. R. Weoldridge. to Miss E. Squire. 
—\Mr. E. Wood, to Miss A. Hopkins: ail 
ot Folkestone.—Mr. R. Hambrook, of 
Chatham, to iiss S. Wuite, of Westbeer, 
—Mr. B. Pawlev, to Miss A. Wilbey, 
both ef Horsemonden.—Wm, Gasvoyne, 
esq. of Bapeluld, to Miss S. Whitehead, 
of Vevpham. 

Dicd.| At Canterbury, in Burgate- 
street, 50, Mr. F. Bates.-23, Mrs. M. 
Macher. . 

At Rochester, in Troy-town, 22, Mr 
Rh. Woolley.—76, J. Clark. 

At Folkestone, 55, Mrs. Robins. 

At Faversham, 45, Mrs. M. Lacy. 

At Sandwich, 82, A. Smithers, esq.-- 
Dir? W. Cloke, ; 

At Ashford, 32, Mr. J. Sparrow, jun.— 
71, Mr. Verral. 

At Sittingbourne, Mrs. T. Marshall. 

‘ SUSSEX. 

Marriei.] Mr. J. Voke, to Miss Finch, 
both of Chichester—Mr. W. Martin, to 
Miss Moore, of Chichester. 

Died.] At Chichester, 76, John Tupper, 
esq. much and justly lamented. . 

At Brighton, Mrs. Liloyd.—83, Mr. — 
Tuppen, a member of the Society 0 
Friends.—Mrs,. Austen. , 

At Arundel, 96, J. Shaft, esq. semior 
burgess of the corporation. At 
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 HAMPSTURE, 

The Hampshire Agricultural Society 
ately held their general summer meeting, 
and exhibition of live stock, at. Winnall, 
near Winchester. The show of sheep was 
as good as on any Similar occasion ; that of 
other stock was but scanty. 

The huiks at Portsmouth now contain 
twelve hundred convicts. 

Marricd.| Samael Le Fevre, esq. of 
Southampton, to Mrs. Montague, widow 
of James M. esq.-—-Mr. J. Crate, of St. 
Cross, Winchester, to Miss E. Ervin, of 
Saiten Scotney.—Mr. Chas. Stewart, of 
Portsmouth, to Miss Main, of Portsea.— 
Mr. Pearce, of Portsmouth, to Miss Buck- 
hurst, of Havant.— Dr. Quarsier, to Miss 
E. A. Andiews, both of Petersfield.—Mr. 
J. Fowler, of Newport, Isle of Wight, to 
Miss Seymour, of Haines.—F. Morgan, esq. 
of Midlington-place, to Louisa Grenfell, 
daughter of the late Wm. G. Lobb, esq, 
commissioner R.N. 

Died.| At Southampton, 44, Mr. Geo. 
New. 

At Portsmouth, 86, Mrs. Bedford.— 
Mr. R. Browne, of Godalming. 

At Gosport, Mr. T. Dash. 

At Wootton, Isle of Wight, 82, Mr. J. 
Russell—At Beanlien, Mrs. Hellyer. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Me. W. Wiikins, of Melk- 
sham, to Miss S. Smith, of Bristol—Mr. 
Sidford, of Broadchalk, to Miss Rich, of 
Tetbury.—Mr. J. Spackman, of Poulton- 
house, to Miss Hazeland, bf Barten-farm. 

Died.} At Salisbury, 77, the Rey. H. 
tigby, vicar of Hockley, Essex, and 
Wendy, Cambridgeshire. . 

At Devizes, Sarah, wife of Chas. Gibbes, 
esq. justly esteemed and regretted.—Mr. 
G. Heywood.—Mrs. Russ. 

At Westbury, Mr. J. Crosby. 

At Chippenham, Mr. Noyes, of the firm 
of Messrs. Kuss and Noyes. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The iniiabitants of Yeovil, Langport, 
and Shepton-mallet, have recently held 
meetings, at which they agreed to petition 
Parlianent for a more speedy and less 
expensive mode of recovering small debis. 

Married.} Mr. A. P. La Bigne, to Miss 
M. Shaw, of Darlington-strect, both of 
Bath.— Capt. J. S. Byers, Artillery, to Miss 
M. Hopkins, of Westmoreland-cottage, 
bear Bath.—J. H. Latham, esq. to Muss 
H. Stringer, of Bath.—Mr. Ross, of Bath, 
to Miss Coggin, of Melksham.—At Bath, 
R. Sulivan, esq. to Miss Marg. Filmer.— 
Mr. W. Player, of Wells, to Miss M. ‘Tay- 


lor, of Frenchay.—Mr. Davies, of Shep- 


ton-mallet, to Miss Spenser. 
Died.} At Bath, in Fountain-buildings, 
20, Matilda, wife of Col. Robison, 24th 
regiment.—In Devonshire-buildings, Mr. 
W. Aldrit.—On the North-parade, Dr. 
Solomon, of Gilead-house, Liverpool,—In 
Commwall-buildings, 24, Miss H. Escombe, 
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—In Henrietta-street, Wm. W ightman, 
esq.—In Greenpark-p'ace, John Dalton, 
jun. esq. of Thurnham-hall, Lancashire. — 
Elizabeth, wife of B. H. Bright, esq. 

At Taunton, 21, Mr. T. J. Savage. 

At Bridgewater, 81, Mr. J. Wood. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

That deligh:ful bathing-place, Wey- 
mouth, is filling fast with the first eom- 
pany. ‘The new buildings have a grand 
eflect, 

Married.] Capt. J. Fawson, of the 59th 
regt. to Miss FE. G. Goddard, of West 
Woodyates, -— At Kilmersden, Francis 
Hatchinsen Synge, esq. to Miss M. A, 
Paget, of Newherry-house. 

Hied.| At Dorchester, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Bristed, widow of the Rev. N. 
B. rector of Stourton Caundle, 

At Bridport, 19, Anne, daughter of the 
Jate Simon M-Tavish, esq. of Montreal, 
Lower Canada.—60, Mr. Geo, Brown, of 
Allington. 

At West Parley, 66, Mr. Bramble. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

At alate mecting, held at the gnildhall, 
in Barnstaple, Joa Palmer, esq. in the 
chair; it was propased, and resclved ui. 
nimously, That the tollowm.; petition be 
forthwith presented to the House of Lords, 
and one to a similar cHect to the House of 
Commons: “ Your petilioners, with the 
greatest humility, approach your right lice 
nourable house, and beg most respectiuily 
to represent to your lordsiups, that they 
cannot witness, without the greatest alarm 
and apprehenvsiou, the attempt that is now 
making in the House of Commons, tofetter 
the exertions of that part of South America 
which, goaded by relentless Oppression, is 
bow struggling to shake off its tyraunical 
yoke. Your petitioners, with the utinost 
deference to the widom and dignity of 

oir lordships, cannot but be of opinior, 
that the bill to prevent foreign enlistment, 
is unwise and impolitic in its principle, de. 
iovatory to the character of Great Britain, 
subversive of ite liberties, and tends to 
blast the brightening prospects that appear 
to promise succour aad relief to our er. 
piring commerce,” oP ss 

Marrie |.) The Rev. SV. Cookson, to Miss 
Mary Neave, of Exeter. — At ixeter, 
William Kelly, esq. to Miss Jennings, — 
Afr. Moore, to Miss Rowse, of Portland- 
square, both of Plymouth.—Mr, J. hoe 
mas, sen. of Dock, to Mrs. Driver, of Re- 
chester. —Lieut. A. P. Pidley, R.N. to Mavs 
A. Knill, of Gasking-street, Plymouth,— 
The Rev. R,. P. Carrington, rector of 
Bridford, to Miss C. A. Adat, of Heather- 
ton-park.—‘The Rev. J. H. Bradney, of 
Hurcot, to Miss X, Kekew'ch, of Sul- 
mouth.—Mr. Robins, to Mis EB, Atkins, 
both of Sidmouth. — Mr. N. Tuckett, cf 
Dunsford, to Miss A, Strong, of Drew- 

20 e 
aes At Exeter, 59, the Rev. R. Tres 
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mouger, vicar of Wherwell, near Andover. At Welchpool, 77, Johu Williams esq 
—50, Anna Eliza, daughter of the late —The Rev. H. J. Williams, rector of that 
Adniral Sir H, Stanhope, bart. of Stan- parish. 
well-house. . At Llandovery, Evan Jones, esq. ban- 
At Dock, in Clowance-street, 57, Lieut. ker.—At Cliro, Radnorshire, 80, the Rev, 
R. Collier, k8.N.—Lieat. Shaw, r.nN.—Mr. J. Powell.—The Rev, —— Jones, rector 
Bunker. of Derwen, Denbighshire, 
CORNWALL. SCOTLAND. 
Muarried.] Mr. G. Lowry, to Miss Ford, Married.] Woodbine Parish, jun. esq. 
both of Falmouth.—John Williams, esq. of Edinburgh, to Miss A. Merse, of Nor- 
to Miss J, Tregallas, of Goonvea, near St. wood.—Jchn Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow, 





Agnes. to Augusta Elizabeth, daughier of the late 
Died.) At Falmouth, Mrs. H. Suow. Maj.-Gen. Vesev. 
At Launceston, 79, Mr. J. Acres. Died.] At Edwburgh, Margaret Com. 
At Traro, 58, Mr. J. Guldy, tess of Buchan, 
At Bodmin, Mrs. Rogers, much and de- IRELAND. 
servedly Jamented. Murried.] At Dublin, Lieut.-col. Bro- 
WALES. therton, to Miss L. A. Straton, of Lisnaw- 


Married.] Mr. J. Davies, of Swansea, elly.—Benjaimin Barton, esq. of Pallerton, 
to Miss M. Bevan, of Morriston.—The county of Carlow, to Miss A. G. Roberts, 
Rev. W. Lewis, of Narbeth, to Miss R. of Gloucester-place, London. 

Howell, of Swausea.—The Rev, J. Wil- Died.} At Dublin, 59, Lieut. Gen. 
liams, of Liandibie, Carmarthenshire, to Barton.~Edward Byrne, esq. late of 
Miss H. George, of Rendcombe.—Joln Liverpool. 

Wilkins, esq. of Cui, Brecenshire, to Miss DEATHS ABROAD. 

Williams, of Brecon.—At Staynton-church, At Rome, Baron Ompteda, Hano- 
near Milford, Capt. Grey, to Jane, daugh-- verian minister there. 

ter of the late Capt. Richards. At Payvis, Francisco Manuel, the cele 

Died.] At Swansea, Mr. W. Baker, one brated Portuguese poet. 
of the proprietors of the Glamorgan pot- The Hon. Charlotte Frances Lady 
tery, deservedly esteemed and regretted. Webb, wife of Sir Thomas W. bart. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, Ke. 


On the First of August, the usual Supplementary Number will make ifs appearance, and be delivered 
with the Mavasine. 

Perkaps we mau take the liherty, without being considered as evrincing any undue feeling of egotism, 
fo refer to the general coutents of our present Nunber, as pre-eminentiy calculated to grutisy every 
description of intelligent Readers. , 

We thank “ Civis” for calling vur attention, and that of the Public, to the Pandemonivum of Smithfield 
Afarket. His paper mighi te deemed libellous by the Lord Mayor and Common Council; but we will 
enquire relative to the horrid fucts. Jt appears, tial, owing tothe Market being allowed to he kept open 
through ait Monday ard Fridey, Sheep are crammed in suffocating Pens, and Cattle tied-up without Jood 
and drink ,— sometimes for tweuty or twenty-four hours,--and that the beasts eften drop Jrom faintness, 
and go mad from irritation!—AU which migit,in a degree, be remedied by regularly closing the Market 
peremptorily at tweive o'clock. The Public, it appears, have no suapicion of the animalzsugiering created 
twice a-weck in this inadequate and itl-managed Market. 

Mr. Graham, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Wilson, of Boston, are informed, that if is not usnal for 
proprictors of periodical works to take charge of their distant circulation. This is the duty and interest of 
the local Booksellers, who, if men of business Ged credit supply the demands of the Public. But, if there 
should be no such local Bool sellers, an alternative is to be found at the General Post Ofices, the Clerks of 
which, in every country of the civitized world, supply the Monthly Magazine with the regularity and 
dispatch of a letter, at an inerease of 2) or # per cent. on being paid for a few Numbers in adcance, This 
eaplanation will unswer other similar enquiries from distent parts of the werld,—-wheuce we often 
receive complains of the high price, rarity, ond irregular receipt uf a work, which it is our pride to say, 
is anciously sought for, wherever the English Language isreod Persons, in the United Kingdem, who 
desire to transmit this Miscelleny to any distant part of the world, may effect their purpose, for a ueer, 
or half-year, by paying 26s. or 428, per annum, according to distance; or persons, residing abroad, may 
be supplied regularly, by causing the amount to be paid by any friend, at the General Post Office, 

X. B. can always command a place for Kssaus wriiten with such force, elegance, and temper. 

We must refer several theological correspondents to the various religious miscellanies, and some, 
political = to the newspapers, We wish, above ail things, to ave'd the unprofitable controverses 
of Theologians and party Peliticions, and to devote our pages entirely to useful and elegant 
Liverature, without excluding cither Moral Philosophy er Political Eeonomy. : 

Various correspondents repeat their enquiries, relative to the best treatment of Glandular Swellings 
of the Neck; cnother institutes enquiries in regard to the Cure of Eruptions on the Neck end Face; a thir d 
secisaremedy for the Creaking of the Soles 4 Shoes; and a fourth, for means of appecsing the irrita- 
tion caused by Gnat-Biles, and those of ether Jusects. 

Several correspondents are reminded, thai ours is not a medical work; and we advise them to address 
their technical papers to the London Medical Journal, now so ably conducted by Mr. Hutchinson. 

After the publication of Mr. Cobhett’s late tewo-nennu exposition of the fallacy and wickedness of the 
social doctrines of Mr. Malthas, we think it unnecessary 10 encumber our pages with further disguistiiors 
on a suhject to which we have always thought too much attention hes been paid. We do not insert 
ade resses to public men inour pages, because they are often mere puffs of the partics addressed. 

We wish Mr. Buker King to be more explicit, on a subject of such importance. , tb 

If Mr. Castledon will consult the Appendia to the Second Edition of Phillips on Juries, he will be 
setishied of ihe propriety of Verdicts being Unanimous. 

<tuthors who complain that notices of their works have not appeared in our Proemium, have themselnes 
forgotten tu favour us with the use of a copy. | ; 

It heing the intention of the Proprietor of this Miscellany to publish it in future, without the inferoenti 
of et Azent, he requests that all Commnications may be addressed (Sree of Postage) (0 the Monthly 
Mivgerine Ufice, Bride Court , Bridge Sircet London, : 
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